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CHAPTEE  I. 


HE  dawn  was  come,  but  Ernest  Bos- 
peris  made  no  further  search  for 
Barbara.  Either  his  sorrow  swal- 
lowed up  that  care  and  banished  her  from 
his  mind,  or  he  knew  or  guessed  somewhat 
which  made  a  search  no  longer  a  duty.  Xo 
matter  what  it  might  be,  no  one  dared  to 
question  him.  Servants  entering  the  library 
in  the  morning  found  him  standing  at  the 
window  in  haggard  rumination,  watching  the 
dewy  overhanging  hill  on  which  the  sun- 
shine fell  pleasantly.  At  noon  he  was  there 
still,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  same  spot,  all 
ablaze  now  with  the  his^h  sun  scorchin2'  tree 
and  grass,  and  beating  through  the  hot  win- 
dow on  his  weary  brain ;  in  the  evening  he 
fell  into  a  chair  and  slept.     But  even  in 
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sleep  there  was  that  upon  his  face  which 
made  his  dog  crouch  silent  by  his  feet,  and 
not  a  servant  in  his  household  dared  offer  him 
food  or  come  to  his  presence  unbidden.  The 
man  was  dangerous,  and  all  creatures  near 
him  felt  this  instinctively,  and  quailing  from 
his  glance  they  slunk  away  and  left  his  path 
clear  for  him. 

When  the  sun  sank  he  rang  and  ordered 
food  and  wine.  And  as  he  ate  he  jested  in 
an  odd,  rough,  unwonted  way  with  the  man 
who  waited  on  him.  He  even  asked  for 
news  —  stable  news,  servants'-hall  news, 
country-side  news,  all  the  lowest  gossip  that 
vacant  heads  carried  from  place  to  place  and 
told  with  gaping  mouths.  All  this  he  asked 
for  and  heard  sometimes  with  a  ribald  jest, 
sometimes  with  an  oath. 

Ah !  there  was  a  ghost  at  Caerlerrick 
was  there?  Well,  if  he  saw  a  ghost  he 
shoukl  shoot  it.  There  would  be  no  one  to 
blame  but  the  ghost  himself  if  a  bullet  let 
out  life,  as  it  would  if  lodged  in  flesh  and 
blood. 

One  topic  he  avoided  —  his  wife.  No 
sliadow  of  this  talk  touched  her.  The 
frightened  servant,  who  laughed  little  wild 
jerky  laughs  when  his  master  laughed,  felt 
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that  here  was  grouDcl  he  must  not  tread  on 
even  in  thought.  His  master's  desperate 
eyes,  a  Kttle  bloodshot,  were  on  him  often, 
reading  his  very  soul,  and  if  he  neared  that 
precipice  they  would  spring  on  him  and  push 
him  on  into  death. 

And  so  the  diuner  ended  at  length,  and 
the  frightened  man,  glad  from  the  tip  of  his 
crown  down  to  his  very  heels,  slunk  to  the 
door  and  laid  liis  hand  upon  the  lock. 

His  master's  voice  called  him  back  with  a 
spasm  at  his  heart  and  a  white  face. 

"  D — n  the  wine  !     Bring  brandy  !" 

The  man  brought  it,  witli  double  respect 
and  swiftness  because  of  the  oath,  and  laid 
it  down  silentl}^  before  his  master. 

"  Tell  them  to  saddle  Black  Adder  and 
bring  him  to  the  door  in  half  an  hour.  I 
shall  be  out  late.  Xo  one  must  sit  up. 
Leave  the  glass  door  leading  to  the  garden 
unlocked  for  me.     I'll  come  in  that  way." 

"  Yes,  sir.  And — and  you  take  Dick,  sir, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"No,  I  take  Old  Nick— that  is,  I  go 
alone.     Leave  the  room  I" 

Every  night  for  a  week  !}>Ir.  Bosperis  took 
this  dark,  lonely  ride,  aud  every  morning 
his   horse  was  found  in   the  stable,  weary, 
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trembling,  dead  beat.  No  one  knew  at 
what  hour  he  returned,  no  one  knew  whither 
he  had  gone,  no  voice  dared  ask  him.  He 
accustomed  his  scared  household  to  these 
dismal  nocturnal  rides,  and  soon  they  passed 
without  rem^ark.  Just  a  lifted  eyebrow,  a 
whispered  word,  a  raised  finger,  this  was  all, 
,as  he  and  his  black  steed  swept  swiftly  up  the 
road  like  a  dark  dream. 

On  the  eighth  night  he  went  out  on  foot. 
Apparently  he  returned  home  earlier  this 
night,  for  a  frightened  woman-servant,  lurk- 
ing on  the  stairs,  saw  him  glide  in  by  the 
garden  door  —  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  kept  burning  for  him  that  his  face  was 
ghastly  pale — saw  him  take  a  flask  from 
his  pocket  and  drink  heavily,  then,  with  a 
suppressed  moan  upon  his  lips,  saw  him 
stagger  to  a  chair  and  press  his  clenched 
hand  against  his  brow,  then  saw  his  face  fall 
forward  buried  in  both  hands,  and  heard  the 
groan  he  could  no  longer  keep  back  burst 
from  his  very  heart  through  parched  throat 
and  dead-white  lips. 

Seeing  all  this,  the  woman  felt  sick  with 
that  sort  of  fear  one  has  of  a  snake  or  some- 
thing deadly  springing  on  the  sight  un- 
awares, and    clutching  at  the  balusters  she 
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crept  away,  a  shadowy  terror  at  her  back 
following  lier,  just  touching  her  ear  with  a 
dreadful  whisper  that  she  might  die  if  he 
looked  up  and  saw  her. 

She  had  reason  to  remember  this  odd 
haggard  vision  next  day,  for  with  the  bright 
summer  light  there  came  news  to  Bosanken. 
Such  news  as  make  the  eyes  to  stare,  and  the 
lips  to  shake,  and  the  heart  to  beat  faintly, 
and  all  the  life  within  this  house  of  flesh  to 
quiver  and  tremble  with  thoughts  of  dark- 
ness, and  stark  death  h'ing  stiff  and  chill 
in  some  chamber,  where  silent  horror 
broods. 

A  terrible  word  passed  from  lip  to  lip  ; 
here  and  there  the  household  stood  in  little 
groups  wondering,  talking,  shrinking,  but 
not  one  amoncr  them  had  courasce  to  Sfo  to 
the  man  sleeping  in  his  chair  and  wake  him 
from  his  dream  of  sadness  and  defiance,  ten- 
derness and  fury,  all  blending  in  one  haggard 
smile  of  sufferino^  on  his  wan  face. 

Let  him  sleep  on ;  he  is  dreaming  of  his 
young  days — beautiful  and  wicked — days  of 
joy  and  glory,  days  of  passion  and  strength, 
when  he  stood  upon  the  earth  a  god,  and 
knew  not  his  march  was  towards  darkness 
and  dust.     When  he  wakes  something  more 
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terrible  than  these  will  be  with  him,  and  a 
dread  shadow  at  his  side  will  whisper — 

*'  This  blood  is  on  your  head.  Behold, 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death  1" 

•5f  -X-  -'A  •?5-  -i^ 

Oliver  de  Beauvoir  and  his  sister  took  np 
their  temporary  abode  at  a  small  watering- 
place  about  two  miles  from  Bosanken,  and 
less  than  this  distance  from  Caerlerrick. 
Lady  Theresa's  health  was  sufficient  excuse 
for  this  change.  She  and  her  brother  were 
careful  to  do  nothing,  say  nothing,  that 
would  cause  scandaL  They  would  wait  and 
see  what  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas  meant  to 
do. 

Thus  these  eight  days  were  to  them  a 
waiting  time — a  time  filled  with  surmise, 
doubt,  and  pain.  Barbara's  strange  disap- 
pearance filled  up  the  measure  of  their  dis- 
may, for  though  they  no  longer  thought  of 
her  as  the  victim  of  an  accident,  her  con- 
tinued absence  and  silence  m^ade  the  air 
thick  with  conjectures  and  wonder,  which 
prepared  people's  minds  for  a  mystery 
which  they  themselves  too  well  knew  the 
touch  of  a  finger  might  unfold.  Yes,  there 
was  cause  enough  for  both  pain  and  fear  in 
this  strange  flight  of  Barbara's — this  silent 
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mysterious  withdrawal  of  her  presence  from 
Bosanken. 

The  horrible  suggestion  of  suicide  which 
Mr.  Bosperis  had  breathed  out  in  his  fury, 
did  not  rest  long  in  Oliver's  mind.  Barbara's 
quiet,  calm,  earnest  nature  rose  before  him 
in  thought  and  suppressed  the  fear.  He 
searched  for  her  for  three  daj^s  with  a  sort 
of  frantic  misery  hot  on  him,  then  his  zeal 
slackened,  and  he  declared  himself  weary  of 
false  hope  and  false  news. 

All  this  while  he  forgot  Rose,  but  on  the 
third  evening  a  thought — gathered  from 
Deborah's  stony  eyes — struck  him  that  she 
might  know  something.  He  even  fancied, 
with  a  dull  thick  pain  lying  sluggish  among 
his  fancies,  that  she  was  cognizant  that  day 
of  Barbara's  presence  at  the  ruins.  He  went 
to  the  chapel  at  the  time  of  his  usual  ap- 
pointments with  Eose,  and  found  it  full  of 
workmen  dismantling  the  walls. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  he  said, 
standing  aghast. 

"  Tearing  down  this  gashly  auld  place, 
sir,  by  Sir  Cuthbert's  orders." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  working 
here  ?" 

"  Since  Saturdav,  sir.'' 
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It  was  on  Friday  he  last  saw  Eose.  So 
now  there  was  added  to  tlie  dull  aching  of 
his  heart  for  Barbara  a  dismal  fear  for 
Eose.  Sir  Cuthbert's  character  for  gloom, 
revenge,  and  violent  paroxysms  of  fury  re- 
curred to  him  with  a  throb  of  terror  that 
nuide  his  heart  leap.  What  w^as  a  timid 
girl  in  this  man's  liands  ?  And  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  world  to  him  ?  For  years 
he  had  lived  an  odd,  eccentric,  half-crazed 
life  outside  the  workl,  keeping  tenants  and 
dependents  submissive  at  his  feet.  Why,  if 
he  chose  to  shut  Eose  up  in  the  skeleton 
chamber  of  his  horrible  old  fortress,  who  in 
his  household  would  dare  to  tell  the  fact,  or 
give  the  girl  any  help  ? 

But  then,  again,  it  miglit  be  an  accident 
his  tearing  down  this  ancient  chapel — it 
might  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  meetings 
here  with,  Eose.  If  so  she  would  find  some 
way  of  seeing  him  elsewdiere,  or  at  least  of 
writing  to  him.  And  with  this  hope  he 
went  home  with  leaden  feet  and  a  face  pale 
with  thought.  His  sister,  as  he  told  out  his 
fears,  was  more  alarmed  than  he. 

"  Think,"  she  said,  "  how  great  a  cause 
that  man  has  to  hate  all  at  Bosanken.  He 
w^ould  include  you  in  this  hate.     With  what 
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sort  of  feeling  would  he  hear  of  your  clan- 
destine meetings  with  his  step-daughter? 
The  girl  is  not  safe,  Oliver — you  must  rescue 
her  from  danger." 

Oliver  took  a  cigar  and  wandered  out  by 
the  seashore,  restless,  uncertain,  angrj^  his 
exasperated  heart  carrj'ing  him  on  with 
swift  strides,  his  perplexed  brain  bringing 
him  >lowly  back. 

And  grinding  on  through  it  all  was  always 
llie  old  theme,  what  a  villain  was  Bos- 
peris  !  what  an  inexplicable  madman  was 
Tregethas  ! 

He  had  not  much  mercy  for  his  sister's 
pale  face  and  breaking  heart ;  his  own  cares 
were  putting  him  on  the  rack  just  now,  and 
lie  was  not  a  man  to  take  the  punishment 
of  his  sins  softly. 

*  ^  *  *  * 

At  Caerlerrick,  during  these  eight  days, 
old  Primrose  Behenna  lies  slowly  dying. 
Her  eyes  have  an  awful  fire  in  them  still, 
all  the  life  in  her  sad,  withered^  ancient  body 
concentrate^;  in  these  black  caverns,  and 
they  glow  like  living  coals  and  speak  un- 
utterable things  as  they  gaze  straight  for- 
ward into  the  gulf  of  death. 

Eose  rushes  away  from  her  scared,  but 
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stands  without  the  door  and  breaks  into 
little  rills  of  cruel  laughter  as  she  rehearses 
to  Fatima  some  of  the  last  weird  croakings 
of  the  poor  Eaven. 

Yes,  Fatima  is  here  with  her  eyes  wide 
open,  and  the  odd  green  liglits  in  them 
shining  this  way  and  that,  quick  as  emerald 
lightnings,  as  she  peers  about.  Fatima 
arrived  hurriedly,  having  come  the  instant 
she  was  invited.  And  the  invitation  was 
sent  before  Sir  Cuthbert  divined  the  hard 
dilemma  that  would  be  presented  to  him. 
But  he  took  his  choice  between  the  two 
evils  promptly,  then  waited  his  time.  So 
Fatima  comes  to  Caerlerrick  in  the  midst 
of  a  deep  hush,  a  breathless  calm,  like  the 
quiet  terror  of  the  tempest  ere  it  rises  in 
its  strength.  With  her  quick  sensitive 
temperament  she  feels  this,  and  at  times, 
among  the  queer  green  lights  of  her  shining 
eyes,  there  quivers  a  little  dart  of  fear.  But 
even  this  has  an  excitement  and  an  ex- 
pectancy, not  without  charm  to  a  creature 
of  boundless  curiosity.  So,  on  the  whole, 
Fatima  is  delighted  with  Caerlerrick. 

"  3fa  chere,''  she  says  to  Eose,  "  j^our 
cliateau  is  unique,  splendid,  sublime.  I  walk 
in  fairyland.  Here  is  your  beautiful  mother 
as  the  good  fairy;  here  is  your  stepfather, 
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the  wizard,  who  will  chansre  to  be  a  kin^ 
or  a  demon — one  must  choose  which ;  here 
is  the  malignant  fairy,  whom  you  call  the 
Eaven  ;  and  lastly  there  is  the  secret,  of 
which  you  tell  me  with  hushed  breath. 
There  remains  only  to  add  our  two  selves 
and  our  lovers  and  a  rival,  and  we  have  a 
whole  drama  complete." 

And  Fatima  smiles  with  a  tiny  bit  of 
malice  in  her  eyes. 

"As  for  the  rival,"  Eose  returns,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head,  "  she  is  disposed  of  She 
will  trouble  me  no  more.  The  lover  is  yet 
to  be  won.  You'll  help  me  with  all  your 
heart,  Blanche,  wont  you  ?" 

"  Certainly.  I  suppose  I  shan't  get  my 
head  cut  off  if  I  open  the  Bluebeard 
chamber."  And  Fatima  laughs  rather  ner- 
vously. "  After  all,  my  dear,  your  skeleton 
cupboard  here  is  a  horror.  It  is  only  in 
England  people  would  keep  such  a  wretched 
dungeon  for  a  show  to  astonish  gaping  fools, 
and  a  trap  to  get  half-crowns  for  your 
servants.  That  dreadful  little  den  is  the 
only  place  in  your  chateau  I  don't  admire. 
In  France  we  sliould  soon  turn  it  into  a  con- 
servator}' or  something  cheerful.  How  very 
odd  you  English  are  !" 

This  to  Fatima  excused  everything.     She 
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was  in  England,  where  eccentricity  and  tlie 
''  spleen"  made  all  laws  and  customs.  If 
Sir  Cuthbert  had  put  a  halter  of  straw  round 
his  fair  lady's  neck  and  driven  her  off  to 
market,  it  would  not  have  astonished  Fatima. 
She  was  afraid  of  that  grave,  taciturn  man ; 
she  passed  him  in  corridor  or  hall  with  a 
deprecatory  curtsey  and  a  wild  little  smile, 
then  hurried  away.  There  was  no  knowing, 
you  see,  what  shape  his  eccentricity  might 
take.  She  felt  safer  out  of  his  sight.  Now 
with  the  Eaven  it  was  different.  Fatima 
had  no  fear  of  the  weird,  strange  woman, 
whose  withered  age,  wild  eyes,  and  silver 
voice,  and  touching  half-crazed  devotion, 
made  up  a  mingled  picture  half  grotesque, 
half  sublim^e.  Her  exaggeration,  too,  of  her 
age,  and  that  ghostly  fancy  that  she  held 
Eose  Behenna's  life,  not  her  own,  had  its  odd 
side  for  Fatima,  amusing  her  with  its  mix- 
ture of  pathos  and  delusion.  "  Tiens !  que 
ced  drbUr  she  would  cry,  and  her  musical 
French  laughter  broke  into  the  breathless 
hush  at  Caerlerrick,  and  made  it  merry  for 
a  moment. 

And  so  the  sixth  day  of  the  waiting  time 
came  and  passed. 

On  the   seventh  morning  Eose  was  angrj^ 
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and  somewhat  frightened.  She  had  dis- 
covered, hefore  Oliver  did,  that  workmen 
were  dismantling  the  ruins,  and  she  wrote 
to  him  appointing  another  rendezvous.  She 
received  no  answer. 

"  Your  letter  never  reached  its  destina- 
tion," said  clever  Fatima. 

Eose  laughed  in  disbelief,  and  wrote 
another  letter. 

Fatima  said  nothing,  but,  like  the  soft 
white  cat  she  was,  she  watched  the  mes- 
senger, and  saw  him  take  the  letter  to  Sir 
Cuthbert's  room.  This  news  told  to  Eose 
changed  her  pretty  pink  cheeks  to  snow, 
but  it  also  roused  that  latent  ire  and  venom 
of  her  nature  which  made  the  little  Lizard 
liken  her  to  a  snake. 

She  tried  to  go  out  and  see  Oliver.  She 
found  her  path  intercepted  bv  her  step- 
fatlier,  v/ho  led  her  back  to  the  house  with 
a  few  words  of  such  dire  wrath  and  menace 
that  her  heart  quailed  at  them.  She  suffered 
in  this  fear,  and  to  be  made  to  suffer  was  a 
thing  Eose  never  forgave.  All  her  selfish 
nature  now  was  raised  to  be  revenged  on 
the  "tyrant"  who  had  caused  her  knees  to 
tremble,  her  heart  to  quake,  and  her  soul  to 
writhe  beneath  the  bitter  irony  of  his  tongue 
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and  the  iron  hand  of  his  power.  She  ran 
weeping  to  her  raother,  who  received  her 
with  unwonted  anger  and  reproaches  for  her 
duplicity.  Thus  uncoraforted,  Rose  went 
sullenly  to  her  own  room  and  conferred  with 
her  sly  white  friend. 

That  night — the  seventh  of  those  lone 
dark  rides  when  Ernest  Bosperis  went  forth 
like  a  lost  spirit  seeking  desolate  places — 
old  Primrose  Be  henna  lay  drifting  fast 
towards  the  great  gulf  whose  shores  are 
Time  and  Eternity.  She  wandered  in  her 
mind,  and  at  midnight  asked  for  Eose 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  terror  and  de- 
lirium. 

"  Is  she  aUve  ?  Is  she  well  ?  Let  me  see 
her/*  she  cried  out,  in  her  shrill  silver 
voice. 

Eose  came  to  her  pettishly,  unwillingly, 
and  her  rosebud  face  looked  down  in  angry 
impatience  on  the  seamed,  scarred  visage 
and  wild  eyes  which  gazed  up  at  her  in 
piteous  terror  of  death. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?"  said  Primrose,  and 
her  sweet  voice  thrilled  and  trembled.  "  Is 
the  life  over,  really  gone,  that  you  gave 
me  ?  The  forty  years  have  vanished  like  a 
dream.     A  few  sands — are  there  not  a  few 
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sands  more  yet  to  fall  before  you  and  I 
must  go  ?" 

"Oh,  you  mad  old  skeleton!"  Eose  answers 
snappishly.  ''I  am  Eose  Carteret,  and  lam 
certainly  not  going  to  the  churchyard  with 
you.     Don't  think  it." 

"And  you  are  well — quite  well?"  Prim- 
rose says  eagerly. 

"  She  is  flourishing  like  a  rose,"  returns 
Fatima,  who,  soft  and  white,  is  standing  by 
the  bedside,  wondering  at  the  lack  of  priest, 
and  holy  oil,  and  blessed  candle,  and  think- 
inor  how  like  a  heathen  these  Encrli>h 
heretics  die. 

"  Like  a  rose  I"  repeats  the  poor  Eaven 
wistfully.  Then  her  awful  eyes  light  up 
with  a  sudden  fire,  and  she  clutches  at 
Fatima's  dress.  "  Do  you  think,"  she 
whispers  wildly,  "  they  have  given  her  a 
little  time — a  little  longer  time  ?  Do  you 
think  she'll  live  another  month  or  two  ?" 

"  Come  away  I"  breaks  in  Eose  angrily  ; 
"  these  ugly  croakings  chill  my  blood." 

"  Perhaps  I  mistook  the  time,"  continues 
Primrose,  in  the  same  silver-clear  eager 
whisper,  "  and  she  said  foiiy  years  and  a 
month  or  two — did  she  say  it  ?" 

"  Xo,  Eaven  1"    cries   Eose,  exasperated  ; 
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"  she  did  not  say  it !  She  did  not  say  a 
week  or  a  day  longer.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  that.  You  ought  to  be  glad  to  go.  I 
should  be  rejoiced  if  I  were  you." 

"  Ah  !  you  were  always  ready  to  die — too 
ready  !"  Primrose  answers  bitterly.  "  A  hot 
life,  a  cold  death — there,  go  away  !" 

"Good  night,  you  mad  old  Eaven,"  re- 
turns Eose;   "go  to  sleep  if  you  can." 

She  and  Fatima  creep  away,  with  Prim- 
rose Behenna's  big  wild  eyes,  full  of  savage 
ansrer,  folio  win  2^  them  to  the  last.  In  the 
corridor  the  two  girls  stand  a  moment  with 
a  little  shivering  awe  and  terror  on  them. 
Eose  is  the  first  to  recover  herself  and 
laugh. 

"  The  poor  old  Eaven's  last  croakings  are 
ghastly,"  she  says.  "  What  a  comfort  it  will 
be  when  she  is  boxed  up  and  carried  away  !" 

"  It  will  be  a  pity  to  lose  such  an  old 
curiosity,"  Fatima  returns.  ''  I  suppose  she 
is  over  a  hundred  years  old  ?" 

"  No  ;  Sir  Cuthbert  says  she  ^  is  only 
ninety-nine.  And  she  has  been  a  little 
queer  in  her  head  ever  since  she  had  a  fever 
forty  years  ago.  They  say  the  woman 
watching  her  fell  asleep,  and  on  waking 
missed  her  from  her  bed.     She  was  searched 
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for  all  over  Caerlerrick,  and  found  at  last  by 
the  pool  wliere  Eose  Behenna  drowned  her- 
self. From  that  day  she  recovered.  The 
doctor  said  his  skill  had  cured  her,  the  nurse 
asserted  it  was  the  fresh  air,  old  Primrose 
herself  declared  that  she  was  dead,  and  the  life 
she  had  now  was  the  drowned  girl's,  whose 
ghost  had  appeared  to  her  by  the  pool,  and 
given  her  the  years  allotted  to  herself  had 
she  not  flung  them  away  by  suicide.  There, 
that's  the  story.  Let  us  go  to  bed — I  am 
shiverinLT." 

"  Hush.!"  Fatima  says  eagerly,  ''  what  is 
that?" 

A  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  was 
softly  opened  just  a  little  way,  and  a  hand 
— a  thin  pale  hand — thrust  out  from  the 
darkness  within,  grasped  it  and  swung  it 
gently  to  and  fro.  Then  it  closed  as  softly 
as  before,  the  hand  withdrawing  slowly,  and 
the  two  girls  were  left  alone  in  the  corridor 
with  staring  eyes,  looking  into  each  other's 
w^hite  faces. 

"  "Was  it  milady  ?"  says  Fatima. 

Eose  looks  at  her  a  great  blank  no. 

"  To  what  place  does  the  door  lead  ?" 

"  To  a  little  staircase  going  down  to  Sir 
Cuthbert's  rooms." 

VOL.    III.  2 
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They  read  eacli  otlier's  looks  a  moment 
without  a  word.  Then  Fatima  steals  with 
footfall  of  velvet  to  the  door,  and  lays  a  soft 
white  hand  upon  the  lock.  She  glances 
back,  and  her  green  eyes  plainly  tell  the  tale 
to  Eose  that  it  is  fastened  from  within. 

*'  TiensP'  she  whispers,  as  Eose  glides  up 
to  her  ;  "  I  feel  I  shall  have  a  fit  of  som- 
nambulism to-night.  Have  you  an  old 
black  shawl  to  lend  me  ?  One  catches  cold 
sometimes." 

***** 

On  this  seventh  night  of  Ernest  Bosperis' 
hasfo^ard  watch  what  did  Fatima  see  ?  Per- 
haps  only  a  sepulchral  feast  spread  with 
ghastly  custom  as  the  sun  set,  and  eaten  in 
loneliness  and  suffering  in  the  watches  of 
the  night,  perhaps  something  more — some- 
thing with  terror  and  pain  and  pity  in  it, 
which  sends  her  to  her  prayers,  and  then  to 
her  bed  weeping. 

In  the  morning  she  avoids  Eose  and 
Lady  Tregethas,  and  wanders  out  alone  in 
the  park.  At  noon  Eose,  also  alone,  is  in 
the  Eaven's  chamber  when  there  sounds 
suddenly  on  her  startled  ears  the  silver 
tinkle  of  that  strange  sweet  bell.  Old  Prim- 
rose opens  her  wild  eyes  on  hearing  it^  and 
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looks  a  piteous  prayer  at  Eose.  The  prett}^ 
pink  is  chased  away  from  her  cheeks,  and 
there  has  settled  on  her  face  a  white  reso- 
lution which  makes  her  eyes  darken  and 
shine  like  diamonds. 

"  Never  fear,  Eaven,"  she  says.  ''  I'll  go 
to  Sir  ]\Ialins  myself." 

These  words  strike  Primrose  into  a  new 
and  terrible  life.  Her  ghastly  gaunt  figure 
rises  in  the  bed,  her  skeleton  hands  strive 
to  clutch  at  Eose. 

''No,  no  1"  she  screams.  "  Stop  !  Come 
back  !  You  are  not  fit  to  answer  Sir  Malins' 
bell.  You  are  rushing  to  your  death  !  You 
know  not  what  you  do  !  She  is  gone  !'' 
whimpers  Primrose  as  the  unheeding  girl 
rushed  away. 

Then  her  skeleton  frame  fell  back  upon 
the  bed,  the  sweat  of  some  great  agony 
came  out  upon  her  forehead  in  big  beads, 
her  parched  tongue  strove  to  cry  for 
help ;  but  in  her  wild  effort  to  stay  Eose 
her  last  strength  was  gone,  and  not  a  sound 
broke  from  her  shaking  lips,  only  her  black 
eyes  glowed  still  with  life  and  fear,  and 
her  clasped  hands  upraised  spoke  a  silent 
prayer. 

Meanwhile    Eose    has    reached   the    old 

2—2 
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cumbrous  windlass,  the  masked  trap-door, 
and  rough-hewn  dismal  stairs  which  me- 
diaeval wickedness  had  made  to  secure  itself 
from  the  like  knightly  quality  in  its  neigh- 
bours. The  dim  lamp  swings  above  her 
head,  the  long  chain  creaks  ;  her  breath 
comes  gaspingly  in  the  cold  atmosphere, 
her  heart  beats  like  a  scared  bird's,  her 
quivering  hands  touch  the  door  at  last.  She 
has  proved  her  conrage,  she  has  kept  her 
promise — she  has  won  that  very  worthless, 
flashy,  false  jewel,  a  fickle  man's  love.  In 
another  instant  the  secret  hidden  so  long  at 
Caerlerrick  will  be  hers,  and  if  hers,  his. 
And  now  she  pauses,  a  sickening  fear  lays 
hold  of  all  her  senses,  and  for  a  moment  slie 
is  quite  blind  and  faint.  The  next  instant 
she  has  darted  within  Sir  Malins'  room,  and 
stands  face  to  face  with — Fatima  ! 

Fatima  is  very  white  ;  she  is  half  laugh- 
ing, half  crying. 

"I  have  nearly  pulled  down  the  ghost- 
bell,"  she  says.  "  I  do  believe  in  another 
minute  I  should  have  gone  mad.'' 

"  How  did  you  get  here  ?"  cries  Eose, 
her  gaze  fixed  in  astonishment,  and  her 
heart  upon  her  lips  still. 

"  Get  me  out  of  it  first  :  I'll  tell  3'ou 
afterwards  how  I  got  into  it." 
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Very  friglitened,  veiy  silently,  tliey  climb 
ap  the  ugly  dismal  well  through  which  the 
stairs  wind,  both  with  a  hearty  hatred  for 
the  noble  barons  and  chivalric  times  which 
developed  such  pleasant  places,  and  both 
speechlessly  wondering  what  or  wiio  will 
meet  them  at  the  top. 

It  is  the  master  of  the  castle  who,  with- 
out a  word,  helps  them  out  of  this  grim 
feudal  refuge,  wringing  their  hands  a  little 
tightly  as  he  assists  them  to  gain  the  light 
of  day.  When  the  black  ugliness  and  dark- 
ness are  quite  behind  them,  he  turns  to 
Fatima  with  stiff  politeness. 

"  Miss  Yaldelapins,"  he  says  in  unmiti- 
gated English,  "  I  hope  you  have  found 
pleasure  in  exploring  this  ancient  place. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  letting  your  father 
know,  that  unavoidable  events  make  it  im- 
perative on  me  to  shorten  your  visit  to 
Lady  Tregethas  ?  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  can 
send,  or  come  for  you  as  soon  as  he  receives 
your  letter.  Will  you  go  to  the  drawing- 
room  ?  Lady  Tregethas  awaits  you  there. 
Rose  will  come  with  me." 

He  lays  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and 
makes  her  thus  a  prisoner,  for  though  his 
touch  is  light  and  cold,  it  holds  her  hy  its 
will,  and   not  its    power.     Fatima   with  a 
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swift  little  bow  and  blazing  eyes  marches 
away  with  all  her  French  nerves  bristling. 

"Blanche!"  cried  Eose,  in  the  old  sweet 
accents  of  Blois,  "  manage  to  tell  Am  I  am 
in  terror,  and  perhaps  danger.  Bid  hira 
remember  his  promise  to  rescue  me," 

French  is  an  unknown  tongue  to  the 
baronet-gaoler ;  he  listens  with  grim  sus- 
picion, then  comes  back  a  step. 

"  You  had  better  say  good-by  to  each 
other^  you  two.  I  cannot  let  you  meet 
again — no,  and  it  is  not  all  my  fault."  This 
in  answer  to  Fatima's  pretty  little  French 
scream,  and  he  waves  his  hand  at  her  de- 
precatingly.  "  You  have  brought  it  on 
yourselves.  You  are  playing  with  life  and 
death  like  blind  children  on  the  edge  of  a 
furnace.  There,  say  good-by,  but  speak 
English." 

They  rush  to  each  other's  arms^  more  in 
fear  than  love  ^  the  green  eyes  look  down 
kindly  into  the  tearful  blue,  and  in  her  kisses 
Fatima  tries  to  say — oh,  what  does  she  not 
try  to  say  ?  but  vainly,  for  not  a  word  can 
pass  with  that  grey  grim  iron  listener  stand- 
ing by. 

"I  am  soriy  to  vex  a  guest."  he  says  in 
that  cold,  courteous  tone  of  his^  ''but  the 
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sad  secret  of  mj  house  is  mj  own,  ]Miss  Yal- 
delapins,  not  a  stranger's,  and  I  must  tell 
it  at  my  own  time,  with  my  own  voice. 
Could  you  not  have  waited  a  day  or  two  ?" 
As  he  uttered  these  words  his  tone,  his 
aspect,  his  white  wrath,  suppressed  by  cour- 
tesy, all  changed  into  one  pale  look  of  hate, 
fury,  pain  unspeakable.  "With  these  upon 
his  face  he  hurried  Eose  away,  and  left 
Fatima  orazino:  blanklv,  with  the  o-reen  lights 
in  her  eyes  growing  fiery,  and  two  small 
fists  clenched  like  white  pavv's  with  good 
claws  within  them. 

*  Tje  7^  *  ^ 

That  night — the  eighth  night  of  those 
baleful,  doleful  wanderings  of  a  suspicious, 
defiant  man — Oliver  de  Eeauvoir  received  a 
mysterious  epistle  from  Caerlerrick.  It  was 
from  Fatima  ;  she  was  cleverer  at  her  work 
than  Eose,  and  her  messenger  did  her  bid- 
ding. Her  letter  hinted  at  strange  things, 
and  implored  immediate  help  and  counsel. 
All  Eose's  "  little  treacheries,"  she  said, 
were  discovered ;  she  had  incurred  Sir  Cuth- 
bert's  dire  anger,  and  was  now  in  circum- 
stances of  great  danger.  What  the  danger 
might  be  Fatima  did  not  explain,  yet  her 
words  were  evidently  written  in  trepidation 
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and  the  fear  of  some  inexplicable  evil.  Eose 
must  be  rescued  at  once  ;  the  place  in  which 
she  was  a  prisoner  v/as  dangerous.  She  had 
kept  her  promise  to  him,  he  must  now  fulfil 
his  to  her.  He  must  aid  her  to  escap-e  fromi 
Caerlerrick. 

This  letter  Oliver  brought  to  his  sister^ 
and  both  read  it  with  that  chill  foreboding 
of  coming  evil  which  such  words  might  well 
evoke. 

***** 

''And  she  came  out  safe  from  Sir  Malins' 
room?"  Primrose  says  for  the  twentieth 
time.  "And  she  is  well  and  happy  to- 
night ?^' 

"  Not  very  happy^  I  tliink.  Primrose/^ 
Lady  Tregethas  answers,  "  but  happier,  per- 
haps, than  I  am.  And  she  deserves  a  little 
sorrow  for  her  ingratitude  and  deceit/' 

"  Yes,  yes,  a  little  sorrow,  but  not  death. 
Bliell  live  now — ^you  have  said  so." 

This  superstitious  anxiety  for  Eose,  so 
selfish  in  its  crazed  fears,  vexed  Lady  Tre- 
gethas. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  child  is  well,"  she 
said  in  a  firm  tone.  "  I  have  said  again  and 
again  it  was  the  French  girl  rang  the  bell. 
She  got  to  the  room  by  the  way  we  know  of. 
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Primrose.  Xow  try  to  make  yourself  tran- 
quil, and  sleep.     It  is  near  midnight." 

"  You'll  stay  with  me  ?"  Primrose  an- 
swers, striving  to  keej)  her  restless  head  still 
upon  the  pillow. 

"Yes.     Have  I  not  promised?" 

And  drawing  the  lamp  nearer  to  her. 
Lady  Tregethas  takes  up  her  work  again, 
and  silence  sinks  down  upon  the  sick  room. 
But  there  is  no  sleep  in  the  wild  fever  of 
the  awful  eyes  watching  her  so  furtively, 
there  is  no  sleep  in  the  dull,  moaning,  mut- 
tering lips,  no  sleep  in  the  clutching  hands, 
no  sleep  in  the  haggard  lines  of  the  pale, 
leaden,  wrinkled  face.  Lady  Tregethas 
comes  to  the  bedside,  wipes  her  brow  with 
pitj'ing  hand,  puts  cordials  to  her  lips,  and 
speaks  soothingly  to  the  poor  aged  wanderer 
standing  now  on  the  borderland. 

"  Why  are  you  so  restless.  Primrose  ? 
Take  comfort.  You  have  been  a  faithful 
woman — a  devoted  servant  to  this  house  all 
your  life  long." 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  this  house,  not  to  God. 
And  now  there's  the  prison-house  where  I 
shall  lie  alone  among  the  dead — the  prison- 
house  of  cold  earth.  Ah  I  ^ou  don't  care — 
you  are  living  and  well ;  it  is  the   old  and 
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the  sick  who  think  and  shudder.     And  you 
ouo^ht  to  care.     You    are    my    own  blood. 


my 
Your  father  was  my  son." 

"And  I  do  care,  Primrose.  Be  con- 
soled ;  think  of  the  promises " 

"  Ah,  ah  !  I  think  when  I  can.  My  head 
is  clear  to-night.  I  understand  all  you  say. 
Ml/  great-grand-daughter  will  be  heiress 
here.  I  ought  to  live  to  see  that,  and  I 
shall.  If  she  lives  how  can  I  die  ?  That's 
against  her  promise." 

"  You  wander  again,  dear  Primrose.  Do 
not  talk." 

"  But  is  it  fair  Sir  Cutliberfc  should  cut  off 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  and  give  his  lands 
to  a  Behenna  ?  He  does  not  know  that ; 
you  are  too  proud  to  tell  him ;  but  /  say, 
standinsr  on  the  brink  as  I  am  now,  you 
ought  to  tell  him.  I  see  your  face  there 
shining  by  the  lamp.  I  see  the  shame  on 
it  for  the  poor  old,  wrinkled,  worn-out 
woman " 

"  No,  Primrose,  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
you.  You  have  been  true  and  faithful.  It 
is  Sir  Cuthbert's  pride  I  spare,  not  my  own ; 
and  perhaps  " — and  Lady  Tregetbas  sighed 
deeply — "  I  think  too  much  of  my  child." 

"  Ah !  that  you  do.     And  she  is  not  worth 
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it.  She  is  not  good ;  she  says  cruel  things 
to  me — things  that  bite  and  sting  me  as  I 
lie  here  helpless.  If  I  was  only  j'oiinger  1" 
and  Primrose  shook  her  thin  hand  in  the 
air,  while  her  eyes  grew  full  of  menace. 

"  Do  not  be  hurt  or  angry/'  Lady  Trege- 
thas  says,  as  her  face  flushes.  "  It  is  but 
the  foolish  talk  of  a  clnld." 

"  Child  or  woman,"  Primrose  answers, 
"  you  are  hiding  a  truth  for  her  sake.  Do 
the  right,  or  harm  will  come  of  it.  Xever 
mind  Sir  Cuthbert's  hate  of  a  Bosperis ; 
never  mind  your  own  love  ;  do  right,  I  say!" 
And  clear  and  strong  her  silver  voice  rang 
out  like  a  bell. 

"  It  will  be  done  to-morrow,"  Lady  Tre- 
gethas  answers  in  a  patient  voice.  "  Have 
I  not  said  this  is  the  last  nvAit  of  waitins^?" 

"And  you  will  tell  Sir  Cuthbert  then' 
that  Eose  is  a  Behenna  ?" 

''  I  will  tell  him,  but  at  some  more  fitting 
time.  Think  of  his  great  sorrow.  Prim- 
rose, and  his  hard  task.  I  will  not  vex 
him  with  my  little  wave  of  bitterness  to- 
morrow." 

Her  words  touched  the  broken  chord,  and 
scared  the  poor  Eaven  back  to  her  old  un- 
reason ;  the  fiery  anguish  of  forgotten  woes 
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burned  again  in  her  eyes,  upon  her  face  there 
settled  down  the  old  haunted  look. 

"  I  helped  him  in  his  task,  but  it  wore 
my  brain  away.  Will  my  son,  ray  boy,  never 
come  back  to  me  ?  I  wish  he  had  kept  his 
word  to  Deborah,  then  Eose  Behenna  would 
never  have  come  back  to  kill  me — stolen 
back  like  a  snake  to  Caerlerrick  to  betray  its 
secrets  and  covet  its  wealth." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  Primrose  ;  you  talk 
wildly." 

"  Wildly?  Well,  the  world  is  a  wild  and 
evil  dream  to  me  now.  But  that's  above 
ground.  What  will  it  be  below  ?  A  dream 
still,  or  an  awakening  ?  Dark  !  dark  !  it  is 
all  dark." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  lamp  mourn- 
fully, gathering  in  the  light  as  though  it 
were  the  last  time  this  sweet  blessing  would 
touch  her  vision. 

"  So  Sir  Cuthbert  waits  for  the  morning  ?" 
she  said  suddenly,  her  strange  voice  silver 
clear. 

"  Yes ;  this  is  the  last  night  of  this  sad 
time." 

''  Bo  it  is  of  mine.  I  am  going  with  the 
light.^' 

"  No,  no.  Primrose  ;  there  are  many  days 
for  you  yet." 
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"  The  clay  is  gone/'  she  answered  ;  ''  the 
night  comes  fast,  the  long  night.  People 
say  I  am  old — I  have  lived  my  day.  But 
what  are  the  years  that  have  passed  over 
my  Lead  in  light,  compared  to  the  years 
which  will  cross  over  my  sightless  face  in 
darkness  as  I  lie  a  prisoner  ?  I  have  read  in  a 
good  book  '  God  hath  woollen  feet,  but  iron 
hands.'  Yes,  the  feet  of  wool  are  our  steal- 
ing years,  the  iron  hands  are  death  and  the 
grave." 

For  many  a  long  bedridden  month  Prim- 
rose  had  not  been  so  strong  in  voice,  so  clear 
in  mind,  as  she  was  on  this  awful  night. 
Lady  Tregethas  listened  to  her  as  one  listens 
to  a  passing  knell,  and  the  sick  shadows  in 
her  own  heart  rose  %p  like  ghosts,  and 
crowded  chill  around  her.  The  night  was 
breathless,  the  stars  faint  but  clear.  The 
moonlight  slept  silvery  on  the  soft  slopes  of 
the  park,  the  shadows  lay  like  still  phantoms 
on  the  dew ;  every  sound  was  at  rest,  as 
though  the  earth  slumbered  gently  and  had 
found  peace.  Suddenly  through  this  deep 
silence  there  broke  a  shrill  cry,  a  piercing 
scream  of  terror,  and  Lady  Tregethas  started 
to  her  feet ;  the  dying  woman  in  her  bed 
trembled,  and  her  eyes,  lighting  up  with  a 
last  flame,  turned  in  horror  to  the  door. 
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Then  a  white  figure  rushed  in  with  death 
upon  its  face — a  face  that  a  moment  or  two 
ago  was  a  hlooming  rose,  hut  now  so  ghastly 
and  changed  that  for  one  hreathless  second 
the  mother  does  not  recognise  her  child. 

"  It  is  Eose  Behenna  !"  shrieks  Primrose  ; 
"  she  is  slain  !  she  is  dying  !  See  the  blood 
upon  her  dress !" 

Eose  falls  at  her  mother's  feet  as  she  speaks 
— falls  as  her  white  faint  ]ips  strive  to  utter 
one  dreadful  word.  There  are  crimson  stains 
upon  her  bosom,  and  her  life  is  welling  red 
over  her  small  hands,  which  she  has  pressed 
upon  her  side.  Lady  Tregethas  flings  herself 
upon  her  knees  beside  her,  and  fills  the  air 
with  shrieks  for  help.  But  Primrose  looks 
on  calmly,  except  tftat  her  awful  eyes  have 
a  last  glimmer  of  their  old  madness  in  them 
shining  faintly  like  a  dying  fire. 

''  She  is  come  for  me,"  she  murmurs  ;  "  I 
knew  she  would  keep  her  word.  I  knew  her 
sands  of  life  were  down." 

These  are  the  last  words  that  strange 
sweet  silver  voice  shall  ever  speak.  As  she 
looks  upon  that  white  vision  of  death  upon 
the  floor  the  tremulous  dawn  creeps  in  and 
touches  it  with  a  cold  light,  but  her  eyes  fill 
up  with  darkness,  one  wrinkled  hand  is  flung 
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upward,  then  drops  inert,  a  placid  pallid 
smile  flickers  over  lier  face — passes  and  leaves 
that  face  cold,  white,  and  still.  The  Eaven 
has  taken  her  flight  for  ever  from  Caer- 
lerrick. 

The  dawn  is  come.  The  eio:hth  nis^ht  of 
that  fierce  lonely  watch  is  over.  Ernest 
Bosperis,  w^ith  a  haggard  horror  on  his  face, 
returns  to  his  desolate  home,  and,  over-wearv 
with  anguish,  sleeps  in  his  chair  dreaming 
strange  dreams. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 
GENTLEMAN  wishes  to  see  you, 


sir. 


And  witli  a  quiet  hand  a  servant 
lays  a  card  upon  the  table,  then  stands 
silent  and  a  little  watchful,  with  eyes  upon 
his  master's  haggard  face. 

Ernest  Bosperis  is  in  the  full  glare  of  day- 
light now,  awake  indeed,  every  faculty  of 
his  mind,  as  it  were,  standing  at  arms  ready 
to  attack  as  to  defend.  He  puts  down  the 
man's  eyes  steadily,  calmly,  and  his  voice  is 
the  voice  of  a  master  still. 

"  Show  Mr.  Lethbridge  into  the  library. 
I  will  come  to  him  in  a  moment." 

As  tlie  servant  leaves  him  he  sinks  back 
in  his  chair  again,  the  weary  lines  of  pain 
return  to  his  mouth,  the  old  look  of  horror 
and  fear  springs  back  to  his  eyes,  he  presses 
his  hand  upon  them  tightly  to  force  away 
some  vision  which  aches  and  tortures  like  a 
madness.    He  succeeds,  and  springs  up  with 
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a  calm  and  settled  look  of  pale  resolution  on 
his  face. 

"  I  must  wait.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
but  wait  patiently." 

He  is  heart- sick,  he  is  full  of  dismay,  and 
fear,  and  horror,  all  the  springs  of  his  life 
within  him  are  turned  to  bitterness,  yet  he 
greets  Walter  Lethbridge  with  only  just 
that  shade  of  sadness,  which  a  courteous 
host  should  wear,  who  has  to  disappoint  or 
grieve  a  guest. 

"  Mr.  Lethbridge,  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  a  happier  welcome  to  Bosanken.  Your 
cousin  left  us  eight  days  ago,  mysteriously, 
suddenly,  without  a  word  of  warning,  without 
telling  us  whither  she  intended  to  bend  her 
steps." 

"  My  cousin  !  Barbara  !".  exclaims  Walter ; 
and  his  brown,  handsome  face  grows  slowly 
white  as  a  dead  man's. 

"  Yes,  I  grieve  to  say,  Barbara — Miss 
Lethbridge — has  left  us.  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Lethbridge,  pray  sit  down." 

Involuntarily  Walter  obeys,  and  Bosperis 
flings  himself  also  into  a  chair,  with  his  back 
to  the  light. 

"  Will  you  explain  to  me  wiiat  has 
occurred  ?"  Walter  says  in  a  tone  of  fierce 
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impatience.  "I  understand  nothing  at 
present." 

"  Miss  Letlibridge,  eight  days  ago,  went 
out  riding  alone — a  thing  she  had  never 
done  before — she  has  not  returned  ;  she  has 
sent  no  tidings,  no  message.  There  is  the 
bare  fact,  told  as  simply  as  I  can  tell  it." 

But  Walter  still  failed  to  understand  the 
words  falling  on  his  ears,  his  whole  soul 
refused  to  believe  that  such  sorrow  as  this 
could  be  Barbara's  first  greeting  to  him  in 
England.  He  fixed  his  eyes  in  speechless 
pain  on  the  haggard  face  of  his  host,  and 
waited  for  his  voice  again, 

"  At  first  we  feared  an  accident,  but  that 
idea  has  passed.  Now  I  think  that — that 
Miss  Lethbridge  has  taken  refuge  with  a 
friend,  and  will  write  as  soon  as  she  becomes 
aware  of  your  arrival." 

"  Eefuge  1"  repeats  Yv^alter.  "Was  she 
unbappy  here? — was  there  any  cause " 

"  Mr.  Lethbridge,  I  cannot  say  there  was 
no  cause,  but  it  was  so  light  and  slight  that 
I  feel  sure  it  is  not  t/ie  cause  of  your 
cousin's  act." 

"  Speak  out,  Mr.  Bosperis ;  this  is  no  time 
for  enigmas." 

So  Mr.  Bosperis  once  more  explains,  and 
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stings  the  faithful,  patient,  waiting  love  with 
the  story  of  the  faithless  and  fickle. 

"  This  gentleman  is  not  with  Barbara  ?" 
Walter  says,  with  white  lips. 

"  I  did  not  expect  that  question.  1 
thought  you  knew  3'our  cousin  better." 

"  Then  why  has  she  left  you  and  Lady 
Theresa  ?" 

For  an  instant  Mr.  Bosperis  is  silent., 
then  he  looks  up  hastily. 

"She  may  not  have  liked — being  sure  of 
his  treachery  now — to  meet  this  popinjay  at 
my  house.     He  is  my  wife's  brother.'' 

"  Is  he  here  now  ?"  And  there  is  a  ring 
in  Walter's  voice  unmistakably  dangerous. 

"Unfortunately,  no."  And  Mr.  Bosperis 
puts  up  his  hand  to  his  lips  to  hide  the 
sad  and  bitter  smile,  which  steals  upon  them 
at  the  thouofht  of  a  meeting^  between  the 
careless,  easy  Oliver,  and  the  honest,  stern 
man  before  him.  With  his  hand  still  upon 
his  chin,  he  says  quietly — "  My  brother-in- 
law  is  with  his  sister  at  a  little  place  a  mile 
or  two  away  by  the  sea.  Lady  Theresa  is 
not  well.  You  must  let  me  make  you  wel- 
come alone." 

During  his  utterance  of  these  few  words 
Walter's  heart   changes  towards   him,  and 
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grows  sick  with  a  sharp  darting  fear.  On 
the  slender  nervous  hand  resting  on  his  chin 
there  sparkles  a  quaint  antique  ring,  with  a 
curious  unfinished  look  in  its  design,  for  it 
represents  only  a  single  rose-leaf  in  diamonds, 
and  there  flashes  across  Walter's  memory 
the  old  gimrnel  ring  lying  in  the  secret 
drawer  of  Barbara's  cabinet.  Can  this  be 
the  missing  piece  ?  Can  this  man  have  any 
motive  for  thrusting  out  of  sight  a  girl  who 
must  be  mysteriously  connected  with  him  ? 
Is  all  this  story  of  her  sudden  strange  de- 
parture a  lie  ? 

Walter's  fixed  gaze-  turns  at  last  from  the 
pale  thin  hand  to  the  haggard,  woe-struck, 
but  defiant  face,  which,  uneasy  at  his  look, 
yet  looks  back  again  cold  and  proud. 

"  Thanks  for  your  oftered  hospitality," 
Walter  says  gravely,  "  but  at  present  I  can- 
not accept  it.  I  shall,  of  course,  make 
instant  search  for  my  cousin,  and  I  should 
like  first  to  see  Lady  Theresa,  and  hear  what 
she  has  to  tell  me." 

Mr.  Bosperis  straightens  himself  in  his 
chair ;  the  cool,  hard  manner  which,  like  a 
mask,  he  has  worn  so  long,  returns  to  him 
as  he  speaks. 

"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  aid  you  in  your 
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wish  to  see  Lady  Theresa.  Nor  can  I 
advise  you  to  call  on  her  brother  and  herself. 
They  can  add  nothing  to  the  statement  I 
have  given  you." 

Walter  hears  this  and  keeps  his  thoughts 
to  himself. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  my  cousin's  desk," 
he  says,  "  and  a  curious  old  cabinet  she  has, 
in  which  she  sometimes  kept  letters.  It  is 
possible  she  may  have  placed  a  note  there 
expressing  her  intentions.  Have  you  made 
any  search  ?" 

"  None  :  nothing  has  been  touched  since 
your  cousin  quitted  us.  You  can  look  over 
the  desk  and  cabinet  if  you  choose  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  such  an  act.  I,  of 
course,  would  not  presume  to  do  so,  unless 
I  saw  more  cause  for  alarm  than  I  consider 
exists  in  her  singular  absence." 

He  rang  the  bell,  the  diamonds  flashing 
on  his  hand,  and  Walter,  looking  at  him 
earnestly  again,  felt  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  cause  of  Barbara's  flight  was  no  secret 
to  this  pale  worn  man. 

When  desk  and  cabinet  were  brought  to 
him  with  Barbara's  keys,  found  on  her  table, 
he  did  but  glance  at  the  first ;  he  knew  a 
letter   intended   for  perusal    would    not  be 
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locked  up  in  a  desk,  and  lie  had  slight  hope 
of  finding  any.  He  drew  the  cabinet  to- 
wards him,  and  fancied  as  he  did  so  he  could 
detect  a  slight  change,  a  quivering  of  the 
eye,  a  shadow  on  the  face  of  his  host. 

"  This  is  most  likely  the  depository  of 
Barbara's  secrets,"  he  said  carelessly ;  ''it 
is  very  antique,  and  perhaps  possesses  a 
clever  secret  drawer." 

"  These  old  cabinets  often  do,  but  you 
will  find  none  in  this  one." 

The  voice  had  an  inflection  almost  sneer- 
ing, and  Walter  in  his  anger  bungled  at  the 
lock  a  little.  When  he  unclosed  the  doors 
and  looked  up  from  his  task,  he  saw  the 
ring  on  his  host's  finger  had  been  turned 
—  the  thin  gold  rim  only  was  visible. 
One  by  one  Walter  opened  the  six  tiny 
drawers.  Here  w^as  the  withered  dry  rose 
still  in  its  paper  shroud,  dated  "  6th  June;" 
here  was  the  small  ivory  box  containing  its 
mournful  flowers  from  a  mother's  grave — 
"  Gathered  the  day  I  left ;'  here  was  the 
lock  of  dark  hair  mingled  with  grey,  the 
empty  gold  locket  with  the  cipher  B ;  here 
were  all  these  things  just  as  he  had  last 
been  them,  kept  by  Barbara  untouched,  as 
we  keep  a  sepulchre.    Mr,  Bosperis  looked 
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on  them  with  a  steadfast  face,  not  a  nerve 
quivering.  Once  he  took  the  dead  rose  in 
his  hand,  and  a  contemptuous  smile  for  a 
single  instant  flitted  on  his  lip. 

"  Quite  a  little  cemetery  for  dead  memen- 
toes," he  said,  and  with  a  bitter  look  he 
laid  the  flower  back  in  its  grave  again. 
"  You  see  this  is  all,  Mr.  Lethbridge,  and  it 
doesn't  tell  us  much." 

"It  tells  me  a  great  deal,"  returned 
Walter,  "  but  then  I  have  the  key  to  these 
ciphers. 

"You!"  And  now  for  the  first  time 
there  was  a  startled  tone,  a  wild  cr3'  of  pain 
in  his  voice. 

"  Yes,  these  poor  relics  tell  a  sad  story ; 
they  belonged  to  Barbara's  mother  —  a 
woman  who  trusted  a  man  too  deeply  and 
rued  it" 

Mr.Bosperis  laughed — a  short  hard  laugh. 
"  Then  shut  them  out  of  sight  again,"  he 
said.  "  The  next  worst  thing  a  woman  can 
do  after  trusting  a  man  is  to  tell  it.  She  is 
dead ;  let  her  secret  die  too." 

He  closed  the  drawer  quietly,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  for  Walter's  last  words  had  taken 
a  weight  from  his  heart.  Thev  were  so 
blindly  far  from  the  truth. 
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"  Excuse  me,  I  am  going  to  look  for  a 
secret  compartment/'  And  so  saying, 
Walter  took  the  cabinet  from  his  hand. 

"  You  will  look  vainly,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain/' And  Mr.  Bosperis  walked  to  the 
window.  When  lie  came  back  to  the  table 
there  was  tig  ring  on  his  finger. 

The  secret  compartment  was  empty. 
The  letters  and  the  gimrael  ring  were 
gone  ! 

"  Ah  !  so  yon  have  found  a  secret  drawer!" 
Mr.  Bosperis  says  with  an  assumption  of 
interest.  "  Luckily  it  is  innocently  empty. 
How  would  yon  excuse  yourself  to  your 
cousin  had  you  found  it  full  of  love- 
letters  ?" 

■  "  Mr,  Bosperis,  this  is  past  a  jest.  My 
cousin  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  this  compartment ;  it  is  I  only  who 
know  of  it,  and  was  cognizant  also  of  its 
contents." 

"  And  what  were  they,  if  I  may  ask  ?" 

"  Letters  from  Barbara's  father  to  her 
mother,  and  a  gimmel  ring — a  diamond 
rose  and  one  leaf :  you  had  the  other  leaf 
on  3^our  finger  but  an  instant  ago/' 

"  Mr.  Lethbridge,  that  is  an  insolent  and 
wild  conjecture.     Here  is  my  ring ;  how  can 
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you  prove  it  fits  the  other  portions  of  this 
missing  giminel  ring?" 

"  I  cannot  prove  it  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion, but  I  know,  and  you  know,  I  speak 
truly.  Mr.  Bosperis,  how  is  it  these  things 
are  stolen  in  your  house  ?" 

"  Take  care  what  you  say,  Mr.  Leth- 
bridge.  I  can  excuse  much  from  grief,  but 
nothing  from  curiosity.  This  ring,  these 
letters  are  not  stolen  ;  Barbara  has  them 
with  her. 

"  She  cannot.  She  did  not  know  the 
secret  of  the  drawer/' 

*'  She  must  have  discovered  it.  The  day 
before  she  quitted  my  house  the  articles  you 
speak  of  were  in  that  cabinet." 

"  How  can  you  answer  for  that  r"  cried 
Walter. 

"  Because  I  examined  them,''  returned 
Mr.  Bosperis  coolly.  "  Xo  one  had  a  better 
right  than  I  to  verify  my  own  surmises." 

"  You  dared  do  that,"  exclaimed  Walter, 
"and  yet  you  did  not  take  these  things, 
having,  perhaps,  a  vital  interest  in  wishing 
them  concealed  or  destroyed  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  vital  interest,"  said  Mr.  Bosperis, 
with  an  air  of  desperate  weariness  stealing 
over  his  haggard  face  ;  "  and  yet,  being  on 
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the  whole  an  honest  devil,  I  let  them  lie 
where  they  were." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  explain  ?"  Walter  asks 
somewhat  fiercely. 

"  Perhaps  yes,  perha2:)s  no.  I  am  not  my 
own  master.  I  am  at  the  mercy  and  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy.  You  saw  a  word 
engraven  on  the  inside  of  that  gimmel 
ring  r 

"  Yes,  Caerlerrick." 

"Just  so,  Caerlerrick.  Well,  we  must 
wait  a  madman's  orders,  you  and  T." 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Caerlerrick,'' 
AYalter  says. 

"  So  have  T,"  and  a  bitter,  pallid  smile 
broke  over  his  face.  "  A  letter  !  Ah,  many 
letters.  I  wish  I  had  been  as  blessed  as  you 
to  have  only  one.  What  does  your  letter 
say?" 

"  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas  asks  me  for  an 
immediate  interview,  and  declares  he  shall 
await  my  arrival  before  making  some  strange 
disclosures  at  which  he  hints." 

So  Walter  Lethbridge  was  the  man  waited 
for .  during  these  eight  nights  of  desperate, 
lonely  watching. 

"  So  he  waits  your  arrival  to  anniliilate 
his  foe,"  Mr.   Bosperis   answers,  striving  to 
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speak  with  a  careless  sneer.  But  not  all  liis 
courage,  all  his  firmness,  can  keep  his  face 
clear  from  the  ghastly  whiteness  creeping 
from  lips  to  brow.  "  Did  you  reply  to  his 
letter?" 

"Yes,"  Walter  returns,  "I  wrote  to  say 
I  should  be  here  to-day/' 

"  And  to-day  the  madman — he  is  mad — 
may  alter  all  his  plans.  A  great  deal  may 
happen  in  a  day,  or  in  a  night,  to  change 
a  man.  Yes,  I  think  I  may  safely  affirm  we 
shall  not  see  Caerlerrick  to-day.  Meanwhile 
you  perhaps  guess  that  your  cousin  is  also 
against  me  ?  Yes,  she  too  has  joined  the 
enemy." 

Here  Walter's  uncomprehending  gaze, 
stern,  bewildered,  impatient,  falls  on  him 
like  a  fire  :  he  answers  it  with  a  hao'o-ard 
smile. 

"  I  mean  the  madman  has  seized  her,  or 
she  has  gone  to  his  hold  willingly.  There, 
that  is  my  guess — take  it  at  what  it  is  worth. 
They  all  leave  me — wife  and — and  child  if  I 
had  one.  Yes,  all  gone,  except  Wolf,  my 
dog." 

"Mr.  Bosperis,  I  must  insist  on  your 
speaking  frankly.  If  you  have  reason  to 
suppose   my   cousin    has   taken    refuge   at 
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Caerlerrick,  do  you  believe  she  is  in  safety 
there  ?" 

"  Safety  !  when  the  devil  is  there  ?  Ha  ! 
ha  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  dare  say  he  is 
chained  up.  And  Sir  Cuthbert  w^ill  take 
care  of  her.  I'll  do  the  madman  justice,  he 
would  not  harm  a  fly." 

As  he  spoke  hurried  steps  came  across  the 
hall,  the  door  was  flung  open  by  a  hot  hand, 
and  Oliver,  spent  with  hard  riding,  his  face 
fevered,  his  eyes  somewhat  wild,  burst  into 
the  room. 

"  Bosperis,  I  never  thought  to  speak  to 
you  again,  but  I  am  here  on  a  sad  necessity. 
You  are  the  nearest  magistrate  :  that  is  why 
I  am  come.  I  apply  to  you  for  a  warrant 
against  Sir  Cutlibert  Tregethas.  He  has 
stabbed  Rose  Carteret !" 
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HE  devil  he  has  !'*'  said  Mr.  Bosperis, 
rising  cool,  calm,  and  white. 
"  Then  ycm  put  the  knife  in  his 
hand  for  the  blow.  Go  elsewhere — I'll 
grant  you  no  warrant  here.  Don't  come  to 
the  man  who  hates  hira  for  the  instrument 
to  clap  him  in  a  prison." 

''  The  next  magistrate  lives  ten  miles 
away.  Don't  be  Quixotic,  Bosperis.  I  call 
on  you  to  fulfil  your  duty." 

"  Then  I  arrest  you  as  accessory  before 
the  deed.  You  should  have  left  the  girl 
alone." 

"  Good  lieavens  !  is  this  a  time  to  talk 
folly?  Make  out  the  warrant,  Bosperis.  I 
wont  wait." 

"  I  will  do  no  such  thing.  You  are  the 
one  to  blame.  It  is  an  ill  deed,  De  Beauvoir, 
to  irritate  the  mad." 

His  voice  held  in  a  world  of  woe,  an  in- 
tensity of  bitterness,  and  his  eyes,  like  sunk 
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fires,  shrank  away  from  the  light.  Oliver 
looked  at  him  in  angry  amazement. 

"  Irritate  the  mad  !"  he  repeated  fiercely. 
"  Am  I  to  he  held  responsible  for  Sir  Cuth- 
bert's  murders  because  I  put  him  out  of 
temper  ?" 

''  Is  the  girl  dead  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bosperis 
in  a  calm,  clear  voice. 

"  No,  poor  child,  but  I  hear  she  is  d3nng," 
and  Oliver  shaded  his  eyes  a  moment  with 
his  hand. 

Pretty,  thoughtless,  light-hearted  Eose  ! 
is  this  to  be  your  fate  ?  to  die  cruelly,  slain 
before  Time  has  swept  away  a  single  vision 
or  beauty  of  your  youth  ?  At  this  instant 
Eose  is  very  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Oliver  de 
Beauvoir. 

"Ah,  dying?  And  can  she  speak  ?"  Mr. 
Bosperis  asks  in  a  strange,  quiet  tone. 

"  No  ;  she  is  unconscious — has  lain  so  for 
hours.  Bosperis,  you  make  me  mad  with 
your  questions  !  Let  us  get  to  business — 
let  us  lodge  the  assassin  in  gaol !" 

''  On  your  evidence  only?"  asks  the  other 
in  his  coolest  way.  "  Come,  what  do  you 
know  about  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  myself,  of  course,  but  I  have 
heard  all  the  story.     They  pretend  at  Caer- 
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lerrick  that  some  burglar  or  robber  entered 
by  the  window  and  stabbed  the  poor  child. 
I  know  better.  We  had  warning  of  this  sent 
to  us.  A  letter  came  to  Theresa  yesterday 
from  the  young  French  lady  staying  at 
Caerlerrick,  saying  Sir  Cuthbert " 

"  And  is  there  no  one  else  at  Caerlerrick  ?" 
demands  Bosperis  with  one  of  his  strange 
smiles. 

"  No  one  who  could  or  would  do  such  a 
deed  as  this." 

"  Jealousy  can  and  does  do  worse  things." 
And  that  sinister  smile  grew  paler.  '*  Why, 
Barbara  is  at  Caerlerrick,  man  I  Do  you 
know  that  ?" 

Mr.  iiosperis  planted  this  scorpion's  sting 
in  Oliver's  heart  with  cool  skill,  and  with 
that  pale  smile  just  flitting  away  from  his 
lips,  leaving  them  grave  and  stern. 

"  Great  heavens  !"  Oliver  says  aghast, 
"  how  do  you  know  who  is  there  ?" 

"It  is  but  a  guess  at  present,  not  a 
knowledge  yet." 

"  But  you  can't  think " 

Oliver  begins  hurriedly,  then  stops  and 
stares  at  Walter  as  though  only  now  just 
cognizant  of  his  presence. 

"  That  jealousy  can  stab  ?"  concludes  Mr. 
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Bosperis.  "  I  have  known  it  do  worse.  You 
see  there  is  just  as  much  evidence  against 
one  person  as  another.  It  is  only  prejudice 
and  opinion,  no  proof.  There  can  be  no 
warrant  granted  till  the  girl  can  speak." 

Thus  far  Walter  has  let  these  two  talk 
without  a  word  of  interruption,  but  when 
tliey  touch  on  Barbara's  name  with  some 
ghastly  insinuation  of  jealousy,  which  he 
can  scarce  comprehend,  his  blood  fires  up, 
and  he  demands  their  meaning  with  a  wrath 
which  takes  a  firm,  quiet  tone,  simply  because 
it  is  at  a  white  heat,  and  has  none  of  the 
bubble  and  froth  of  a  small  passion.  Ernest 
Bosperis  is  still  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  to  introduce  you 
two  to  each  other.  De  Beau  voir,  allow  me 
to  make  you  known  to  Mr.  Lethbridge — 
Barbara's  cousin.  Mr.  Lethbridge,  I  refer 
you  to  this  gentleman  for  the  explanation 
you  require.  Just  tell  him,  De  Beauvoir, 
why  there  is  reason  to  think  his  cousin 
would  be  jealous  of  Miss  Carteret." 

The  situation  for  Oliver  is  cruel,  perplex- 
ing, irritating  in  the  extreme  ;  there  is  not 
a  word  upon  his  tongue,  and  all  his  nerves 
are  as  full  of  stings  as  if  a  thousand  scorpions 
were  at  work  upon  his  flesh.    Walter's  eyes 
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devour  him  with  a  disdainful  anger,  and  fix 
him  like  a  pinned  butterfly  as  he  stands 
quivering. 

''Bosperis!"  he  cries  at  last,  "this  is 
most  unfair !" 

"  Xot  at  all,"  returns  that  cool  gentle- 
man. "Last  week  I  asked  you  to  account 
to  me  for  your  miserable,  hollow,  selfish 
flirtation  with  a  girl  too  good  for  you. 
Now  I  say,  answer  for  it  to  her  cousin,  and 
confess  that  you  have  acted  a  mean,  pitiful 
part.  You  have  made  a  pastime  of  the 
affections  of  a  high,  pure  nature — too  high 
for  you  to  understand;  you  have  wrung, 
galled,  and  tortured  a  girl's  heart  for  a  little 
play  for  yourself.  And  it  has  ended  in 
murder !  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the 
matter."  And  turning  on  his  heel  he 
walked  to  the  window,  and  leaned  out  as  if 
he  needed  sunlight  and  air. 

Thus  Oliver  was  left  still  face  to  face 
with  the  "  bowie-knife  cousin,"  the  sincere, 
patient,  hard-working  man  who  had  loved 
Barbara  all  his  hfe ;  and  if  ever  a  male  flirt 
could  feel  shame,  if  ever  compunction, 
regret,  honour,  and  the  ghost  of  chivalry 
could  find  room  to  breathe  in  a  mass  of 
human  vanity  and  conceit,  they  strove  now 
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for  a  fciint  life  in  Oliver's  soul,  and  stabbed 
it  through  and  through.  Some  men  require 
to  be  punished  for  their  sins  before  they  feel 
them.  As  he  looked  on  the  pain,  the  suffer- 
ing, the  anger  on  the  frank,  brown  face  of 
Walter  Lethbridge,  his  own  smaller  heart 
winced  beneath  the  thought  of  his  greater 
worth,  his  greater  love,  and  never  did  that 
vain  light  heart  care  so  much  for  Barbara 
as  now,  when  it  felt  it  would  have  been  a 
glory  to  have  Avon  her  from  such  a  rival — 
as  now,  when  it  felt  that  Barbara  was  lost 
to  him  for  ever. 

"  I  esteem — I  respect  Miss  Lethbridge," 
he  said  with  stammering  lips,  "  but  I  never 
had  any  reason  to  suppose  she — she  dis- 
tinguished me  particularly,  and — and  on 
]ny  part  nothing  serious " 

"  Don't  you  call  murder  serious  ?"  asks 
the  cold  calm  voice  at  the  window. 

''What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?"  And  Oliver 
turns  with  fierce  agony  on  the  speaj^er. 

''  Everything  !  I  say  jealousy  has  done 
tliis  deed.  Why  should  Sir  Cuthbert  Tre- 
gethas  slay  his  wife's  daughter  ?  There,  go 
to  your  next  magistrate  and  lay  your  ac- 
cusation against  him.  Mr.  Lethbridge's 
quarrel  with  you  can  wait." 
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"  Ah,  go,"  "Walter  says  quietly.  '•'  I  will 
speak  to  my  cousin  first,  and  to  you  after- 
wards, Mr.  De  Beauvoir."    ' 

Oliver  makes  a  desperate,  an  ignominious 
retreat,  and  feels  it  in  every  nerve  of  his 
body  as  he  departs.  Mr.  Bosperis  watches 
him  go  with  a  strange  pallid  smile  of 
triumph . 

"  Successful  1"  he  murmurs  to  himself. 
"  I  was  not  mistaken  in  his  vanity.  I 
thousrht  I  could  make  him  believe  one  crirl 
would  stab  another  for  his  sake.  He  will 
leave  Sir  Cuthbert  alone  to-day." 

He  turns  towards  Walter  with  sudden 
cheerfulness. 

''  I  have  played  on  that  lad's  feelings  a 
little  because  I  want  time — for — for  Sir 
Cuthbert  and  myself.  I  saw  by  your  face 
you  perceived  at  last  I  was  practising  a 
grim  jest  on  him.  He  does  not  understand 
yet  that  Barbara  Lethbridge  would  not 
touch  the  .life  even  of  a  worm  for  his  poor 
sake.  Neither  will  such  a  nature  as  hers 
suffer  a  single  scar  from  the  loss  of  a  mere 
dream.  He  touched  her  romantic  head, 
never  her  sound,  steady  heart.  I  have  ex- 
aggerated the  whole  affair  to  frighten  him. 
Not  that  the  boy  is  bad ;  his  worst  fault  is 
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vanity.  You  may  freely '  forgive  liim,  Mr. 
Lethbridge ;  lie  is  sure  to  end  miserably  by 
marrying  some  sharp,  ugly  vixen — or  you 
may  knock  him  down.  I  am  indifferent 
which  you  do." 

"I  will  wait/'  Walter  says,  rather  grimly, 
"before  I  choose." 

"Yes,  wait;  that  is  exactly  what  I  ask 
you  to  do.  I  am  not  my  own  master.  I 
cannot  answer  a  single  question  till  I  have 
leave  from  the  madman  yonder.  Meanwhile 
believe  that  Barbara  is  more  to  me  than  to 
you.  That  is  why  she  has  left  me  and 
joined  my  foes." 

Again  came  his  old  smile,  wan,  cheerless, 
and  bitter ;  again  his  old  look  of  haggard 
weariness  settled  on  his  pale  face. 

"  Will  you  accept  the  hospitality  of 
Bosanken,  Mr.  Lethbridge  ?  I  cannot  offer 
cheerfulness  or  society,  but  plenty  and  the 
blue  devils  are  at  your  service." 

Walter  declines  with  thanks.  "  I  wdll 
sit  at  your  board  when  I  feel  I  can  do  it 
pleasantly.  Until  I  have  seen  Sir  Cuthbert 
Tregethas,  and  all  this  is  cleared  up,  I 
prefer  my  own  company  at  an  inn." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right;  and  take  that 
sepulchral    cabinet    with   you — it   may   be 
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asked  for  at  Caerlerrick.  As  for  myseif,  I 
begin  not  to  care  mucli  what  tliey  do,  or 
what  is  done,  except  the  wound  given  to 
that  poor  girl ;  let  us  hope,  let  us  pray,  she 
will  live/' 

A  white  shadow  settles  down  on  his  worn 
face,  and  Walter  sees  it  grow  colder  and 
greyer  as  he  takes  his   last  look  at  his  host 

at  the  great  doors  of  Bosanken. 

***** 

''  Iss  sure,  sir,  my  Billy  is  better.  He 
can  speak  now ;  you  can  see  ^un  if  you've  a 
mind  to." 

So  Walter  stoops  his  head  and  enters  the 
little  cottage — a  den,  yet  a  human  habita- 
tion— clob  walls,  a  thatched  roof  letting  in 
the  rain,  two  rooms,  one  above,  one  below, 
and  windows  the  size  of  a  schoolboy's  slate. 
A  limestone  floor  in  the  lower  room  full 
of  holes  and  slush ;  the  woman  wears 
her  pattens  as  she  slops  about  in  it;  a 
little  straight  ladder  leading  to  the  upper 
chamber. 

As  Walter  climbs  this  he  thinks  of  the 
vast  country  he  has  just  left,  and  wonders 
the  poor  do  not,  in  one  mighty  exodus,  quit 
a  straitened  land  and  leave  the  rich  alone  in 
their  greed    and    their    grandeur.     In  this 
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island,  wliere  not  a  cabbage  can  be  grown 
without  a  rich  man's  leave,  not  a  cottage 
built,  not  a  tree  felled,  not  a  stick  cut  from 
a  hedge,  it  is  a  hard  tiling  for  a  poor  man 
not  to  be  a  liar,  and  a  sneak,  and  a  coward. 
If  he  is  neither  of  these,  and  honesty  and 
truth  stick  to  his  soul  by  a  miracle,  then  he 
is  a  poor  witless,  scared,  bewildered  creature, 
doing  his  daily  work  in  the  harness  of 
custom  like  an  animal ;  and  when  he  is  old, 
put  like  a  worn-out  animal  on  half-rations, 
and  starved  through  his  old  age  on  his 
pauper's  pay  of  two  shillings  a  week,  till 
his  hard,  dull  life  gutters  down  in  darkness, 
hunger,  cold,  and  misery. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  rich  idle  world 
will  wake  up  to  find  labour  the  dearest  thing 
upon  the  earth.  By  that  time  the  working- 
hands  of  England — a  mighty  army,  full  of 
skill  and  strength — will  be  gone  elsewhere, 
to  a  place  where  they  find  the  land  free 
before  them,  and  laws  beneath  which  they 
can  breathe  and  live. 

Walter  bends  now  over  a  little  truckle- 
bed,  and  looks  down  on  a  forgotten  life.  He 
is  only  a  poor  boy,  ignorant  as  a  colt — a 
widow's  son — and  if  he  died  to-morrow  no  one 
would  care  but  her.     There  would  be  a  great 
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gap  in  her  forgotten  life,  a  broken  heart,  an 
old  age  of  drudgery  and  starvation — having 
no  son  to  work  for  her — and  then  a  pauper's 
grave.  None  of  all  this  would  matter  any- 
thing to  the  world. 

The  rich  have  pierced  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows  by  their  passions,  and 
brooding  over  these  their  hot  hearts  cannot 
feel  a  touch  of  charity.  Lady  Theresa  "  in 
silk  attire"  sits  by  the  sea  in  bitterness ; 
Oliver  de  Beauvoir  soothes  his  irritated 
nerves  by  the  dearest  and  finest  cigars,  and 
floats  off  upon  the  bubble  of  his  vanity  into 
a  dream  that  two  girls  are  dying  for  him ; 
Ernest  Bosperis  strangles  serpents,  who 
spring  to  Kfe  again  at  a  thought  and  gnaw 
him  even  as  he  sleeps.  So  it  happens  that 
no  one  but  Walter  Lethbridge  thinks  of 
showing  kindness  to  the  poor  boy,  who  was 
nearly  killed  on  the  day  of  the  great  storm. 

Very  bewildered  still  is  that  boy's  brain 
as  he  sits  up  in  his  poor  bed  and  stares  at 
his  visitor. 

''  Wot  a  flash !"  he  says,  seeing  the  light- 
ning again  in  his  shaken  head.  *'  Stop  'un  ! 
stop  'un  !  Stop  the  hoss  somebody,  for  dear 
marcy's  sake !" 

"  He  is  a  bit  whizzy  in  his  head  still,  sir," 
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the  widow  says,  with  an  apologizing  curtsey. 
"  The  doctor  says — it  is  the  parish  doctor,  sir 
— he  wont  come  to  hisself  for  another  week." 

"  Can  he  eat  and  drink  ?"  Walter  asks. 

''  Yes,  sir,  when  heVe  got  it.  I'm  most 
mazed  sometimes  to  get  a  meal's  mait  for 
'un  He  eddn't  so  walk  and  whizzy  in  his 
head  like  after  he  eats  a  bit  of  victuals." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him  eat  a  good  basin 
of  soup." 

And  Walter  sends  the  woman  with  a  note 
to  the  inn  where  he  is  staying  in  the  little 
fishing  village  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Back 
comes  a  tray  piled  with  good  things.  The 
poor  dazed  boy  eats  and  drinks,  and  decidedly 
his  head  is  not  so  "  whizzy"  after  that  satis- 
factory repast.  Now  and  then  he  looks  at 
Walter  with  a  pale  inane  smile  of  immense 
content,  gradually  the  horse  and  the  light- 
ning get  out  of  his  brain,  and  the  real  actual 
things  present  creep  into  it. 

"  I  told  'ee  he  got  sensible  like  over  his 
dennar,"  and  the  mother  beams  with  glory 
and  satisfaction. 

'''  Gev'  me  mee  trouses,"  the  boy  says,  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  intelligence. 

"Now,  my  dear  Billy,  do'ee  lie  down. 
Thee  custn't  go  out,  thee'st  a  dale  too  walk." 
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''  Gev'  me  mee  trouses,  I  say/' 

The  garment  is  brought  to  him — ragged 
fustian,  dirty — he  dives  a  whitened  trembling 
hand  into  the  pocket. 

"  My  nuts  is  gone,  but  here's  the  letter." 

Barbara's  writing  flashes  before  Walter's 
eyes — there  is  a  pang  in  it  now  he  never 
thought  to  feel — and  he  reads  Lady  Theresa's 
name  on  the  address  with  a  pained  recol- 
lection of  her  relationship  to  Oliver. 

"  Who  gave  you  this  letter  ?" 

"  The  young  lady  in  the  wood  outside  the 
ould  chapel ;  and  she  says,  '  Take  'un  to 
Bosanken  and  the  boss,  and  ride  ^un  kearfuL' 
Hi !  hi !  wot  a  flash  !  Stop  'un  !  Stop  the 
boss  !  stop  'un  !    Jimmery  Cri' !    Stop  'un  !" 

The  poor  "  whizzy"  head  is  shaking  about 
on  its  hard  pillow  again,  and  it  is  a  long 
hour  before  the  dazed  brain  grows  quiet, 
and  Billy  falls  asleep  and  forgets  his  terror 
and  pain. 

#  *  -;:^  ':^  * 

Lady  Theresa  receives  Walter  unwillingly, 
coldly.  Her  eyes  are  heavy  with  unshed 
tears,  her  cheeks  are  wan  and  white  as  snow  ; 
she  is  greatly  changed  in  these  weary  days 
of  waiting.  She  reads  the  letter,  and  then 
puts  it  in  his   impatient    hand.       She   has 
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ceased  to  care  for  Barbara  or  for  any  one  in 
the  wide  world  except  the  wicked  man  whom 
she  has,  for  honour's  sake,  left  alone  in  his 
despair.  She  thought  to  be  strong  in  virtue 
and  religion :  but  human  love  is  a  terrible 
thing  when  torn  up  by  the  root,  it  lies 
withering  in  the  heart,  having  beaten  down 
hope  and  faith  in  its  fall. 

"  I  am  grieved  to  leave  you  so  suddenly," 
Barbara  wrote,  "  but  I  am  under  the  com- 
mands of  one  who  claims  ray  obedience  as  a 
right.  I  am  safe  and  well,  though  amazed 
and  troubled.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  wait  till 
Walter  comes  before  I  can  write  to  you  again. 
Meanwhile  will  you  say  I  am  on  a  visit,  or 
account  for  my  absence  in  some  other  quiet 
way  ?  And  do  not  search  for  me  ;  it  will 
only  cause  anger.  Dear  Lady  Theresa,  I  ani 
not  ungrateful.  I  pray  earnestly  I  may  not 
unwittingly  be  made  the  cause  of  sorrow  to 
you.  I  am  promised  you  shall  know  all 
when  Walter  arrives.  I  long  for  his  coming. 
I  feel  now  how  true  and  firm  a  friend  he  has 
been  to  me  through  all  my  forgotten  life." 

Was  it  true  ?  Was  the  "  sound,  steady 
heart"  his  indeed,  turning  to  him  in  sorrow 
in  full  reliance  on  his  unwavering,  unchanging 
love  ? 
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Walter  bowed  to  Oliver  de  Beauvoir  as  he 
passed  with  half  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  a 
shining  look  in  his  deep  grey  eyes,  which 
made  the  fickle  hazel  orbs  into  which  he 
gazed  flash  back  a  flickering  wonder. 

Barbara  was  safe  and  well,  and  out  of 
Oliver's  reach.  He  who  had  been  patient  so 
long  could  aflbrd  to  wait  a  little  longer,  till 
the  anguish  and  suspense  at  Caerlerrick 
should  pass,  and  the  odd,  eccentric  man  who 
had  caused  this  mystery  should  call  his 
friends  and  enemies  together  and  expound 
his  riddle. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


ENEST  BOSPEEIS  sat  alone  in  the 
room  opening  on  the  garden  by  a 
glass  door.  Writing  materials  lay 
on  the  table  before  him,  and  beyond  these 
a  pair  of  pistols.  He  had  finished  writing, 
and  his  worn  face  was  somewhat  flushed  by 
his  task.  Two  packets  were  on  his  desk,  one 
addressed  to  Barbara,  the  other  to  his  wife. 

It  was  past  midnight,  the  lamp  was  dying 
down,  the  summer  moon  flooding  the  win- 
dow with  silver  light  paled  it,  and  wrought 
upon  the  floor  waving  shadows  which  stole 
away  and  came  again  like  ghosts.  The 
loneliness  and  silence  had  in  them  a  touch 
of  ghastliness  and  terror,  as  though  Death 
were  near,  and  these  spectral  peeping 
shadows  were  watching  for  his  step  and 
stroke. 

The  man  placed  his  hand  upon  the  nearest 
pistol,  and  examined  the  priming,  then  laid 
it  down  quietly  as  he  had  taken  it  up,  but 
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with  a  look  upon  his  face  which  told  there 
was  greater  danger  to  his  life  in  that  quiet 
touch  than  if  he  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a 
raging  battle,  mad  with  war's  fever. 

"If  the  girl  dies/'  he  said  to  himself 
softly,  "  this  is  the  only  way  to  end  it.  A 
strange  expiation,  perhaps,  but  better  than 
the  miserable  dishonour  and  cowardice  of 
saving  myself  through  my  enemy.  To  have 
played  the  spy  for  this — to  stand  in  a  court 
of  justice  and  have  Theresa's  sorrow  dragged 
from  my  lips,  and  all  this  history  torn  from 
me — no,  no  1  never !  And  why  should  I 
betray  the  poor  object  of  my  bitter  hate — 
the  creature  who  once  trusted  me  ?  Xo,  no. 
Now  I  have  looked  upon  the  woe,  the  horror 
on  that  face,  I  forgive  all — yes,  all." 

He  went  to  a  bookcase  and  took  down  a 
Bible,  opened  it,  and  put  it  back  with  a 
bitter  smile. 

"No,  it  is  too  late  for  that.  It  would 
make  even  a  madman  smile  to  see  me.  My 
God !  Here  is  my  messenger.  The  girl  is 
dead !" 

A  figure  stood  at  the  window,  a  hand 
touched  the  glass  gently ;  he  sprang  to  the 
lock  and  opened  it  in  a  haste  that  made  him 
blin4,  but  as  the  glass  door  flew  open  he  saw 
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Barbara  standing  in  the  silvery  moonlight, 
pale  and  silent  as  a  spirit. 

"  Barbara/'  he  cried,  "  are  you  come  in 
kindness  ?" 

A  wistful  smile  of  hope  passed  over  his 
pallid  face,  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
her  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  in  kindness,"  Barbara  says. 

But  she  shrinks  away  from  him,  and  does 
not  touch  the  pale  hand  held  out  to  her.  He 
sees  the  shadow  of  repugnance,  of  horror, 
creeping  over  all  her  shrinking  figure,  his  hand 
falls,  his  own  bitter,  scornful  smile  flits  back 
to  his  lips,  he  flings  himself  into  a  chair,  im- 
passive and  cold  as  ice,  and  motions  to  her  to 
seat  herself  also.  But  Barbara  remains  stand- 
ing. There  is  something  strange  about  her, 
unlike  herself.  The  dress  she  wears  is  not 
her  own,  and  it  falls  about  her  in  grey- white 
folds  ghostly  in  the  moonlight,  and  over  all 
her  aspect  there  is  a  ghastly  likeness  to  one 
whose  memory  is  bitter  to  Mr.  Bosperis. 

"  So  you  will  not  sit  ?"  he  says  coldly, 
carelessly.  "  At  least  then  you  will  let  me 
know  why  you  do  me  the  honour  to  pay  me 
a  midnight  visit  ?" 

"  Mr.  Bosperis,  this  assumption  of  indif- 
ference, this  pretence  of  ignorance,  is  out  of 
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place  at  such  a  time.  You  knovv'  \\]iy  I  am 
here." 

"  I  neither  know  why  you  are  here  nor 
why  you  ran  away.  I  only  guess  my  kind 
neighhour  has  a  hand  in  both  proceedings. 
May  I  ask  where  you  are  ?" 

"  At  the  gardener's  house  in  the  park  of 
Caerlerrick." 

Barbara's  Voice  is  soft,  low,  solemn ;  it 
brino^s  a  srrey  shade  over  the  face  of  her 
listener,  and  a  strange  quiver  to  his  eyes. 

"Ah,  you  have  been  there  these  eight 
days  past  ?" 

"And  these  eight  nights  !" 

Barbara  comes  a  step  nearer  to  him  as 
she  speaks,  and  she  clasps  her  hands 
earnestly. 

"  Mr.  Bosperis,  I  am  come  in  kindness  to 
entreat  you  to  fly  and  save  yourself  I  can- 
not be  silent,  indeed  I  cannot.  Go  while 
there  is  yet  time.  I  have  received  hos- 
pitality and  kindness  at  your  hands.  Do 
not  force  me  to  tell  this  dreadful  tale  till 
you  are  safe." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  fear  for  me,"  he 
returns  quite  easily.  "I  am  past  fear.  I 
shall  wait  till  this  girl  dies,  then  I  shall 
escape — yes,  escape  them  all." 
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"  It  will  be  too  late  then,"  Barbara  says 
in  agony.  "  Eose  lies  between  life  and 
death.  Escape  to-night,  Mr.  Bosperis,  I 
entreat  you." 

A  ghastly  smile,  with  a  touch  of  death  in 
it,  parts  his  lips.  "  Why  are  you  so  anxious 
to  send  me  on  a  long  miknown  journey  with 
such  sudden  haste?" 

*'  Because  there  is  no  time  for  delay," 
Barbara  cries  feverishly.  "  On  hearing 
worse  news  of  Eose  this  evening " 

"Ah!  I  heard  it  too,  and  have  prepared 
for  it."  He  glances  at  his  pistols,  and  his 
haggard  face  lights  up  with  a  transient  glow. 

"  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,"  continues  Barbara, 
"  hurried  to  a  magistrate  and  lodged  cer- 
tain information  against  Sir  Cuthberfc.  He 
will  be  arrested  to-morrow,  and  you — you 
Mr.  Bosperis,  will  sit  upon  the  bench  and 
hear  this  charge  against  him,  unless " 

"  Unless  I  refuse  to  do  so.  I  have  tried 
to  spare  my  enemy.  I  stopped  that  fool 
De  Beauvoir  to-day.  Why  will  he  meddle  ? 
Curse  him !" 

For  the  first  time  his  voice  breaks  out  in 
agony,  and  great  drops  stand  on  his  brow. 
In  her  pity  for  him,  Barbara  still  feels  a 
horror  which  turns   her  outwardly  to  stone, 
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and  she  does  not  speak  a  single  word  of  com- 
fort. 

"  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  has  only  done  what  he 
thinks  his  duty,"  she  says  in  a  sad  voice, 
''  and  I  must  do  mine." 

"  You  too  1"  he  returns  in  accents  of  un- 
utterable bitterness.  "You  too!  Surely 
my  cup  is  full  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  reproach  me  ?"  Barbara 
cries  with  passion.  ''  What  right  have  you 
to  blame  me  for  speaking  the  truth  ?" 

"  Xone,  none.  I  am  a  man  without 
rights.     Gro  on." 

Barbara  approaches  him  slowly,  and  her 
pale  face,  full  of  power,  full  of  pathos,  bends 
over  him. 

"  Do  you  think  I  do  not  feel  what  I  have 
to  do  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  me  to  denounce  a 
friend — a  man  who  has  been  kind  and  good 
to  me  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Bosperis,  spare  me,  and — 
escape !" 

He  does  not  smile  this  time.  Perhaps 
his  heart  is  on  his  lips — perhaps  a  cry  is 
springing  to  them  which  yearns  for  utter- 
ance, and  which  yet  he  forces  back.  He 
lays  his  hand  on  hers  an  instant  with  a 
light  touch,  and  draws  it  back  as  he  sees 
her  shudder. 
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"  When  you  say  to  me  '  Escape/  you 
know  not  what  you  say.  Suppose  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  innocent?" 

Barbara  shakes  her  heart  mournfully. 

*^Come,  give  me  your  proofs.  Tell  me 
what  you  know  ;  let  me  hear  it  all." 

"  Mr.  Bosperis,  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
days  I  have  been  a  prisoner.  By  Sir  Cuth- 
bert's  commands  I  have  kept  my  room.  I 
have  been  ill,  lonely,  sorrowful.  I  felt  I 
could  not  bear  the  confinement,  the  want  of 
air.  I  walked  out  at  night  in  the  park  and 
grounds.  I  went  to  the  loneliest  paths. 
On  the  first  night  of  my  wanderings  I  came 
suddenly  on  a  horse  tied  to  a  cypress-tree. 
I  knew  him  instantly.  It  was  your  swiftest 
horse — the  one  you  like  best — the  one  with 
the  hideous  name — Black  Adder.  As  I 
stood  wondering  I  heard  steps.  I  crept 
behind  a  clump  of  laurels.  I  swear  to  you 
it  was  fear  of  Sir  Cuthbert's  anger  should 
I  be  seen  made  me  do  this,  nothing  else. 
From  my  hiding-place  I  saw  ^ou  mount  and 
ride  away  on  the  grass  silently." 

"  Well,  is  that  proof  enough  to  convict  a 
man?  Is  that  enough  to  put  such  black 
thoughts  of  me  in  so  young  a  heart  as 
vours  r 
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Barbara  gave  him  a  mournful,  steady  look, 
and  went  on  in  a  more  hurried  voice — 

"  I  saw  you  every  night  after  that.  I  saw 
you  spying,  creeping,  watching,  looking  into 
windows.  I  thought  you  were  searching 
for  me.  I  avoided  you  again  and  again. 
Sometimes  I  could  have  touched  you  as  you 
passed.  I  would  not  tell  Sir  Cuthbert  of 
your  search  for  me — as  I  thought  it — I  did 
not  care  to  rouse  his  anger  against  you. 
One  day  I  heard  the  gardener  say,  he  had 
missed  a  ladder  he  had  left  leaning  against 
the  high  wall,  where  the  magnolia  grows.  I 
could  have  told  him  where  it  was.  It  was 
lying  in  the  glade  where  the  cypress  stands 
— the  loneliest  glade  in  all  the  park,  where 
the  grass  grows  rank,  and  heavy  trees  make 
a  great  darkness.  You  carried  it  thither  and 
hid  it.  That  night  I  tried  to  stop  you ;  I 
tried  to  speak,  but  you  mounted  your  horse 
too  quickly,  and  rode  away  like  the  mnd. 
The  next  night  there  was  no  horse  beneath 
the  cypress.  I  thought  you  had  given  up 
your  search  for  me.  I  felt  a  load  taken  off 
my  heart.  I  walked  slowly  towards  the 
house,  keeping  in  the  belt  of  darkness  be- 
neath the  trees.  The  moon  rose  late ;  there 
was  only  the  glimmer  of  stars  in  the  sky ; 
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the  air  was  very  still.  At  Caerlerrick  one 
light  gleamed  from  a  casement  window,  and 
at  that  same  side — the  ivied  ancient  side, 
which  they  think  no  one  inhabits — I  saw  a 
man  plant  a  ladder  against  the  wall  and 
mount  quickly.  I  saw  him  peer  into  the 
antique  casement,  then  dash  it  open  sud- 
denly and  spring  within.  T  stood  amazed, 
silent,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  The  next 
instant — no,  it  was  the  same  instant ! — a 
piercing  cry  rang  out  through  the  open 
window,  and  I  fell  on  the  dewy  grass, 
crushed  out  of  power  and  sense.  When  I 
awoke,  for  a  moment,  it  all  seemed  a  dream. 
The  night  was  silent  as  death,  the  casement 
was  closed,  the  wall  had  only  the  ivy  climb- 
ing against  it.  But  going  a  step  or  two 
half  blindly,  I  came  upon  the  ladder,  dragged 
a  little  off  the  path,  and  lying  on  the  grass 
as  though  thrown  there  carelessly.  I  dared 
not  make  inquiries  at  Caerlerrick ;  I  ran 
madly  back  to  the  cottage.  News  came 
flying  down  thither  after  me — a  servant 
dashing  by  on  horseback  told  it — Eose  Car- 
teret was  murdered — she  was  cruelly  stabbed; 
she  was  not  dead,  but  dying." 

Barbara  put  her  hand  upon  her  brow  as 
she  finished,  and,  a  little  faint  and  weary, 
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she  sank  into  a  chair.  Her  lips  were 
parched  and  fevered,  her  eyes  looked  large 
and  bright ;  her  cheeks,  a  little  while  ago 
so  ghostly  white,  were  burning  with  a  hectic 
red.  Mr.  Bosperis,  who  had  watched  her 
keenly  through  all*her  rapid  speech,  rose, 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine — there  was 
brandy  too  upon  the  table — and  held  it  to 
her  lips.  She  put  it  back  with  a  hurried 
hand,  and  all  the  colour  faded  from  her  face 
again. 

"  Ah,  I  see,  you  will  not  eat  or  drink  at 
Eosanken.  You  are  right,  if  you  are  going 
to  denounce  me  to-morrow." 

"If  it  kills  me  I  must  do  it,"  Barbara 
answers  quietly. 

" Suppose  /  kill  you?"  he  says,  looking 
at  her  strangely.  "Do  you  see  those  pistols 
there?  They  are  loaded.  I  could  do  it 
easily.  Have  you  been  wise  to  put  yourself 
in  the  power  of  so  hardened  an  assassin  as  I?" 

For  one  single  instant  Barbara  feels 
tingling  in  her  blood  a  horrible,  cold  fear 
of  death;  the  next  her  outstretched  hand 
has  seized  one  of  the  two  pistols,  and  she 
grasps  it  firmly. 

"  Would  it  be  so  easy  now  ?"  she  says 
quite  calmly. 
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Mr.  Bosperis  laughs  out — laughs  aloud — 
the  first  honest,  genuine  laugh  that  has 
burst  from  his  lips  for  years.  It  ends 
abruptly,  as  if  some  sudden  sharp  sorrow 
broke  it  off,  and  his  gaze  rests  on  her  in 
deep,  sad  love. 

"I  like  courage.  I  did  not  think  you 
were  so  brave.  You  shame  me,  Barbara. 
Suppose  you  take  the  other  pistol  too.  I 
begin  to  think  life  is  worth  something.  Let 
me  try  it.  Now,  if  I  fly  to-night,  will  you 
go  with  me,  child  ?" 

"  Mr.  Bosperis,  is  this  a  time  for  a  mad, 
wicked  jest?" 

"  No ;  therefore  I  am  not  jesting."  And 
his  eyes,  full  of  a  love  she  has  never  seen — 
solemn,  awful,  tender— hold  hers  in  strange 
suspense.  Then  he  turns  away,  for  he  sees 
on  her  face  only  wonder  and  a  new  fear. 

"  You  will  not  go  ?"  he  says,  with  a  faint 
smile.  "  I  must  hope  for  no  kindness,  no 
affection.  You  desert  me  like  the  rest — 
you  do  worse,  you  are  my  accuser  1" 

"  Can  I  help  it  ?"  Barbara  asks  in  sorrow. 

"  The  story  you  have  to  tell  might  hang 
even  a  more  innocent  man  than  I  am.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  it  ?" 

"  I  must !  I  must !"  and  Barbara  wrings 
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her  liands  together  in  anguish.  "  I  cannot 
stand  by  silent  and  see  Sir  Cuthbert  falsely 
accused." 

"  But  you  can  accuse  me  falsely  j^ourself. 
Are  you  firmly  resolved  to  do  this  cruelty  ?" 

Barbara  bows  her  head  silently,  but  her 
face  is  resolute  and  white,  and  there  is  neither 
shrinking  nor  fear  in  her  steady  eyes,  though 
she  is  alone  with  a  man  she  deems  desperate. 
There  is  a  fascination  for  him  in  her  daunt- 
less bearing,  and  his  gaze  never  leaves  her  a 
moment. 

''  If  you  are  so  merciless,"  he  says,  "  why 
run  such  risks  to  warn  me  of  your  intention, 
and  counsel  me  to  escape  ?" 

"  Your  life  is  so  dear  to  another.  I  do  it 
for  her  sake.  Lady  Theresa  lives  for  you, 
and  you  only." 

"  What  a  mistake  !  She  hates  me  !  If 
my  hand  does  but  touch  her  in  passing  she 
shudders." 

"  There  is  cause  for  dissension  between 
you  perhaps,"  Barbara  says  earnestlj^  "  but 
that  cause  is  not  want  of  love.  If  I  bring 
you  word,  as  I  can,  that  Lady  Theresa  will 
go  with  you  to  the  world's  end  will  you 
escape  ?" 

"  No/'  he  say  s,  with  a  strange  smile,  "  not 
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even  if  the  girl  dies  would  I  escape  then. 
I  would  brave  it  all,  Barbara,  even  your 
denunciation." 

Barbara  casts  on  him  a  wistful,  puzzled 
look. 

"  Then  this  is  my  last  hope,"  she  says, 
"  and  I  must  go  now." 

As  she  rises  he  rises  also,  and  bars  her 
way  at  the  open  window. 

"  One  word  more.  You  do  not  hate  me, 
Barbara  ?" 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  horrible  !"  the  girl  cries, 
giving  way  suddenly  to  her  pent-up  emotion. 
"  How  can  I  help  hating  you,  Mr.  Bosperis, 
when  I  think  of  the  innocent  blood  on  your 
hands  ?" 

His  face  pales  terribly — her  words  have 
cut  him  to  the  heart. 

*'  So  you  firmly  believe  I  have  done  this 
deed  ?  You  think  I  meant  to  kill  that  poor 
thoughtless  girl  ?" 

''  Not  her — you  did  not  mean  to  kill  her," 
Barbara  answers  hurriedly.  "  You  did  not 
think  Rose  was  in  that  chamber,  and  until 
that  fearful  night  she  never  entered  it ;  but 
you  knew  of  some  one  living  there  in  soli- 
tude— some  one  you  hated — some  one  whose 
life  made  your  life  dreadful — some  one  whom 
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you  had  cause  to  wish  dead  with  all  your 

guilty  soul." 

If  it  svere  possible  for  his  haggard  face 
to  grow  whiter  it  grew  so  now,  and  yet 
his  eyes  had  in  them  a  strange  gleam  of 
pity. 

"  So  Sir  Cuthbert  has  told  you  this  terrible 
story  ?" 

"  Yes/'  Barbara  says,  turning  away  from 
his  eyes  with  a  sense  of  pain. 

"  And  nothing  more  ?" 

"  Only  that  he  is  my  near  relative  and 
claims  m}^  duty.  The  rest  he  will  tell  when 
Walter  is  present." 

"  1  will  tell  you  something  now.  Once 
more,  is  it  your  firm  intention  to  accuse  me 
to-morrow  of  this  crime  ?" 

"Yes,  for  duty's  sake,  and  Sir  Cuthberfs 
sake,  I  shall  tell  what  I  have  seen.'' 

"  Then  you  shall  not  do  it  unwittingly. 
Barbara,  I  am  your  father  !  Now  denounce 
me  if  you  will." 

He  leaves  the  window  free  for  her  to  pass, 
and  going  back  to  his  seat,  he  shades  his 
face  a  moment  from  her  sight.  Barbara  is 
deathly  pale,  yet  quiet ;  her  eyes  follow  him 
in  pitiable  pain  and  terror. 

"  I  cannot   believe  you,"  she  makes  her 
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white  lips  say  softly  ;  "  it  is  a  subterfuge  to 
make  me  forsake  my  duty." 

"  Others  beside  me  will  tell  you  to-morrow 
the  same  tale.  I  cannot  give  you  proof  now. 
Ee  incredulous  if  you  will." 

His  hand  drops  from  his  face,  and  Barbara 
sees  the  pain  on  it,  the  fixed  lines  of  a  long 
despair.  Her  heart  throbs  against  her  side 
with  a  new,  strange  sorrow,  a  new  indig- 
nation and  anger.  She  remembers  those 
whispered  stories  of  slander  against  Mrs. 
Lethbridge  which  had  dimly  touched  her 
ear  as  a  child,  and  her  cheeks  burn  with  a 
painful  fire. 

"  Your  words  may  be  true,"  she  says 
tremblingly,  "  though  I  cannot  reconcile 
them  with  Sir  Cuthbert's  statement  of  his 
relationship  to  me.  But  even  if  they  be 
perfect  truth  I  owe  you  no  duty,  no  love. 
You  left  me  to  others.  My  forgotten  life 
was  not  so  much  to  you  as  the  life  of  a  dog 
or  a  horse.  I  will  not  tell  a  lie  for  you  now, 
or  shield  you  by  my  silence." 

"  It  is  just,"  he  answers,  and  he  hides  his 
face  from  her  again  with  his  hand.  *'Do 
your  duty  regardless  of  me.  I  have  never 
done  mine,  yet  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  think 
me.     I  was  told  you  were  dead.     Yes,  you 
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are  right — you  owe  me  no  love,  for  I  was 
glad  to  hear  you  were  dead.  I  wished  you 
dead.  I  was  wooing  my  wife  Theresa.  I 
looked  forward  to  love,  happiness,  and  dearer, 
fairer  children.  Xone  of  these  blessings 
came  to  me,  or  they  came  in  bitterness  and 
departed.     Are  you  going  also  ?" 

And  his  old  pallid  smile  touches  his  lip 
faintly  and  vanishes. 

"  I  am  going,"  Barbara  answers.  ''  I  am 
grieved  for  you,  but  not  changed  in  purpose. 
Love  in  a  child's  heart  is  the  growth  of 
years ;  it  will  not  spring  up  at  a  word." 

"  I  have  not  asked  you  for  it.  I  have  no 
right.  Yet  I  did  think  once,  Barbara,  your 
heart  softened  to  me.'' 

His  eyes  grew  dark  as  with  crushed  tears  ; 
he  held  his  hand  towards  her.  It  was  hard 
for  her  not  to  take  it,  but  a  feeling  in  the 
depth  of  her  soul  would  not  let  her. 

"  He  must  have  wronged  my  mother — he 
forsook  her  and  me.  And  his  hand — what 
is  his  hand  covered  Avith  now  ?  Xo,  I 
cannot  touch  it." 

He  saw  her  thought  in  her  deep  grey  eyes, 
and  with  a  wistful  look  his  hand  fell  by  his 
side. 

"Good-by,  then.     Without  a  kind  word. 
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without  a  touch  from  my  own  child,  I  am 
left  alone.     Good-by." 

Barbara  could  not  bear  this ;  she  turned 
on  him  indignantly. 

"Do  you  dare  complain?"  she  said,  with 
passion ;  "  you,  who  betrayed  a  woman  and 
forsook  her  and  her  child  1  Do  you  know 
what  a  time  of  suifering  my  childhood  was 
to  me  !  I  have  heard  jo\x  say  you  were 
happy  for  five  years  with  the  fair  wife  you 
had  won .  Those  five  years  were  spent  by  my 
mother  in  griping  poverty  ;  they  were  spent 
by  me  in  a  place  where  both  body  and  soul 
were  pinched  with  hunger.  If  you  are  in- 
deed my  father,  then  I  can  never  forgive 
you  the  cold  years  of  famine  and  pain  I 
spent  beneath  the  bitter  charity  of  Saint 
Cecilia.  You  are  a  proud,  hard,  selfish 
man.  You  have  sought  your  own  ease, 
your  own  happiness,  only.  This  last  cruel 
deed  you  have  done  is  a  deed  of  selfishness. 
You  sought  to  kill  the  woman  you  hate 
that  you  might  be  happy  with  the  woman 
you  love;  and  in  striving  to  do  this  you 
have  slain  a  young  happy  creature  who 
never  harmed  you.  I  lose  even  pity  for 
you  when  I  think  of  it,  and  I  will  not  own 
you  as  my  father.  My  name  is  Lethbridge 
henceforth  till  I  die  !" 
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She  stopped,  wiping  the  tears  from  her 
eyes  hurriedly.  All  her  heart  was  with  her 
mother  and  with  "Walter — these  had  loved 
her  always ;  pride,  riches,  and  rank  had 
nought  to  do  with  their  love.  It  never 
came  into  her  mind  to  doubt  that  she 
was  Mrs.  Lethbridge's  daughter ;  the  dear 
familiar  idea  of  mother  could  not  he  chased 
from  her  thought  so  suddenly. 

If  Mr.  Bosperis  was  crushed  by  her  words 
he  did  not  show  it. 

"You  know  nothing,  child,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  I  see  now  Sir  Cuthbert  has  been 
very  reticent.  Hear  one  word  before  you 
go.  I  am  as  guiltless  of  this  crime  as  he 
is,  but  unhappily  I  know  the  hand  that  did 
it." 

"How  can  that  be?"  Barbara  cried. 

She  scarce  believed  him.  Her  thoughts 
rushed  back  through  those  eight  nights  of 
vigil — her  eyes  saw  him  again  springing 
within  the  window ;  she  disbelieved  him. 
She  stepped  back  a  little  space,  and  put  a 
broad  band  of  moonlight  between  herself 
and  him. 

"  Then  you  can  take  measures  to  de- 
fend yourself  to-morrow,"  she  said  coldly. 
"  You  will,  of  course,  denounce  the  real 
criminal?" 
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"  I  will  not,  Barbara.  Yon  can  save  me 
by  yonr  silence,  if  you  will  ;  I  cannot  save 
myself." 

Barbara  smiled  with  sad  disdain.  That 
he  should  know  who  had  done  this  deed, 
and  refuse  to  name  the  assassin,  was  past 
belief. 

"  Why  cannot  you  divulge  the  truth  if 
the  truth  saves  you  ?"  she  said. 

"  Because  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
profit  by  his  own  wrong.  I  am,  on  the 
whole,  an  honest  devil ;  there  are  things  I 
can  do,  and  things  I  cannot ;  this  is  one  of 
the  things  I  cannot  do." 

Barbara  stood  still  bewildered ;  his  voice 
seemed  to  ring  true  in  all  its  bitterness. 

"  Then  tell  me  who  did  it,"  she  said  more 
softly.  "  Trust  me  with  the  secret,  and  if 
conscience  and  duty  permit  me  to  be  silent, 
I  will.  Though  you  have  never  done  one 
fatherly  act" — her  voice  faltered — "  I  will 
remember  you  are  my  father.  Tell  me  who 
did  it." 

"  No,  Barbara.     You  least  of  all." 

"  Why  not  ?"  she  says  impatiently. 

"  Because  I  feel  for  you  what  you  will 
not  show  me — a  little  pity ;  because  I  feel 
for  the  doer  of  that  deed  a  great  pity,  a  pity 
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that  pardons.  A  sorrow  seen,  chilci,  is  a 
mountain ;  a  sorrow  only  imagined  is  a 
molehill.  I  have  looked  upon  a  woe  that  I 
never  dreamed  of,  and  having  seen  it  I  must 
share  it.  I  mean  to  take  the  punishment  of 
my  sins,  Barbara,  even  if  your  hand  brings 
it  on  me.  '  Whv  shoald  a  livinof  man  com- 
plain,'  says  the  prophet — 'a  man,  for  the 
punishment  of  his  sins  ?'  " 

He  walked  up  and  down  thoughtfully,  his 
face  haggard  and  white,  out  purified  from 
the  scars  of  passion  in  the  silver  light. 

''  Yes,"  he  said,  his  voice  breaking  into 
the  breathless  silence  firm,  clear,  and  low ; 
"  I  am  resolved  not  to  speak.  I  should  be 
a  coward  indeed  to  reap  a  profit  from  an 
agony  and  a  crime  of  which  /  am  the  cause. 
Barbara,  if  this  poor  girl  dies  there  is  but 
one  way  to  end  it  all."  His  eyes  turned  on 
the  pistols,  wavered,  came  back  to  them, 
and  rested  there.  "In  a  little  while  the 
woman  I  have  most  wronged — poor  Theresa 
— would  be  ^lad.  What  a  saving  of  shame, 
disgrace,  exposure  my  death  would  be  !  All 
would  be  covered  up  in  my  grave  and  for- 
gotten !" 

Barbara  heard  him  as  one  takinof  in  the 
sound  of  words   dimly,  not   understanding 
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their  purport.  She  was  impatient  to  be 
gone.  The  strip  of  moonlight  between  them 
grew  to  be  a  shining  width  of  glittering  dewy 
sward ;  the  leaves  shook  down  silver  drops 
on  her  white  figure ;  her  face  looked  like  a 
spirit's  in  the  pale  pure  light.  As  she 
turned  mournfully  away,  she  seemed  his 
guardian  spirit  vanishing,  taking  away  his 
last  hope,  his  last  hold  on  life,  and  leaving 
him  to  despair  and  death. 

A  tall,  grey,  stony  woman  stopped  Bar- 
bara in  her  path,  and  drew  her  back  to  the 
window. 

"  I  am  come  from  Caerlerrick,"  she  said 
abruptly. 

Mr.  Bosperis  had  not  moved.  He  looked 
at  her  with  an  icy  stare  as  if  she  were  an 
apparition ;  he  seemed  half  beside  himself; 
he  trembled  as  he  stood. 

"  I — I  did  not  send  i/ou,  Deborah,"  he 
says  in  a  sort,  of  ghastly  way,  half  a 
whisper. 

"  No;  I  have  made  myself  your  messenger. 
I  sent  the  man  away." 

"Well^  what?— rf«^  is  it?"  And  his 
eyes  grew  dark  in  the  moonlight;  the  muscles 
of  his  face  quivered. 

''  She  is  dead." 
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He  looks  at  her  with  a  wild  stare,  and 
holds  his  hand  up  with  an  uncertain  motion, 
then  staggers  back  a  step. 

"Not  dead?     JSTo,  no!" 

"  Yes  ;  dead.  There  will  be  an  inquest 
to-morrow." 

The  blank  wild  inquiry  in  his  eves  died 
out ;  even  his  horrror  passed  away  in  a  sort 
of  gasp,  and  he  stood  white,  erect,  and 
firm. 

"  Well !  then  it  is  over,  and  there  is  not 
much  left  to  do.  Grive  this  packet  to  your 
mistress,  Deborah.  If  she  sheds  tears  over 
it,  I  hope  they'll  be  the  last  she'll  ever 
shed  for  me.  I  shall  not  trouble  her  as^ain. 
And  you,  Barbara,  will  you  take  this  letter  ? 
You'll  have  kinder  thoughts  of  me  to- 
morrow, when  you  have  read  it.  Kow  go, 
both  of  vou  :  I  have  need  to  be  alone." 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  take  it  like 
this,"  Deborah  says,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 
"  But  there,  you  have  a  heart  of  ice — you 
feel  nothing." 

All  her  old  hate  of  her  master  rages  in 
her  to-night  like  a  strong  convulsion. 
She  had  expected  some  gratification,  some 
revenge,  in  the  dread  message  she  brings, 
but  none  is  given  her,  and  from   her  stony 
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face  is  projected  a  glare  of  baffled  hatred 
wliich  makes  its  grey  homeliness  sublime 
with  a  sort  of  awful  grandeur,  like  a  shadow 
from  the  eternal  darkness  where  Hate  dwells 
w^ith  gnashing  of  teeth. 

"  I  have  seen  you  more  sorry  for  a  dead 
dog  than  you  are  now  for  the  woman  you 
have  killed/' 

With  these  words  on  her  ashen  lips  she 
goes  hurriedly  away,  and  Barbara,  pale, 
stunned,  bewildered,  follows  her,  she  knows 
not  why. 

And  he  is  left  alone.  Memories  throng 
around  him;  the  early  days  of  his  life — 
mad,  profligate  days,  fevered  nights — come 
back  mockingly.  "  What  has  he  now  for 
all  these  things  whereof  he  is  ashamed  ?" 
Days  of  courtship  and  a  mad  marriage,  daj^s 
of  love  and  bitterness — a  faded,  old  story 
now — come  back  with  a  trembling,  and  a 
shivering,  and  a  heavy  tear  or  two,  which 
fall  unwillingly  over  the  haggard  face. 

Barbara  walks  on  silently.  If  the  grim 
Deborah  is  speaking  she  does  not  note  it, 
she  does  not  hear  her  voice ;  she  hears  only 
the  pleading  words  which  have  beaten  at 
her  heart  to-night  in  vain.  They  return 
to    her    like    a    whispered     echo    running 
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through  the  moonliglit;  and  that  latent  mean- 
ing, Hke  a  faint  second  echo,  which  underran 
the  surface  of  his  talk,  comes  with  them, 
creeps  on  her  with  chilly  touch,  catches  at 
her  breath  gaspingly,  then  seizes  on  her 
mind  and  shows  her  all  its  dire  sense. 

She  wrings  her  hands  together  wildly, 
and  rushes  back  upon  her  steps.  The  window 
is  dashed  open,  she  knows  not  how,  and 
her  eager,  fevered  grasp  is  on  his  wrist. 

"  Not  such  an  escape  as  that,  father ! — 
dear  father  !*' 

And  then  her  arms  are  clasped  about  his 
neck,  and  her  sobbing  face  is  pressed  against 
his  breast. 

She  has  saved  him !  This  forlorn  life, 
which  he  had  forgotten  so  long,  has  come 
back  to  him  in  love,  and  saved  him  from 
death  and  the  ''  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever. 


6—2 


CHAPTEE  V. 


|N  the  night  that  Blanche  Yaldelapins 
explored  Caerlerrick  in  that  con- 
venient sleep  of  hers,  which  allowed 
her  to  see  and  hear  as  well  as  in  her  waking 
hours,  she  beheld  a  strange,  sad  sight. 
Enveloped  in  a  large  black  shawl,  she  crept 
like  a  phantom  from  her  room,  and  stole 
from  staircase  to  corridor  till  she  reached 
that  ancient  part  of  the  house  in  which  Sir 
Cuthbert's  rooms  were  situated.  Rose  had 
told  her  that  the  swinging  door  held  bj  that 
slender  hand,  stood  at  the  top  of  a  small 
staircase  conducting  to  these  rooms.  Within 
these,  then,  the  secret  lay  hid.  This  stair- 
case was  never  used,  and  the  door  at  the  top 
was  supposed  to  be  nailed  up,  but  the  fact 
of  her  having  seen  it  open  disproved  this 
assertion,  while  at  the  same  time,  on  any 
other  occasion  —  the  night  in  question 
included — she  had  always  found  it  firmly 
fastened.     Hence  Blanche  nrnde  no  attempt 
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in  this  quarter  to  penetrate  to  these  rooms, 
but  strove  bj  another  way  to  reach  them. 
She  went  to  the  other  end  of  that  ancient 
wing  of  the  mansion  to  which  this  Hight  of 
stairs  conducted.  She  took  a  circuitous 
route,  through  antique,  faded  rooms,  through 
the  old  ruinous  part  of  Caerlerrick,  given  up 
long  ago  to  bats  and  mildew,  where  oaken 
panels  hung  dilapidated  on  the  walls,  cornices 
and  groined  ceilings  crumbled,  and  floors 
creaked  and  shook  beneath  her  tread. 

This  side  of  the  old  quadrangular  building 
was  said  to  be  five  hundred  j-ears  old,  and 
since  the  days  of  Sir  Cuthbert's  grandfather, 
who  had  built  the  new  winof,  it  had  o^raduallv 
fallen  into  decay.  The  lower  storey  had  been 
put  to  base  uses,  as  cellars,  malt  and  lumber 
rooms,  and  these  were  all  dismantled  of  their 
old  glories,  but  the  reception-rooms  on  the 
first  floor  were  running  more  slowly  into 
ruin.  Still  even  these  smelt  rankly  of  decay. 
Sculptured  mantelpieces  were  torn  down 
to  embellish  newer  rooms,  leaving  bare, 
blackened  chimneys,  down  which  the  winds 
whistled ;  and  here  and  there  carved  panels 
wrenched  away  showed  ghastly  gaps  on  the 
dank  walls,  across  which  great  cobwebs  and 
streaks  of  green  and  yellow  mildew  mingled. 
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Through  the  shutterless  windows  the 
summer  night  and  stars  gleamed  faintly, 
making  ghost  shadows  on  Fatima's  ghostly 
path.  In  many  places  the  flooring  had 
rotted  quite  away,  leaving  narrow  graves  of 
unknown  depth  and  pitchy  darkness,  on  the 
brink  of  which  she  stumbled,  with  a  shudder 
and  a  stifled  cry.  Yet  Fatima  knew  her  way 
well.  Never  had  a  party  of  visitors  explored 
this  ancient  side  of  old  Caerlerrick  without 
her  soft  step  being  with  them,  and  her  green 
eyes  shining  on  every  side,  alert  to  peep  and 
peer  for  something  new. 

At  each  end  of  this  floor  there  was  a  stair- 
case. Each  went  up  to  the  topmost  corridor 
of  this  ancient  wing,  in  which  was  situate 
the  great  show-place  of  Caerlerrick,  the  secret 
staircase  and  the  secret  room,  where  Sir 
Malins  sought  refuge  and  died,  not  like  a 
knight,  but  like  a  starved  rat  hemmed  in  a 
hole  by  his  enemies.  In  this  corridor  also 
was  the  chamber  of  the  Eaven — of  that  poor, 
faithful-hearted  ancient  crone  who  had  lived 
so  long  among  old-world  stories  that  her 
wits  wandered  into  the  past,  and  she  seemed 
to  herself  the  ghost  of  a  ghost. 

It  was  the  staircase  nearest  to  this  room 
that  was  still  in  use  \  the  other,  as  we  have 
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seen,  was  kept  locked,  bj  reason,  it  was 
alleo^ed,  of  its  dansferous  state  of  decav.  This 
first  staircase  Fatima  passed  swiftly,  a  little 
chilly  thought  pursuing  her  of  the  Eaven's 
dead-white  face  and  eyes  of  fiery  blackness 
lying  back  restless  on  her  pillow,  glaring  at 
death.  Once  or  twice,  as  she  crept  onwards, 
this  white  face  and  these  awful  eves  seemed 
following  her  slowly  in  the  gloom  ;  then  the 
girl  turned  sharply  and  exorcised  the  demon 
of  her  brain,  and  made  it  vanish,  and  laughed 
her  little  soft  French  laugh  into  the  empty 
blackness.  Still  that  fancy  of  a  face,  follow- 
ing in  the  room  she  had  left,  or  coming  coldly 
to  meet  her  in  the  room  she  was  about  to 
enter,  would  not  leave  her  mind.  Once  the 
illusion  was  so  stronor  that  she  believed  it 
true,  and  told  herself  the  cunning  Piaven 
had  certainly  heard  her  step,  and  had 
wandered  from  her  bed,  and  was  following 
her,  a  ghastly  spy  in  a  death-shroud,  with 
the  shadow  of  death  upon  her  face.  Unable 
to  check  the  thought,  the  girl  went  back 
upon  her  steps  and  traversed  the  length  of 
the  ghostly  rooms  again,  and  stood  at  the 
last  door  and  listened,  and  heard  only  the 
phantom  sounds  which  traverse  the  night 
silence. 
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Old  Primrose  Behenna  lay  a-dying,  feeble 
and  broken  as  a  withered  leaf.  How  could 
she  rise  from  her  bed  and  walk  through  these 
rotting  rooms,  where  even  young  feet  could 
scarcely  find  a  way  ? 

Blanche  asked  this  question  of  her  beating 
heart,  and  her  sound  clear  head  gave  her  back 
an  answer  sharply,  with  a  mental  cuff  which 
made  her  stand  upright,  dauntless,  as  a  som- 
nambulist has  need  to  be.  And  it  was  well 
she  thus  took  a  new  draught  of  courage,  for 
when  she  turned  and  peered  through  the  room 
beyond,  she  saw,  in  the  visible  darkness, 
the  face  coming  to  meet  her  that  she  had 
feared  was  following.  Her  heart  gave  one 
great  bound  against  her  side,  and  then  grew 
strong,  and  her  shining  eyes  in  one  piercing 
glance  took  in  every  detail  of  the  approaching 
figure. 

The  light  from  an  old  Gothic  window  fell 
aslant  upon  her,  showing  her  long  hair  like 
a  silver  shower  floating  on  her  shoulders, 
her  white,  worn  face,  which  scarcely  seemed 
alive,  so  wan  and  sorrowful  it  looked,  and 
her  slender  hands  drooping  by  her  side. 
She  stopped  a  moment  by  the  window  and 
looked  out  upon  the  fresh  and  dewy  park, 
where  the  tall,  still  trees  stood  darkly,  with 
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shadows  crouching  at  their  feet,  and  from 
these  she  lifted  her  large  wild  eyes  to  the 
everlasting  stars,  and  gazed  upon  them  with 
a  yearning  look  of  unutterable  longing,  then, 
with  a  great  w^ary  sigh,  her  dry,  tearless 
eyes  drooped  again,  and,  clasping  her  listless 
hands  together — you  could  see  the  moonlight 
through  them,  they  were  so  wan — she  walked 
on,  with  face  bent  downwards.  In  that  little 
moment,  w^hile  her  sad  gaze  went  out  to  the 
green  earth  and  the  star-sprinkled  sky, 
Blanche  had  time  to  escape  her  sight.  She 
drew  back  into  the  darkness,  crouching  for 
greater  safety  to  the  floor,  where  even  if  a 
wandering  glance  fell  on  her  she  might  only 
seem  an  indistinct  mass,  a  heap  of  rubbish 
among  the  mciny  heaps  mouldering  in  this 
solitude. 

The  grey  glimmer  of  the  summer  night 
shone  a  little  w^ay  within  the  Gothic 
window^s,  and  in  this  line  of  light  the  pale 
wanderer  walked,  standing  still  an  instant  in 
a  scared  way,  when  a  stray  sound  of  life 
reached  her  from  the  room,  where  Primrose 
fought  with  death.  The  sounds  were  but 
echoes  of  the  steps  and  voices  of  the 
watchers,  who  stood  by  the  Eaven's  bed, 
mingling   in  her   dying  thought    wdth   the 
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shadows  of  that  long  night  to  which  she 
was  going  down.  Evidently  the  pale 
listener  recognised  these  sounds,  for  a  smile 
passed  over  her  wan  lips — a  strange,  long- 
ing smile,  as  if  she  too  would  fain  be  at 
rest,  and  yearned  for  the  break  of  morning 
which  should  come  after  that  long,  long 
sleep, 

Blanche  saw  her  stand  in  the  last  lone 
room  of  this  dismal  suite,  and  swing  the 
door  in  her  long  thin  hand,  and  listen  to 
the  sounds  coming  faintly  from  the  Raven's 
chamber  with  that  wistful,  awful  smile  of 
longing  on  her  face  as  though  Death  were 
a  friend,  and  the  tokens  of  his  near  approach 
were  dear  to  her.  Seeing  her  there,  the 
girl  felt  her  shining  eyes  grow  wet,  and  pity 
sprinkled  on  her  heart  a  thousand  thoughts 
and  words  of  comfort,  which  she  would  fain 
have  poured  like  balm  on  that  poor  suffering 
soul  had  she  dared  to  speak.  But  it  was 
well  she  did  not ;  it  w^as  well  she  kept  as 
silent  as  a  shadow,  for  when  the  wan  listener 
let  the  door  fall  away  from  her  feeble  hand, 
and  bent  her  steps  again  to  the  window, 
there  was  a  shadow  of  danger  on  her  face. 
She  stood  with  the  cold  grey  light  making  a 
pale  halo  round  her  silver  hair,  and  her  gaze 
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growing  wild  and  eager,  as  she  looked  out 
on  the  green  shadowy  Lmd. 

"  He  is  come  again/'  she  said  aloud  in  a 
clear  voice ;  "  not  for  me.  Ah,  no  I — not 
to  see  the  ruin  he  has  made.  I  should  die 
if  he  saw  me."  And  holding  np  her  trans- 
parent hands  she  looked  at  them  with  a 
pitiful  smile.  "  How  wan  I  am  !  I  am  a 
shadow  coming  from  the  land  of  shadows, 
where  I  lie  dead.  Let  him  stay  with  his 
fair  wife.  Why  does  he  vex  me  with  the 
sight  of  his  false  face  ?  0  God  !  it  is  too 
much  1" 

And  with  a  sudden,  forlorn,  despairing 
movement  she  fluns:  her  arms  above  her 
head,  and  her  eyes  looked  wildly  upwards. 
Then  as  they  fell  she  fell  likewise,  and  sat 
lowly  crouching  on  the  floor,  her  white  face 
down  upon  her  knees,  buried  in  her  thin 
hands,  and  her  figure  covered  like  a  veil  by 
her  silver  hair.  She  did  not  weep — never 
had  Blanche  seen  eyes  so  dry  and  wild  as 
hers — but  she  moaned  pitifully,  and  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro  like  a  dumb  creature 
in  pain.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  such  weary 
woe,  such  fixed,  hopeless  woe,  having  a 
fierce  madness  in  its  solitude  and  pride, 
that  the  girl  watching  her  felt  instinctively 
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no  human  eye  had  ever  looked  upon  it,  or 
been  allowed  to  look.  More  surely  still  she 
felt  that  the  poor  moaning  figure  weeping 
in  this  dry,  tearless  way  would  not  endure  a 
look — could  not  even  suffer  in  her  mind  the 
thought  of  a  human  look. 

"  She  would  die  if  she  knew  I  saw  her," 
Blanche  whispers  to  hert^elf;  "or  she  would 
grow  murderous  that  very  instant  and  slay 
me. 

It  was  strange  how  true  the  instinct  was 
which  told  Fatima  this.  The  proud  and 
bitter  woman  whom  she  was  watching,  had 
allowed  no  eye  to  look  upon  her  grief  for 
fourteen  years  of  solitude.  She  had  shut 
herself  up  with  her  anger  till  it  grew  to  be 
her  gaoler,  and  would  not  suj3er  her  the 
sight  of  a  human  face,  or  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice.  She  lived,  and  chose  to  live, 
in  a  loneliness  past  belief,  if  truth  were  not 
harder  to  believe  and  tell  than  fiction  is. 
And  now,  if  any  eye  should  see  her,  any 
voice  should  speak  to  her  with  abrupt  and 
careless  words,  who  shall  say  what  dire  event 
would  follow  ? 

Blanche  rose  up  in  the  darkness  and  fled 
for  her  life.  She  could  not  return  by  the 
way  she    had    come,    as    she    must   have 
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passed  that  silent  danger  crouching  in  the 
window,  so  she  ran  through  the  empty, 
desolate  rooms  with  the  lightness  of  a 
shadow,  nor  stopped  till  she  came  to  a  door 
half  open,  through  which  there  streamed  a 
broad  beam  of  light.  Softly,  swiftly  as 
she  had  fled,  she  could  not  hope  she  had 
been  quite  unheard,  though  sure  she  had 
been  unseen  ;  the  sight,  therefore,  of  a 
refuge  was  welcome.  All  through  the  dark- 
ness she  had  threaded,  the  feet  of  that  wild, 
wan  figure  seemed  to  her  strained  ears  to 
be  in  pursuit.  Her  heart  beat  like  a 
hammer  against  her  side ;  she  looked  this 
way  and  that,  and  saw  no  place  to  turn  to 
except  through  the  open  door.  "Where  there 
were  lights  there  was  surely  human  help. 
Better  even  brave  Sir  Cuthbert's  anger,  than 
find  oneself  in  the  hands  of  a  maniac.  She 
pushed  the  door  softly  and  stole  within. 
She  found  herself  in  the  hall  or  antecham- 
ber leading  to  Sir  Cuthbert's  apartments, 
and  she  ran  on  to  the  inner  room  from 
whence  the  lisfht  shone  forth.  It  was 
empty.  A  lamp  was  on  the  table,  and  a 
supper  was  laid,  with  flowers  and  dainty 
fruits,  and  many  things  which  showed  a 
kindly  woman's  hand.     Fatima  recognised  a 
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bouquet  she  bad  seen  Lady  Tregetbas  cull 
that  day,  and  apricots  fresbly  gatbered  by 
herself.  So  tbis,  tben,  was  the  strange 
meal  laid  every  evening  for  Sir  Cutbbert, 
whicb  be  was  said  to  eat  gboul-like  in 
selfisb  loneliness.  Wbere  was  be  now? 
Tbere  were  no  signs  bere  of  bis  presence. 
All  was  silent  as  a  sepulchre,  and  there 
breathed  about  the  place  a  stifling  sense  of 
solitude  dreary  as  death. 

One  chair  was  set  at  the  table,  one  cover, 
one  goblet,  so  tbis  dismal  ghostly  feast  was 
for  one  only. 

With  fear-sharpened  eyes  Fatima  per- 
ceives that  the  knives  upon  the  board  are  all 
of  silver,  and  the  viands  are  of  that  sort  that 
the  skill  of  the  knife  is  scarce  required  for 
them.  She  has  just  bad  time  to  note  these 
things  when  the  soft  fall  of  a  woman's  step 
touches  her  ear,  a  hand  pushes  the  outer 
door,  and  Fatima  knows  that  in  another 
instant  she  and  that  wild,  wan  figure  will 
stand  face  to  face. 

So  these  are  not  Sir  Cuthbert's  rooms; 
they  are  hers. 

For  one  breathless  moment  Blanche  Val- 
delapins  stands  aghast,  then  she  sees  another 
door,  and  dashes  through  it  with  her  heart 
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upon  her  lips,  and  her  face  bloodless  as  a 
mask  of  death. 

She  is  safe,  but  only  for  a  time.  This  is 
the  prisoner's  bedroom,  and  she  may  return 
to  it  at  any  instant,  so  Blanche's  first  care  is 
to  search  for  some  other  outlet,  some  door 
besides  the  one  she  has  entered,  by  which 
she  may  escape.  AYith  a  feeling  of  intense 
relief  she  finds  a  second  door,  which  opens 
upon  what  seems  a  well  of  black  darkness, 
but,  groping  with  her  hand,  she  touches  a 
balustrade,  and  thanks  Heaven  in  energetic 
French,  for  she  feels  sure  she  has  come  upon 
that  little  flight  of  stairs  at  the  end  of  the 
Eaven's  corridor,  and  she  knows  she  can 
escape.  This  gives  her  so  much  courage 
that  she  steals  back  to  the  bedroom,  and 
glances  around  with  curious  eyes.  A  small 
lamp  burns  on  the  table,  flowers  bloom  in 
the  window,  a  pile  of  fragrant  snowy  linen 
is  heaped  upon  a  chair ;  everything  is 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  and  yet  an  un- 
definable  air  of  gloom,  of  loneliness,  of  silence 
pervades  the  atmosphere,  telling  every  sense 
that  none  other  but  that  sad,  wan  hand  ever 
touches  aught  in  this  solitary  prison.  Xever' 
is  its  door  opened  to  the  outer  world ;  never 
does  any   step  stray  within  it.     Lady  Tre- 
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gethas,  doubtless,  is  the  watchful  friend  who 
places  all  things  needful  in  the  antechamber, 
and  at  night  the  pale  prisoner  wanders  forth 
half-scared,  half-savage,  and  fetches  them. 
It  is  a  kind  heart  which  thinks  of  flowers 
for  her,  and  sometimes  puts  a  book,  a  needle, 
a  pencil  and  papers  ready  to  her  hand.  Does 
she  ever  read,  or  work,  or  draw?  None 
shall  ever  say.  The  secrets  of  the  strange 
prison,  she  shut  on  herself  in  her  bitterness, 
are  hers  alone. 

Emboldened  by  the  deep  silence,  Blanche 
creeps  to  the  door,  which  is  left  ajar,  and 
peers  through  with  eyes  like  green  stars. 
Then  she  sees  more  closely  how  pale  and 
worn  the  woman  is,  and  her  gown — a  faded 
silk — is  patched  and  darned,  and  the  thread 
she  has  used  is  her  own  long  silver  hair. 

Tears  dim  again  the  shining  lights  of 
those  emerald  eyes,  for  this  touch  of  woman- 
hood, this  desire  for  neatness  in  the  midst  of 
madness,  and  a  solitude  bitter  as  death,  come 
upon  the  French  girl's  heart  like  the  kiss  of 
a  mother,  and  she  cannot  keep  back  the  big 
drops  which  fall  quietly  down  her  cheeks. 
The  poor  creature  she  is  watching  has  no 
company  but  herself,  as  she  sits  at  the  lonely 
meal,  which  she  takes  but  once  in  the  twenty- 
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four  hours  of  night  and  day — hours  filled 
for  others  with  gaiety  and  light.  And  with 
a  pity  which  rises  in  her  throat  like  a  sob, 
Blanche  notes  1k)w  sparingly  she  eats,  how  a 
.little  fruit,  a  bit  of  bread,  a  glass  of  water 
sufficed  for  her  poor  meal. 

"  No  wonder  she  is  a  shadow,"  the  girl  says 
to  herself;  "  and  I  think  she'll  soon  die;  she  is 
longing  for  death ;  the  only  smile  I  have  seen 
upon  her  face  was  at  the  thought  of  death." 

She  dashes  away  her  tears,  and  looks  and 
listens  again  intently.  She  is  not  so 
frightened  as  she  was,  her  retreat  being 
secure,  and  she  has  that  sort  of  excitement 
and  pleasure  in  her  situation,  which  an  in- 
quisitive nature  feels  in  probing  a  secret. 
She  observes  now  the  door  leading  to  the 
antechamber  is  closely  shut,  and  she  guesses 
it  is  locked,  as  well  a.s  the  large  double  doors 
wdiich  shut  out  the  hall  from  the  corridor. 
Often  of  an  evening,  in  passing,  when  these 
doors  were  left  carelessly  open,  as  though 
they  guarded  no  strange,  jealous  secret,  she 
has  looked  in  upon  the  table  spread  with  its 
lonely  feast,  and  wondered  at  Sir  Cuthbert's 
eccentric  meal,  little  guessing  that  when  it 
was  partaken  of  doors  were  locked,  and  the 
sole  guest  sat  in  ghostly  solitude  and  silence, 
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scarce  appeasing  her  long  prison  famine. 
In  the  silence  so  strangely  still,  .a  slight 
sound  grates  upon  the  ear,  and  Blanche  starts 
as  a  man's  step  steals  upon  the  gravel,  on 
the  old  ivied  ten-ace,  upon  which  this  ancient 
wing  looks  down.  Gliding  cautiously  to 
the  window,  she  sees  in  the  starlight  the 
haggard  face  of  Ernest  Bosperis,  thrown  back 
and  looking  upwards  eagerly  to  the  curtained 
window  of  the  next  room,  whence  a  ray  of 
light  steals  forth  like  a  pointing  finger  show- 
ing him  plainly  to  her  sight.  She  has  not 
time  to  wonder,  for  the  sound  of  hurried 
words  reaches  her,  and  with  one  swift  step 
she  is  at  the  door  again.  The  prisoner  has 
heard  the  step,  and  she  too  has  looked  from 
the  window  and  seen  that  haggard  face. 
She  is  talking  aloud,  vehemently,  wildly, 
and  Fatima  listens  and  hears  her  own  heart- 
beats mingling  with  the  murmurs  of  that 
sad  voice. 

"  So  he  is  here  still  1  He  loves  some  one 
— that  girl  with  the  golden  hair,  who  laughs 
upon  the  terrace  in  the  sunshine.  A  false 
love  !  false  I  false  !  It  ends  in  solitude  and 
madness.  He  shall  not  steal  another  life 
from  Caerlerrick  to  come  home  again  to 
wither  in  a  lonely  prison.     I  will  show  the 
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poor  girl  pitj  and  kill  her.  Xo  one  has  had 
that  pity  on  me.  They  put  no  knives  on  the 
table — they  are  afraid  of  me — but  I  have 
someting  better,  sharper  than  a  knife — I  hid 
it  years  ago.  Let  me  think  how  many  years. 
O  Grod !  how  can  I  tell  ?  The  summers 
come  and  go,  and  do  not  touch  me  with 
their  sunshine.  If  the  heat  stifle  me,  yet 
the  cold  shivers  at  my  heart  still.  It  is  all 
one  to  me,  summer  and  winter ;  let  them  go. 
The  days  are  like  a  dream  ;  in  the  night  I 
Tvake  and  see  his  face.  What  have  I  to  do 
with  life  or  with  him  ?  Why  should  I  not 
die  ?  I  try  to  starve,  but  they  set  this  meal 
for  me,  and  it  draws  me  out  of  my  den  as  it 
might  draw  a  beast.  I  hate  the  sight  of  it. 
See !  how  the  soft  stars  beckon  to  me  ;  I 
long  to  be  there,  far  above  this  pain  and 
weariness,  this  weak  wandering  in  darkness, 
this  despicable  craving  for  food,  this  madden- 
ing memory  of  things  gone  by.  Yes,  I  have 
the  knife.  I  can  die.  I  feel  glad  when  I 
remember  that !" 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  Blanche  saw  her  go 
again  to  the  window,  and  heard  the  rustle  of 
the  curtain,  as  she  drew  it  back  a  little. 
Perhaps  the  sight  of  Ernest  Bosperis  shook 
her  wavering  reason,  for  she  raised  her  hand 
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with  angry  menace,  and  spoke  again  rapidly 
in  a  wilder  tone. 

"  I  could  go  down  to  him  if  I  would,  and 
perhaps  kill  him — the  sight  of  me  would  kill 
him.  One.  day  I  stole  out  to  see  him — 
perhaps  it  was  yesterday ;  I  don't  know  the 
days  as  they  pass^ — they  never  tell  me  their 
names — but  he  was  not  here  then.  I  searched 
for  him  at  the  pool,  where  the  dead  man  lay, 
the  man  they  say  he  is  like.  .  I  carry  his 
picture  here  in  my  brain.  I  saw  only  my 
own  face  in  the  pool ;  it  frightened  me,  it 
was  so  white — a  strange,  dreadful  face,  not 
mine.  I  have  not  seen  my  face  since — 
since — no,  I  can't  count  the  years — they 
slip  away  like  shadows  when  I  try — but  it 
was  young  and  fair  when  I  saw  it  last  in  a 
glass  somewhere — not  here.  They  give 
me  no  glass  here.  It  would  be  cruel, 
they  said,  to  let  me  see  a  mad  woman.  A 
voice  at  the  pool  called  me  *  Barbara !' 
I  answered,  '  She  was  dead.  Ah  !  dead  and 
buried  !' " 

Her  own  words  seemed  to  pierce  her  heart 
with  some  sudden  pang,  for  pressing  her 
hands  upon  her  brow,  she  walked  to  and  fro 
hurriedly  in  haggard  silence  wilder  than  her 
speech.     Blanche  was  glad  when  she  grew 
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calmer,  and  began  to  talk   again  in  a  low 
murmuring  tone. 

"  I  wish  he  would  not  haunt  me.  I  have 
seen  his  new  idol  in  a  dream — her  fair  hair 
all  dabbled  in  blood.  Mine  is  white  as 
snow.  I  am  not  jealous  ;  I  have  forgotten 
jealousy  and  love,  but  he  should  not  woo 
this  girl  at  Caerlerrick  before  my  eyes. 
And  he  has  a  wife — not  me — another  fairer, 
younger,  who  will  not  give  him  love  they 
say.  If  I  had  not  so  hard  a  heart  I  think  I 
could  be  sorry  for  him.  I  hid  a  letter  for 
her  by  the  pool,  and  Deborah  was  my 
messengfer.  Dear  nurse  Deborah !  she  is  the 
only  living  creature  who  does  not  forget 
me.  I  hear  her  voice  at  times  at  my  door 
like  a  dream  of  childhood.  I  weep  then  ;  I 
make  my  pillow  wet  with  tears.  My  bands 
are  broken  when  I  hear  the  voice  of  human 
love,  stealino:  to  mv  cold  heart  with  a  warm 
touch  like  an  angel's.  But  it  brings  tears 
— yes,  it  ends  in  tears.  All  love  ends  in 
tears,  and  bitterness,  a^nd  cold  death.  In 
my  sleep  a  child  comes  to  me  and  lays  a 
soft  hand  upon  my  brow,  and  whispers, 
'  Mother  !  take  your  rest  !  I  bring  3^ou  rest- 
I  will  lay  your  head  upon  my  knees,  my 
mother,  and  sing   you  sweetly  to    sleep — 
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your   last   sleep.      And    when   you   awake 
among  the  stars  there  shall  be  peace.'  " 

Her  murmurings  ceased,  and  she  sat  down 
quietly,  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  hand. 
The  lamp  was  paling,  the  dawn  was  creeping 
in  soft  and  grey,  a  tremulous  light  was 
quivering  among  the  fainting  stars,  and 
Blanche,  with  one  long  last  look,  shook 
the  tears  from  her  green  eyes,  and  crept 
across  the  prison-chamber,  and  let  herself 
glide  out  like  a  shadow  upon  the  dark 
stairs. 

She  had  penetrated  the  secret  at  Caerler- 
rick  ;  she  knew  now  who  rang  Sir  Malins' 
bell,  she  knew  what  pale  ghost  it  was  that 
stole  forth  from  that  skeleton  chamber  to 
the  park  beyond,  and  scared  the  rustics'  e^^es 
at  uncertain  times  with  a  vision  of  waving 
arms,  and  wild,  white  face.  The  sole  mys- 
tery she  had  not  solved  was  the  way  of 
entrance  from  the  poor  ghost's  chamber  to 
Sir  Malins'  room.  She  left  this  for  another 
day,  and,  putting  her  velvet  hand  upon  the 
banisters,  she  made  her  way  in  deep  dark- 
ness to  the  top  of  the  narrow  staircase. 
Here  was  the  closed  door,  but  she  felt  for 
bolts  and  locks,  and  undid  all  softly.  The 
morning  light  met  her  with  a  sudden  shock 
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as  she  emerged  froai  the  darkness,  and  she 
trembled  in  it  as  she  closed  the  door  again 
with  quick,  silent  fingers. 

"  No  one  will  guess  it  is  unlocked,"  she 
whispered  to  herself;  "and,  even  should 
this  be  found  out,  it  will  only  se^m  a  negli- 
gence of  hers!' 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Fatima  was  safe 
within  her  own  room,  but  her  hands  were 
cold  as  ic^,  and  her  face  was  white  as  snow. 
***** 

The  adventure  which  befell  Blanche  the 
next  day,  when  she  rang  Sir  Malins'  bell, 
happened  thus : — Being  still  curious,  she 
took  advantage  of  the  unbolted  door  to 
explore  further  beyond  the  little  flight  of 
stairs.  On  the  first  landing  she  found 
another  bedchamber,  and  a  small  room 
fitted  up  for  an  attendant.  She  guessed 
instantly  that  the  poor  lady  sometimes 
needed  restraint,  and  was  then  removed  to 
these  secluded  rooms  instead  of  beintj 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  outer  apartment, 
whence  she  could  wander  through  the  old 
wing.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  an 
ancient  arched  door  leading  to  the  park 
showed  her  how  the  prisoner,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, gained  an  unseen,  safe  outlet  to  the 
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fresh  air,  and  played  unconsciously  the  part 
of  a  spectre  to  rustic  eyes. 

In  reascending  the  stairs  in  the  darkness 
Blanche  stumbled  against  the  wall,  and 
screamed  as  she  felt  it  give  way  before  her 
weight.  But  even  as  the  cry  left  her  lips 
she  remembered  the  masked  door  leading  to 
Sir  Malins'  room,  and  its  communication 
with  the  park.  She  was  scarcely  surprised, 
then,  when,  on  pushing  the  seeining  wall, 
she  found  it  open  ponderously,  and  give 
her  admittance  to  that  place  of  her  utter 
abhorrence,  the  secret  room,  reeking  with 
mediaeval  miseries,  darkness,  stifling  air,  and 
dust. 

By  this  way  the  legend  said  Sir  Malins 
had  entered,  he  having  always  with  him  a 
key  which  fitted  the  postern  door ;  but  by 
this  way  he  had  not  been  able  to  escape 
from  his  prison,  owing  to  the  Eoundhead 
sentinels  posted  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

This  door  now  was  alwaj^s  left  unfastened 
and  slightly  open,  but  unfortunately  for 
Blanche,  in  examining  it,  she  let  it  slip 
clumsily  from  her  hand,  and  it  closed 
with  a  sudden  sharpness  which  sent  a  thrill 
through  her  marrow.  For  a  whole  hour, 
with  despairing  energy,  she  tried  her  strength 
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and  skill  against  the  rusty,  heavy  lock.  But 
vainly ;  it  took  a  blacksmith's  arms  to  open 
that  old  door  when  some  mischance  had 
closed  it.  Giving  up  at  last,  Blanche  shed 
a  tear  or  two,  then  laughed,  and  rang  Sir 
Malins'  bell. 

"  I  suppose  she  shuts  the  door  at  times/' 
Blanche  said  to  herself,  "  and  rings  the 
ghost  bell  and  gets  rescued,  and  so  I  can  do 
the  same.  There  will  be  a  scene  most  likely, 
and  I  shall  go  home  a  little  sooner  than  I 
intended.     Cela  m'esf  eg  at!' 

We  have  seen  how  she  w^as  rescued,  but 
the  result  was  far  more  traofic  than  Fatima 
had  dreamed  of.  When  a  cry  rose  in  the 
night  that  her  light-hearted,  careless  friend 
was  stabbed  by  some  unknown  hand,  the 
girl's  breath  failed  her  for  fear.  She  locked 
her  own  door  in  selfish  terror,  and  sank 
upon  her  knees.  She  guessed  w^hose  hand 
had  done  the  deed. 


"^^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

E  must  go  back  a  little  now,  and 
glance  into  the  past  history  of 
some  of  our  characters.  Eetro- 
spective  chapters  are  dry  and  should  be 
short,  but  the  links  that  bound  Sir  Cuthbert 
and  Ernest  Bosperis  were  slowly  forged,  and 
cannot  be  unwound  in  so  few  words  as  I 
would  fain  use. 

Many  years  before  our  story  opens,  the 
Urst  Lady  Tregethas  had  eloped  from  her 
home  in  a  fit  of  despair  and  terror.  Essen- 
tially a  weak  woman,  incapable  of  self-asser- 
tion or  of  self-defence,  she  suffered  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  her  by  the  tyrannical 
temper  of  her  husband  with  a  silent  meek- 
ness which  both  deceived  and  exasperated 
him.  He  did  not  perceive  that  secretly  she 
was  cherishing  a  great  hatred,  which  swelled 
at  last  into  a  tide  of  bitterness  that  swept 
their  lives  asunder. 

Twelve  years  of  married  misery  taught 
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her  deceit,  hatred,  and  fear.  Her  husband 
was  a  tyrant  even  in  small  things,  and  her 
want  of  individuaiitj  and  will,  her  complete 
subjection,  in  fact,  developed  in  him  a  hard 
selfishness  and  irritable  temper,  which  laid 
up  in  lier  cowed  and  silent  nature  a  hatred, 
and  terror  of  which  he  never  dreamed.  Al- 
ways meek  and  patient,  a  mere  dummy  as 
it  were,  who  took  hard  words  and  cruel 
treatment  without  a  murmur,  he  imagined 
her  contented  and  even  tolerably  happy — as 
happy  as  he  chose  she  should  be,  with  her 
time,  her  occupations,  her  friendships,  her 
money — it  was  a  farce  to  call  it  hers — all 
at  his  mercy.  In  very  truth  she  was  more 
worried,  bullied,  and  interfered  with  than 
any  horse  in  her  husband's  stable  or  any 
dog  in  his  kennel. 

All  this  went  on  for  so  many  years,  that 
earthquakes  and  whirlwinds  seemed  more 
likely  things  than  a  change,  and  yet  a 
chano-e  came.  One  summer  a  visitor  arrived 
at  Caerlerrick,  whose  presence  brought  a 
sudden  warmth  to  the  chilled  heart  of  Lady 
Trec^ethas.  This  visitor  was  a  second  cousin 
— an  early  lover,  the  only  man  for  whom 
she  had  ever  cared.  In  his  way,  too,  he 
had  cared  for  her,  but  he  was  too  expensive 
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a  man  for  her  little  fortune  to  buy ;  so  they 
parted,  and  he  went  to  India,  with  that 
mixture  of  small  heartbreak  and  cheerful- 
ness, peculiar  to  the  military  sex.  As  for 
her,  she  withered  for  a  year  or  two  at  home, 
with  a  ghostly  look  creeping  over  her  young 
fresh  bloom,  then  she  began  to  feel  that  she 
was  withering,  and  she  looked  forward  to  her 
future  life  in  terror.  A  girl  who  begins  to 
think  on  her  helpless,  professionless,  friend- 
less career  in  this  world  grows  frightened, 
and  in  this  friglit  she  accepted  Sir  Cuthbert, 
just  as  a  man,  who  has  been  looking  out  for 
an  appointment  to  his  liking,  takes  one  at 
last  that  he  dislikes  rather  than  remain 
without  position.  She  was  somewhat  broken- 
spirited  when  she  married,  and  Sir  Cuth- 
bert's  discipline  soon  completed  the  break- 
ing process,  leaving  her  less  self-assertion 
than  a  poodle- dog  held  by  a  string,  or  a 
bird  chained  to  a  perch.  Still,  wonderful  to 
relate,  she  kept  her  beauty.  Pure  air, 
horse  exercise,  and  a  high  position  do  much 
to  retain  good  looks  in  w^oman,  although 
her  home  may  not  be  quite  a  paradise. 

When  the  second  cousin  came  to  Caer- 
lerrick  he  admired  Lady  Tregethas  im- 
mensely ;  he  admired  her  surroundings  and 
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comforts  still  more.  Seeing  what  slie  bad 
achieved  he  respected  her,  and  began  to 
have  a  high  opinion  of  her  beauty  and 
ability.  The  advantages  of  her  position 
pleased  him,  so  much  that  he  stayed  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  partook  of  them.  He  came 
a  second  time  and  stayed  longer,  making 
himself  so  charming,  agreeable,  and  lively, 
that  Sir  Cuthbert  lent  him  money  to  pur- 
chase his  next  step,  and  effect  an  exchange 
into  a  home  reo-iment.  This  enabled  him 
to  give  his  cousins  a  good  deal  of  his  com- 
pany, and  he  shot,  and  fished,  and  rode  at 
Caerlerrick  with  remarkable  success.  N'or 
were  these  his  only  accomplishments ;  his 
tongue  was  made  of  silk,  his  words  were 
butter  and  honey,  his  voice — but  no  !  words 
fail  here — music  must  be  heard,  not  written. 
Men  with  such  voices  as  his  ought  to  be 
muzzled ;  they  are  not  safe  creatures  other- 
wise in  a  drawing-room. 

To  Lady  Tregethas  affection  and  kind- 
ness had  become  faded  memories,  so  let  any 
one  imagine  what  it  was  to  her  to  be  con- 
soled and  made  love  to  in  a  pleading,  mellow 
voice,  with  a  touching  earnestness,  a  simple 
sincerity  which  might  have  deceived  even 
Becky  Sharp  or  a  Quakeress.     All  her  life 
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es. 


she  had  secretly  cherished  this  one  romance 
in  her  shattered  heart,  and  it  grew  now  to 
be  an  absorbing  affection.  It  did  not  seem 
to  her  so  very  wicked ;  she  meant  no  sin, 
she  ckmg  to  her  love  blindly  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  that  weak  nature,  which  evokes 
so  much  mascuHne  admiration — in  books 
and  newspapers.  She  was  too  unworldly 
to  mind  giving  up  for  his  sake  the  carriages, 
the  horses,  the  castle,  and  the  position  for 
which  she  had  paid  with  her  poor  little 
trembling  body  and  her  ruined  souL  But 
wishing  to  enjoy  these  things  himself,  her 
cousin  never  dreamed  of  asking  her  to 
sacrifice  any  of  her  emoluments,  and  things 
might  have  gone  on  very  comfortably  if  she 
had  only  had  strength  to  play  her  part 
without  his  help.  This  was  where  she 
failed.  She  broke  down  utterly  one  day 
just  after  this  fascinating  creature  had  de- 
parted for  his  London  season  of  clubs,  whist, 
and  dinners.  Her  fit  of  desperate  weeping 
astonished  Sir  Cuthbert.  That  a  woman, 
whom  he  had  tauo-ht  never  to  launch  and 
never  to  cry,  should  shed  hysterical  tears 
and  wear  a  face  like  a  ghost,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance requiring  scrutiny.  He  made 
inquiries,  and,  as  usual  with  servants,  they 
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recompensed  themselves  for  a  past  reticence 
by  bringing  him  now  an  overwhelming 
budget  of  intelligence.  Still,  even  when 
stretched  through  the  gaping  mouths  of 
servants,  there  was  but  little  to  weep  for. 
A  few  tender,  false  words  from  a  beguiling 
voice,  a  few  furtive  looks  of  love  from  narrow 
grey  eyes,  a  few  cat-like  caresses  from 
slender,  skilful  hands — this  was  all,  but  the 
scandal  of  it  made  Sir  Cuthbert  a  demon. 

That  this  poor  weak  vessel,  this  despised 
wife,  this  awed  spaniel  of  a  creature,  should 
have  forgotten  what  was  due  to  him,  and 
should  drag  his  name  through  slander  and 
mud,  filled  him  with  a  fur\^  of  amazement. 
His  weeping,  expectant  victim  only  lieard  of 
his  rage,  his  blazing  ire  and  vengeance — she 
never  saw  them.  Fright  once  more  served 
Lady  Tregethas  instead  of  will  and  purpose, 
and  she  fled  for  her  life  that  night,  taking 
her  little  daughter  with  her.  This  child  in 
her  eleven  years  of  existence  had  had  an 
experience  of  continual  terrors,  and  it  seemed 
both  to  her  mother  and  her  nurse  Deborah 
a  cowardly  and  cruel  thing  to  leave  her  alone 
at  Caerlerrick  to  suffer  her  father's  wrath. 
So  she  went  with  them,  sharing  their  agony 
of  fear,  entreating,  imploring,   chnging    to 
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both  with  tears  till  the  decision  was  made 
to  bear  her  with  them.  Thus  the  first  shape 
her  life  took  was  one  of  flight,  vengeance, 
and  terror. 

Strange  to  say,  though  his  affection 
appeared  in  countless  forms  of  tyranny  and 
selfishness,  yet  her  father  loved  her  with  an 
odd,  silent  devotion,  and  her  flight  with  her 
mother  was  a  blow  which  nearly  maddened 
him.  Lady  Tregethas  had  borne  a  slow 
agony  of  years,  but  in  this  single  night  she 
avenged  herself  for  all,  and  perhaps  in  these 
few  hours  her  husband  suffered  an  anguish 
as  great  as  had  run  through  all  her  dull, 
aching  days.  He  had  never  meant  his  wife 
to  leave  him,  much  less  his  child,  and  now 
both  were  gone,  and  gone  to  him.  He 
started  instantly  in  pursuit,  but  the  days 
were  the  days  of  coaching,  and  the  fugitives 
were  a  whole  night  in  advance. 

Lady  Tregethas,  when  she  reached  Lon- 
don, went  in  full  confidence  to  her  fascinating 
cousin,  and  told  him  she  had  now  but  his 
love  in  the  world  for  her  protection.  Xever 
was  man  so  astonished  and  disgusted  as  this 
agreeable  officer.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have 
his  pastimes  interfered  with — his  shooting, 
and  fishing,  and   borrowing  at   Caerlerrick 
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cut  off,  but  to  be  found  out  in  his  little  sins 
was  worse,  and  worst  of  all  was  it  to  be 
asked  to  make  a  target  of  his  manly  breast 
to  shield  the  woman  he  had  ruined  from  a 
hard  world.  This  idea  put  him  beside  him- 
self with  indignation.  He  lost  his  temper 
and  unmasked  to  his  despairing  cousin  a 
little  too  suddenly.  The  beguiling  voice, 
the  caressing  manner,  the  tender,  nameless 
charm  which  had  soothed  and  deceived, 
vanished,  and  in  their  place  there  stood 
confessed  an  abject  sou],  full  of  meanness 
and  worldliness,  looking  out  upon  his  victim 
through  a  scowling  face. 

There  are  experiences  too  bitter  for  words. 
Very  few  passed  the  lips  of  Lady  Tregethas. 
She  listened  to  the  selfish,  callous  speeches 
addressed  to  her  with  a  scorching  sense  of 
suffering,  mingled  with  a  horrible  bewilder- 
ment ;  then  the  wild  clasp  of  her  hands  on 
his  rigid  arm  relaxed,  and  she  turned  away 
as  hopeless  and  silent  as  a  woman  con- 
demned to  die. 

Once  more  she  fled  into  black  night  and 
bitterness.  AVith  Deborah  and  her  child  she 
left  England  that  ver}^  day,  never  ceasing  to 
see  the  shadow  of  her  husband  in  pursuit  till 
the  white  cliffs  of  Dover  sank  in  the  sea. 

VOL.  III.  8 
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She  fled  not  from  guilt,  but  from  sheer 
terror,  sheer  incapability  to  endure  any  more 
the  bitter  subjection  to  which  she  had  bowed 
so  long.  She  had  money  with  her — it 
seemed  to  her  a  miraculous  interposition  of 
Providence  that  gave  it;  but  for  the  last 
four  years  Sir  Cuthbert  had  refused  to  let 
her  draw  her  dividends.  He  wanted  them 
to  accumulate  for  the  purchase  of  a  small 
estate.  Hence  she  was  able,  by  the  aid  of 
her  own  solicitor,  to  draw  a  sum  sufficient 
for  all  her  present  needs. 

Meanwhile  the  chariot  which  bore  Sir 
Cuthbert  and  his  griefs  to  London  broke 
down,  and  he  was  laid  up  with  fractured 
bones  through  many  slow  weeks.  In  this 
breathing  time  the  fascinating  cousin,  in  too 
much  haste,  effected  a  second  exchange,  and 
went  back  to  India,  so  stuffed  with  disgust 
and  an  outraged  sense  of  injury  that  they 
preyed  on  his  fine  constitution,  and  he  fell  a 
martyr  to  fever  and  virtue  a  few  months 
after  his  arrival  at  the  delightful  steaming 
station^  wdiere  his  re^^iment  smoked,  swore, 
danced,  and  died. 

Unfortunately  he  gained  no  credit  for  his 
magnanimous  conduct.  The  newspapers 
declared  Lady  Tregethas  had  accompanied 
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him  to  India,  and  before  iie  could  deny  this 
statement  with  proper  feeling  and  indignant 
morahty,  aU  statements  were  closed  up  for 
him  in  that  one  short  word — deatli. 

Sir  Cuthbert  was  one  of  those  men  who 
believe  newspapers,  and  he  continued  to  do 
so  long  after  Lady  Tregethas'  trustees  under 
her  marriage  settlement  informed  him  she 
was  not  in  India,  and  they  intended  to  pay 
her  her  small  income  in  spite  of  his  inter- 
diction. It  must  not  be  supposed  he  made 
no  effort  to  recover  his  child.  All  the 
machinery  of  that  hard  English  law,  which 
deprives  mothers  of  all  right  and  title  to 
their  own  children,  was  set  wickedly  to  work. 
Ac^ain  and  as^ain  Sir  Cuthbert  was  declared 
the  only  lawful  guardian,  the  sole  proprietor 
and  owner,  of  a  small  piece  of  human  flesh 
and  blood,  travailed  for  and  nursed  by  that 
stranger  to  it  in  law — its  mother.  Again 
and  again  this  said  stranger,  was  called  upon 
to  deliver  up  to  her  lawful  and  sole  parent, 
this  said  child  to  whom  she  had  no  right, 
but  the  woman — being,  in  spite  of  law,  a 
mother — remained  deaf  and  dumb  and  un- 
discovered. Finding  that  the  law  gave  her 
no  protection — and  a  horse  or  an  ox  might 
as  well  appeal  to  it  as  a  woman — she  fled 
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outside  the  law,  and  even  outside  of 
Christendom.  She  took  refuge  in  Turkey, 
and  found  among  Mahommedans  and 
polygamists  juster  laws  for  women,  than 
those  made  by  moral  English  Christians. 

Those  jackals  whom  we  call  lawyers,  who 
scent  human  misery  from  afar  and  prey 
upon  it,  lived  long  upon  Sir  Cuthbert's  rage 
and  pain.  They  scoured  every  land  for  the 
fugitives  except  the  land  of  the  Turk,  and 
presented  bills  of  costs  till  their  weary  client 
peremptorily  commanded  that  all  search 
should  cease.  Then  he  sank  into  a  silent, 
morose,  angry  man,  having  no  one  to  bite 
and  devour  daily  but  his  horse,  his  dog,  and 
his  dependents.  How  he  missed  his  wife 
and  child  when  he  fell  into  rages  no  one 
knew  but  himself.  One  sole  solace  kept  him 
alive — his  hatred  of  young  Bosperis,  nephew, 
but  not  at  that  time  heir,  of  his  neighbour, 
the  then  possessor  of  Bosanken.  This  young 
gentleman  was  a  lively  barrister  from  Lon- 
don, rather  poor,  but  witty  and  cynical.  On 
visiting  his  uncle  he  took  up  the  old  family 
feud  with  remarkable  alacrity  and  pleasure, 
"  going  in"  for  annoying  Sir  Cuthbert,  with 
a  gusto  and  power  of  invention,  which  did 
him  credit  in  the  eyes  of  his  family.     All 
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this,  on  the  part  of  the  young  barrister,  was 
begun  first  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  but  it  *  ended 
dismally. 

On  the  boundary  of  the  Bosanken  estates 
was  a  little  wood,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Bosperis,  but  through  some  freakish  old 
feudal  law  it  was  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
manor  of  Caerlerrick.  Consequently  Sir 
Cuthbert  claimed  the  right  of  shooting  over 
it — a  right  which  Mr.  Bosperis  of  course 
denied.  Hence  this  bit  of  ground  became  a 
battle-field  for  rival  keepers  and  a  constant 
"  refresher  "  to  the  two  gentlemen  of  their 
mutual  enmity.  At  length,  one  crisp  Octo- 
ber day  Ernest  Bosperis,  and  his  cousin 
Stephen  with  their  men,  met  Sir  Cuthbert 
and  his  men,  face  to  face  on  this  disputed 
ground.  Words  of  the  courteous  bitter  sort 
passed  at  first  between  the  chief  belligerents  ; 
but  Sir  Cuthbert's  fierce  temper,  envenomed 
now  by  solitude,  slander,  and  the  want  of 
legitimate  victims,  soon  broke  all  bounds, 
and  the  altercation  took  a  very  angry 
aspect.  When  words  grow  fast  and  furious 
the  blood  tingles,  and  fists  are  apt  to  strike 
out  as  if  some  peculiar  muscular  arrange- 
ment attached  them  to  the  movements  of 
the  tongue.     Xo  one  knew  who  struck  the 
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first  blow,  but  there  was  a  figbt  among  the 
adherents  of  each  party  before  Ernest  Bos- 
peris  bad  finished  the  "  retort  courteous  "  in 
which  his  cynical  lips  delighted.  He  did 
his  best  to  keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
but  in  the  melee  his  young  cousin  Stephen 
was  cruelly  struck  down ;  then  he  rushed  to 
the  rescue  and  hit  his  assailant  to  the  ground 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun.  In  doing 
this  a  fist  fell  upon  his  back ;  he  turned  and 
met  it,  and  was  soon  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  calling  out  upon  everybody  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  the  peace. 

This  affray  led  to  indictments  and  counter- 
indictments,  and  Sir  Cuthbert  was  powerful 
enough  to  get  Ernest  Bosperis  committed 
on  a  criminal  charge,  the  man  who  went 
down  before  his  gun  having  received  a 
cruncher  which  nearly  deprived  him  of 
life.  His  apparently  dying  condition  made 
the  magistrates  refuse  bail,  and  so  the 
young  barrister,  for  six  weeks,  till  the  ses- 
sions, fretted  his  soul  in  prison,  and  began 
to  hate  Sir  Cuthbert  in  downright  earnest. 
He  was  acquitted,  of  course,  at  his  trial,  and 
the  man  with  the  broken  head,  now  healed, 
was  arraigned  in  his  place  for  the  blow  given 
to  Stephen  Bosperis.    As  this  man  belonged 
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to  the  class  for  whom  prisons  are  built,  it 
would  have  been  an  obvious  folly  not  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  one  of  them.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  condemned  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  and  went 
through  his  term  in  a  state  of  dull  wonder 
at  the  fact  that  being  half-killed  was  not 
thought  punishment  enough  for  him,  which 
was  quite  amusing  and  useless.  It  was  rather 
funny,  too,  that  his  wife  and  children  also 
spent  these  six  months  in  prison.  But  then, 
of  course,  they  were  oiily  in  the  workhouse, 
and  the  overseers  sent  them  all  back  to  him 
on  the  J03^ful  day  of  his  return  to  his  bare 
and  hungry  cottage. 

It  was  a  little  singular  that  the  dim, 
aching  sense  of  injustice,  which  had  haunted 
him  in  prison,  followed  him  into  the  renewed 
freedom  of  that  toil  which  brought  him  six 
shillings  a  week.  It  was  ascribed  to  his 
broken  head — always  rather  queer — and  to 
the  same  cause  was  set  down  his  fallins:  into 
a  consumption,  and  dying  a  year  after  his 
release. 

He  himself,  in  talking  with  his  wife  over 
her  permanent  sojourn  in  the  workhouse 
after  his  departure,  affirmed  the  cause  to  be 
prison  anxiety,  prison  air,  prison  closeness. 
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But  we  all  know  the  opinion  of  a  man  who 
has  not  graduated  at  a  university  is  worth 
nothing !  This  poor  creature  had  no  know- 
ledge beyond  his  work.  He  had  ploughed, 
sown,  and  reaped  hundreds  of  acres  of  corn 
for  other  people  to  sell  and  eat.  Nothing 
more  useful  than  this  had  he  done  all  his 
life.  He  had  no  place  in  society  at  all. 
What  could  he  know  beyond  the  clods 
among  which  he  toiled  ?  We  want  books, 
statistics,  newspapers,  and  politicians  to  tell 
us  why  poor  men  die.  It  is  low  and  radical 
to  ask  the  poor  men  themselves  any  ques- 
tions on  the  subject. 

The  mournfullest  event  which  grew  out 
of  this  "  pretty  quarrel "  Avas  not  this  poor 
gaolbird's  death,  or  the  pinched  hungriness 
of  his  six  children  in  the  union,  or  the 
dismal  days  of  his  wife  washing  pauper 
clothes  from  morning  till  night,  but  the 
sickness  and  death  of  handsome  young 
Stephen  Bosperis.  His  broken  rib  caused 
some  internal  injury  from  which  he  lan- 
guished many  a  sorrowful  month,  and  died 
at  last  with  a  suddenness  appalling  to  his 
still  hoping  father.  His  death  made  a  great 
sensation,  and  excited  enormous  sj^mpath}^ 
Every  one   execrated  the  consumptive  clod- 
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pole — he  was  not  quite  dead  then — and  as 
Sir  Cuthbert  had  now  shut  himself  up  and 
gave  no  dinners  and  parties,  he  was  exe- 
crated also,  and  the  shadow  around  him  grew 
deeper  and  deeper. 

Half  the  county,  out  of  respect  to  the  large 
property  to  which  he  was  heir,  went  to 
young  Stephen's  funeral,  and  all  of  them 
who  could,  shook  hands  with  Ernest  after- 
wards, with  a  gleam  of  congratulation  lurk- 
ing in  their  mammon-loving  eyes.  He  was 
not  particularly  glad  himself — I  don't  know 
why — but  he  wasn't  glad,  except  that  he 
found  himself  walking  out  of  the  church- 
yard instead  of  lying  down  coldly  in  it  like 
his  poor  young  cousin. 

His  son's  death  and  the  manner  of  it 
made  Mr.  Bosperis  add  a  curious  codicil  to 
his  will,  wherein  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
wish  that  no  alliance  should  ever  take  place 
between  his  line  and  a  Tregethas.  And  in 
order  to  prevent  so  unlikely  an  occurrence, 
he  left  all  his  unentailed  estates  to  certain 
trustees,  to  hold  for  Ernest  until  his  mar- 
riage with  a  lady  not  a  Tregethas.  But 
should  he,  in  spite  of  this  prohibition,  make 
such  a  dreadful  alliance,  the  estates  passed 
to  a  distant  cousin,  Lady  Theresa  de  Beau- 
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voir,  and  the  issue  of  siicli  marriage  only  in- 
herited tlaat  portion  of  the  property  which 
was  strictly  entailed.  Still  further  to  hinder 
such  a  catastrophe,  Mr.  Bosperis  desired  that 
in  that  case  Bosanken  should  be  torn  down, 
and  his  nephew  and  family  should  reside 
out  of  Cornwall. 

Ernest  Bosperis  scarcely  needed  the  addi- 
tion of  his  uncle's  hatreds  and  griefs  against 
Caerlerrick :  he  had  enough  of  his  own. 
His  six  weeks'  imprisonment  and  the  cause  of 
it,  embellished  by  county  scandals,  cost  him 
the  regard  of  a  noble  lady  to  whom  he  then 
thought  himself  deeply  attached.  Perhaps 
she  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  throw  him  over 
for  the  marquis  she  married ;  at  all  events 
her  high  family  gave  him  the  cold  shoidder, 
and  she  herself  left  his  angry  letters  un- 
answered. 

Feeling  very  galled,  and  being  now  free 
to  quit  his  profession,  he  went  abroad  with 
a  liberal  allowance  from  his  uncle,  and 
travelled  through  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 


CHAPTEE  YII. 

HERE  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the 
circumstances  which  brought  the 
Kves  of  the  young  BarbaraTregethas 
and  Ernest  Bosperis  in  contact. 

They  met  at  Pera,  and  being  struck  with 
her  beauty,  he  gained  a  footing  in  her 
mother's  house  by  a  doubtful  introduction. 
Lady  Tregethas  called  herself  Linton,  and 
assumed  to  be  an  L'ish  lady;  she  avoided 
all  mention  of  England,  and  held  herself 
secluded  from  all  English  society. 

Solitude  brings  its  shadows,  and  the 
ugliest  of  these  is  the  suspicion  of  one's 
neighbours.  Man  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  hate  the  unknown,  and  never  does  this 
feeling  develop  itself  with  more  force,  than 
when  it  pours  down  its  contempt  on  the 
head  of  some  nameless,  or  obscure  people, 
who  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of  not  being 
known.  The  heartless,  the  idle,  the  rich, 
who   make   society,    have    onl}^  to  say,   "  I 
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don't  know  them/*'  and  forthwith  a  black 
mark  is  written  against  their  names,  and 
they  are  outside  the  pale,  free  game  to  the 
lawless. 

Mrs.  Linton  led  a  perfectly  harmless  life, 
doing  as  much  good  as  her  ill-health  and 
innate  weakness  would  permit,  but  she  was 
as  unvisited  as  if  she  had  the  plague.  This 
was  quite  sufficient  reason  why  young  tra- 
vellers bent  on  amusement,  should  consider 
her  beautiful  daughter  in  the  shadow  of  that 
disrespect,  in  which  the  chivalry  of  man 
usually  regards  the  unprotected.  Ernest 
Bosperis  was  as  selfish  and  as  lightly  cruel 
as  most  other  young  men,  and  he  had, 
besides,  a  dash  of  Don  Juanism  and  daring 
in  his  composition.  Hearing  Mrs.  Linton 
would  never  receive  an  Englishman,  he  grew 
his  beard  to  a  point,  and  entered  her  house 
as  an  American,  and  dropping  his  surname, 
he  called  himself  simply  Mr.  Ernest.  To 
deceive  doubtful  people  out  of  society  seemed 
in  his  ej^es  a  very  venial  sin.  He  was  bent 
on  a  little  amusement,  nothing  more,  but  to 
his  surprise  Barbara  Linton  grew  to  be  a 
serious  thought  in  his  life.  Her  high-bred 
simplicity,  her  perplexing,  wonderful  inno- 
cence,   made   her    believe    every    word    he 
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littered.  She  took  his  devoted  attention  as 
the  sign  of  a  real  affection,  and  gave  him  in 
return  one  of  those  constant,  agonizing  pas- 
sions, which  only  a  thoroughly  unworldly, 
unconventional  girl  can  feel.  She  never 
asked  if  he  was  rich  or  poor,  noble  or 
simple,  true  or  false ;  she  took  him  for  what 
he  appeared  to  be,  and  loved  him  with  all 
her  heart,  like  a  fool,  or  an  angel,  and  like 
no  woman  ever  should  love  her  hard  anta- 
gonist— man. 

Such  a  love  was  dangerous  to  her,  and 
her  lover  knew  it.  He  began  magnani- 
mously to  think  of  leaving  her,  and  took 
great  credit  to  himself  for  the  thought. 
But  the  deathly  change  which  passed  over 
the  girl's  face  when  he  talked  of  parting, 
made  him  generously  propose  to  himself  to 
give  her  a  little  more  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. He  stayed,  and  made  the  discover}^ 
that  Barbara's  innocence  and  pride  were 
greater  even  than  her  love.  There  was 
something  strange  in  her  silent  melancholy 
pride — some  secret  he  could  not  fathom — 
but  it  was  a  town  perfectly  impregnable — it 
set  a  fence,  as  it  were,  of  spiked  iron  around 
her  which  enhanced  the  ardour  of  the  foe. 
I  hope  no  one  will  take  offence  at  the  word. 
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It  is  a  bitter  and  a  true  one.  Man  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  woman;  she  is  his  prey, 
his  prisoner,  his  slave,  all  over  the  world. 
For  him  she  is  shut  up  in  harems  and 
zenanas ;  for  him  she  is  denied  freedom, 
education,  wealth,  profession,  and  means  of 
bread.  For  him,  and  by  him,  she  is  coerced, 
slandered,  frightened,  robbed,  and  sold,  either 
openly  or  secretly,  in  every  Christian  or  un- 
christian country  in  this  dimly  awakening 
world.  Among  heathens  and  savages  she 
is  treated  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  does  the 
lowest  and  the  hardest  drudgery.  Among 
Christians  and  gentlemen  she  is  systemati- 
cally and  lawfully  robbed,  and  occasionally 
beaten  and  murdered.  Her  work  is  ill  paid, 
and  specially  arranged  with  the  view  of 
giving  her  no  honour,  no  position,  no 
wealth.  Should  any  work  of  hers  be  of 
value,  and  the  price  of  it  be  worth  pocketing, 
it  is  her  master's,  not  hers.*  If  wit,  intelli- 
gence, poetry,  are  grudgingly  acknowledged 
at  last  as  hers,  dimly  breaking  through  the 
cruel  load  of  ignorance  laid  upon  her  so 
long;  then  man  stands  upon  his  physical 
streno'th    alone,    and    knocking    her    down 


*  By  a  recent  law  200Z.  is  the  limit  of  any  snm  a  wife 
can  possess  by  gift,  legacy,  or  profit. 
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as    his   lasL    argument,    he    wins    like    an 
athlete. 

This  brutal  truth  of  muscles  and  sinew  is 
bursting  out  througli  the  gloss  of  flattery, 
the  falsehood  of  politeness,  and  the  bare  and 
ugly  fact  must  be  f^iced  bravely. 

"Who  -svould  be  free 
Themselves  must  strike  the  blow. 

May  Pleaven  aid  those  noble  women  and 
men  who  are  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
weak,  and  striving  for  better  laws  and  hap- 
pier customs  for  that  half  of  the  human  race, 
which  has  the  motherhood  of  the  whole  laid 
on  it  in  sorrow  and  pain. 

In  India  and  China  there  does  not  live  a 
single  human  voice,  which  would  dare  to 
speak  out  aloud,  the  horrors  and  the  suffer- 
ings inflicted  on  girls,  wives,  and  mothers. 
Deliberately  these  last  choose  death  rather 
than  life  for  their  female  children,  and 
thousands  of  infants  of  the  "  protected/' 
"  cherished,"  "  beloved,"  sex  perish  yearly 
by  violent  hands  laid  on  them  in  mercy,  to 
spare  them  the  anguish  of  existence. 

What  a  (caustic,  bitter  satire  is  this  upon 
the  happiness  offered  to  these  women  in 
marriage  !  Hov/  small  must  be  the  fliith  of 
these  mothers  in  the  love  of  man  ! 
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Yerily  the  whole  female  soul  throughout 
the  universe  awakes,  and  asks  if  that  be 
love  which  sells,  robs,  imprisons,  and  beats  ? 
The  love  which  says  :  Your  money  is  mine, 
your  wages  are  mine,  your  jewels  and 
clothes  are  mine,  and  you  are  mine,  sounds 
so  much  like  other  things  with  ugly  names 
— such  as  greed,  tyranny,  and  cruelty — that 
it  begins  to  be  a  growing  question  secretly 
among  women,  whether  they  might  not  find 
themselves  happier  without  it. 

A  sickly  widowed  mother  is  no  great  pro- 
tection to  a  girl.  Man,  being  a  chivalrous 
animal,  does  what  he  likes  in  widows' 
houses,  and  departs  when  he  pleases — his 
conscience,  like  a  charm,  keeping  him  in 
peace.  Ernest  Bosperis  quitted  Pera  at  last, 
but  not  until  he  had  persuaded  the  pas- 
sionate girl  who  loved  him  to  marry  him 
secretly.  Their  marriage  took  place  on 
board  a  British  ship,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  an  easy  friend,  who  was 
schoolmaster  and  chaplain.  Whether  it 
was  a  legal  marriage  or  not  let  lawyers  say, 
the  names  of  both  parties  being  false. 
Ernest  Bosperis  scarcely  meant  it  should  be 
legal,  and  yet  had  a  strange  shadowy  inten- 
tion of  making  it    so  one  day.     His  wife 
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married  under  tlie  name  of  Linton.  Her  birth 
and  history  was  the  one  secret  she  kept  from 
him.  Her  terror  of  her  father  was  still  so 
great,  her  recollections  of  her  fright,  dread, 
and  anguish  still  so  vivid,  that  she  scarcely 
needed  her  mother's  constant  admonitions  to 
keep  her  silent.  The  tremendous  power  of 
husband  and  father  given  by  English  law 
into  a  tyrant's  hand,  overshadowed  these 
trembling  women  even  at  Pera,  and  made 
liars  and  cheats  of  them  in  their  painful 
solitude. 

Ernest  Bosperis  stayed  six  months  with 
his  bride.  During  this  time  he  was  by  no 
means  so  happy  as  he  thought  he  deserved 
to  be.  He  discovered  in  his  wife  a  fierce 
and  gloomy  temper — a  fierceness  born  of  the 
tyranny  under  which  she  had  sufiered  at 
Caerlerrick — a  gloominess  nursed  by  the 
solitude,  and  shadow  under  which  she  had 
lived.  Her  irritable  pride  had,  too,  for  him 
a  disagreeable  aspect,  bhnd  as  he  was  to  the 
source  of  it.  In  his  mind  she  took  a  station 
beneath  him,  and  he  was  utterly  ignorant 
that  her  mind  held  the  same  idea  regarding 
himself.  This  hidden  feeling,  which  each  held 
towards  the  other,  brought  on  mutual  rebufis 
and  quarrels,  which  can  easily  be  imagined. 

VOL.  III.  9 
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"  How  dare  lie  treat  me  as  if  I  were  not 
a  lady  ? — as  if  I  were  his  inferior  ?"  she 
would  say  to  herself  passionately ;  "  I,  whose 
true  station  is  so  far  above  his  !" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  would  say,  "  my 
little  princess  gives  herself  airs.  The  Irish 
daughter  of  a  retired  boatswain — I  am  sure 
her  father  was  a  tyrannical  old  boatswain — 
treats  me  at  times  as  if  I  were  several  degrees 
below  her  in  the  social  ladder." 

Then  would  follow  quarrels,  tears,  pardons, 
of  all  which  things  human  nature  tires  piti- 
fuUy. 

Through  it  all  she  loved  him,  but  the 
man's  love  faded  into  weariness,  having  no 
honour  in  it,  and  at  last  he  left  for  Athens, 
with  a  promise  to  return,  but,  instead  of  this, 
he  stretched  his  chain  to  Eome,  and  thence 
to  Naples. 

In  his  absence  his  wife's  anguish  betrayed 
her  secret  to  her  mother,  and  Lady  Tregethas 
heard  it  with  a  terror  bordering  on  frenzy. 
Tor  long  years  she  had  kept  a  letter  ready 
addressed  and  sealed,  to  be  despatched  to  Sir 
Cuthbert  on  her  death,  telling  him  where  to 
find  his  daughter.  How  would  he  receive 
her  now  as  the  wife  of  this  young  American  ? 
What  bitter  things  would  he  not  say  of  the 
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ill  care  she  had  taken  of  his  heiress  ?  Her 
life  had  heen  a  succession  of  terrors  :  this 
last  one  killed  her.  She  sat  up  through  one 
dismal  nisfht  and  wrote  a  long;  letter  to  her 
child's  husband,  confessing  the  story  of  her 
sad  days,  and  entreating  him  to  come  instantly 
for  his  wife,  and  hurry  with  her  to  Caer- 
lerrick.  To  her  husband  she  sent  also  a  few 
simple  lines,  saying  she  was  dying,  and  their 
daughter  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Ernest,  whom 
she  hieiv  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  believed  to 
be  kind  and  true. 

It  was  all  she  could  say.  Then  her  last 
tears  fell,  and  her  feeble  hand  put  down  the 
pen,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but 
die.  Her  daughter's  grief  was  all  the  more 
dreadful,  because  mingled  with  remorse  and 
a  new  agony  of  fear,  the  terror  of  jealousy 
and  desertion.  Her  letters  to  Ernest  had  of 
late  remained  unanswered.  In  all  her  grief 
and  loneliness  she  had  no  support  but 
Deborah.  She  waited,  she  wept,  she  hoped, 
till  fevered  and  almost  maddened,  she  quitted 
Pera  with  this  one  faithful  friend,  leaving 
nothing  that  she  loved,  except  her  mother's 
grave,  from  which  she  gathered  the  solitary 
flowers,  found  so  long  afterwards  among  the 
few  relics  she  held  dear. 

9—2 
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The  letter  written  by  Lady  Tregetlias 
followed  Ernest,  with  many  others,  from 
place  to  place  till  they  came  upon  him  at 
Naples,  in  the  midst  of  the  Carnival.  It 
was  an  astounding  revelation  to  him  to  find 
he  had  made  a  doubtful  marriage,  not  with 
a  poor  girl  who  might  be  cheated  with 
impunity,  but  with  the  heiress  of  Sir 
Cuthbert  Tregethas.  He  felt  he  had  com- 
mitted a  mistake,  which  must.be  instantly 
rectified.  He  set  off  at  once  for  Pera,  and 
arrived  there  to  discover  his  wife  had  departed 
for  Athens.  Here,  too,  he  again  missed  her, 
and  only  reached  her  in  Naples,  where  she 
was  lying  dangerously'-  ill  of  fever.  It  was 
no  time  for  explanations,  but  while  he  waited 
came  the  news  of  his  uncle's  death,  and  that 
codicil  to  his  will  which  virtually  disinherited 
him  if  he  married  a  Tregethas.  His  situa- 
tion was  now  full  of  temptation,  anger,  and 
dismay ;  he  could  resolve  on  nothing ;  he 
could  only  feel  thankful  that  his  wife's 
present  condition  made  a  resolve  impossible. 
He  hurried  her  to  England  as  soon  as  she 
could  bear  the  journey,  and  here  he  learned 
that  Sir  Cuthbert,  fired  by  a  sense  of  wrong, 
was  gone  abroad  to  search  for  his  daughter 
and   a   scoundrel   of    an   American  named 
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Ernest,  who  had  dared  to  marry  her.  On 
hearing  this  news  he  felt  his  position  pre- 
carious and  galling  in  the  extreme.  He 
loved  ease  and  wealth ;  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself  to  give  these  up  for  the  sake 
of  Barbara  Tregethas,  his  careless  nature 
shrank  from  the  very  thought.  He  resolved 
to  have  no  second  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed. He  kept  his  wife  in  London  and 
went  down  to  Bosanken  as  a  bachelor, 
hiding,  of  course,  this  fact  from  her. 

Once  more  she  was  shut  up  in  solitude 
with  the  shadow  of  a  doubtful  position  on 
her,  and  her  jealousy,  her  anger,  her  pride 
were  roused  into  a  very  fire  of  pain.  She 
wrote  to  her  father  in  her  despair  for  counsel 
and  help,  and  sent  her  letter  to  the  old 
family  solicitor  in  Cornwall.  Ernest  Bosperis 
heard  of  it  and  hurried  back  to  London  in 
trepidation  and  fury.  Then  a  frightful  scene 
of  recrimination  took  place  between  them. 
He  reproached  her  with  duplicity  in  having 
concealed  her  true  name,  and  he  forbade  her 
ever  to  hold  any  communication  with  her 
father.  "While  he  could  keep  her  unknown, 
unfound,  things  would  be  safe  for  him.  He 
thought  little  of  her  being  heiress  to  Sir 
Cuthbert — people    were   already  talking   of 
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liis  marrying  again  now  his  wife  was  dead — 
it  was  of  his  own  lands  he  thought. 

"  Then,  if  I  may  not  be  reconciled  with 
my  father,  take  me  to  your  own  country  and 
introduce  me  to  your  friends,"  cried  Bar- 
bara scornfully.  "I  will  not  endure  any 
longer  this  veil  of  slander  beneath  which  I 
live.  How  dare  you  treat  me  so — me — -a 
Tregethas  ?  I  will  not  suffer  such  conduct 
from  a  man  beneath  me — a  man  like  you, 
whose  name " 

"  Stop  !"  Bosperis  interposed  cynically. 
"  You  do  not  know  my  name.  I  have  never 
told  it  to  you,  and  never  mean  to  do  so. 
You  are  not  the  only  one  who  could  use  a 
false  name.     We  are  mutual  deceivers." 

^'  What  do  you  mean  ?"  gasped  his  wife. 

"Simply  a  truth  more  pleasant  for  me 
than  for  you.  I  have  needed  patience  to 
suffer  your  jealousy  and  your  temper.  I 
shall  bear  them  no  longer :  it  is  a  piece  of 
gratuitous  generosity  on  my  part  uncalled 
for.  You  have  no  claim  on  me.  I  hope 
your  Tregethas  pride  will  bear  you  up  under 
the  blow,  but  you  are  not  my  wife.  We 
were  married  under  false  names.  Our  mar- 
riage is  not  worth  a  rush." 

He  swung  out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke. 
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easily,  carelessly,  not  meaning  to  be  so  cruel 
and  wicked  as  he  was.  He  meant  only  to 
crush  her  a  little,  not  utterly ;  he  meant  to 
make  her  more  amenable  to  reason — his 
reason — more  ductile  to  his  mind,  more 
-easily  frightened  into  patience  and  silence. 
He  was  mistaken.  He  did  not  make  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  the  lonely,  morbid, 
secreted  life  this  girl  had  led  ;  above  all,  he 
forgot  her  pride.  It  was  this  which  had 
sustained  her  with  an  iron  strength  through 
all  her  trials.  At  Pera,  where  she  and  her 
mother  were  shunned  by  the  Enghsh,  because 
they  stood  alone  and  were  not  the  property 
of  a  man,  the  secret  sense  of  her  own  con- 
sequence supported  her,  and  made  her  hold 
her  head  aloft  anion  g^  the  scorners.  To  have 
this  pride  struck  down  was  the  one  thing 
she  could  not  forgive.  It  was  the  breaking 
up  of  life  to  her ;  it  shook  her  brain  and 
filled  up  her  heart  with  unutterable  burnings. 
That  an  obscure  man,  whose  very  name 
was  false,  should  dare  attempt  to  degrade 
her,  should  cheat  her — a  Tregethas — with  a 
mock  marriage,  and  carelessly  tell  her  she 
was  at  his  mercy,  carelessly  expect  her  to 
bear  such  a  fate,  made  her  senses  reel  with 
an  ache  and  horror  akin  to  madness. 
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She  did  not  stop  in  her  husband's  house 
one  hour  after  his  lips  had  told  her  she  was 
no  wife.  When  he  returned  in  a  better  and 
softer  mood,  she  and  Deborah  were  gone, 
and  every  gift  of  his  was  scornfully  left  in 
his  possession ;  the  poor  proud  woman  had 
taken  only  the  few  valuables  that  were  hers 
in  girlhood,  or  had  belonged  to  her  mother. 
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would  be  too  long  to  tell  liow 
greatly  this  act  of  his  wife's  ex- 
asperated Ernest  Bosperis,  and  how 
in  this  mood  he  searched  for  her,  and  found 
her  at  last  in  poor  lodgings,  her  baby  daugh- 
ter by  her  side,  and  her  senses  gone  through 
misery,  pain,  and  weakness.  It  was  at  this 
time  she  was  attended  by  Dr.  Lethbridge, 
and  health  came  back  to  her  slowly,  leaving 
her  mind  irretrievably  weakened.  In  this 
state  she  could  show  no  resistance  to  the  will 
of  another.  An  inert,  dull,  dumb  patience 
possessed  her,  she  was  as  obedient  and  quiet 
as  the  ideal  woman  of  the  Griselda  pattern, 
and  she  was  as  wearisome  as  a  load  of  sand, 
as  heavy  as  a  shipload  of  clay.  She  was  no 
help,  no  wife,  no  mother  ;  she  was  simply  a 
burden.  Ernest  Bosperis  looked  on  the 
wreck  he  had  made,  and  began  to  hate  her 
with  a  great  hatred.  He  escaped  from  his 
yoke,  he  went  to  and  fro,  he  enjoyed  him- 
self, while  his  wife,  ''  amenable  to  reason  " 
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now,  silent,  dull,  patient,  never  uttered  a 
complaint  or  asked  him  a  question. 

It  was  convenient,  but  it  was  also  ruin  to 
the  soul  and  body  of  the  man  to  whom  Grod 
has  given  a  helpmate,  not  a  slave.  If  for- 
tune at  this  time  was  not  quite  waited, 
health  not  quite  destroyed,  he  owed  it  to  a 
woman.  He  met  Lady  Theresa  de  Beauvoir 
and  loved  her.  This  love  drew  him  out  of 
many  sins,  but  plunged  him  into  one  greater 
than  all.  With  that  cruel  facility  which  the 
law  allows,  he  placed  his  wife  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  began  to  consider  seriously  the 
validity  of  his  marriage.  But  the  English 
code  makes  things  lawful  on  board  a  ship 
which  might  be  unlawful  elsewhere.  In  the 
matter  of  wills  and  marriages  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  sensible  freedom  accorded  to  these 
floating  habitations  of  men.  Counsel  whom 
he  consulted,  declared  the  marriage,  to  be 
valid  in  spite  of  the  false  names.  Ship  law 
would  not  help  a  man  to  cheat  a  woman 
with  the  same  ease  that  common  law  admits 
of.  But  of  course  the  husband  could  try 
the  matter,  and  let  the  courts  decide. 

Try  at  law  if  his  marriage  was  legal ! 
divulge  to  Sir  Cuthbert  that  he  was  the 
American  who  had  ifl-treated  his  daug^hter  ! 
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let  the  trustees  appointed  by  his  uncle  under- 
stand that  he  had  broken  the  conditions  of 
the  will,  and  see  his  estates  handed  over  to 
the  very  girl  he  wanted  to  subdue  and 
marry  ?  Ko  !  this  was  too  much  for  human 
nature  to  bear.  In  secrecy  was  his  only 
safety.  Kever  must  the  world  know  that 
the  obscure  Ernest,  who  had  married  Sir 
Cuthbert's  lost  forlorn  daughter,  was  that 
honourable,  wealthy  man,  Ernest  Bosperis 
of  Bosanken. 

So  he  bore  his  fate  grimly,  and  solaced  him- 
self at  times  with  a  sight  of  the  Kly  face  he 
was  beginning  to  love  too  well.  Meanwhile, 
Deborah  and  his  infant  dauo^hter  remained 
in  the  small  villa  at  Kew,  where  he  had 
placed  tbem  with  his  wife,  on  recovering  her 
alter  her  angry  flight. 

Thoughts  of  doing  his  child  justice 
haunted  him  at  times  with  a  satisfactory 
sense  of  virtue. 

If  her  mother  would  only  die,  his  marriage 
to  Lady  Theresa  would  make  his  estates 
safe,  and  he  would  then  acknowledge  her, 
and  ask  Sir  Cuthbert  to  pardon  the  past,  and 
accept  her  as  his  heiress.  As  for  him,  he 
should  have  a  son  yet  to  be  his  heir.  Had 
the  little  Barbara  been  a  boy,  his  whole  con- 
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duct  would  have  been  different,  but  she  was 
only  a  girl,  a  creature  who  could  not  inherit 
lands  entailed  on  heirs  male. 

For  some  time  Deborah  led  a  cheated  life, 
thinking  her  nursling,  the  one  sole  object  of 
her  love,  was  travelling  with  friends — so  Bos- 
peris  had  said — for  her  broken  health.  But 
one  day  a  wild,  haggard,  frightened  woman 
rushed  upon  her  as  she  passed  down  the  old 
green  at  Kew,  and  asked  in  piteous  accents  if 
she  did  not  know  her  ?  For  one  moment  De- 
borah did  not  recognise  her  mistress,  the  child 
of  her  pride,  the  beautiful  Barbara  Tregethas. 
Then,  with  a  cry  of  dismay,  she  caught  her 
in  her  arms,  and  hurried  her  along  till  they 
reached  her  dwelling.  Then,  in  that  dull, 
quiet,  hopeless  way  into  which  she  had 
fallen  now,  the  crushed,  broken-spirited 
woman  told  her  story. 

•'I  have  escaped  from  a  madhouse,  De- 
borah," she  said.  "And  I  am  not  mad, 
you  know,  although  I  have  not  so  much 
sense  as  I  used  to  have.  I  would  rather  die 
than  be  carried  back  to  that  place.  You 
must  hide  me  somewhere  Deborah." 

Her  large  eyes  quite  tearless,  being  long 
past  weeping,  fixed  themselves  on  Deborah's 
grey  face  in  the  quiet  anguish  of  a  last  hope^ 
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and  that  poor  woman  knelt  down  beside  lier, 
and  swore  to  defend  and  save  lier. 

She  kept  her  word.  She  counted  her 
hoard  of  money  :  she  had  just  received  the 
allowance  which  Bosperis  sent  to  her 
monthly.  She  added  to  this  by  the  hasty 
sale  of  the  furniture  of  the  villa,  which  she 
disposed  of  to  a  broker,  and  although  she 
was,  of  course,  cheated,  she  found  herself 
the  possessor  of  one  hundred  pounds.  True, 
this  was  not  hers,  and  her  master  might 
take  her  up  for  a  thief,  but  since  the  money 
was  for  his  wife  and  child,  her  conscience 
justified  her.  They  fled  into  London,  by  the 
last  steamer  whicli  went  down  the  river  that 
night  from  Eichmond.  One  fixed  idea 
haunted  the  weakened  mind  of  Mrs.  Bos- 
peris. She  would  go  to  Dr.  Lethbridge,  and 
he  would  restore  her  quite  to  health  and 
strength. 

Deborah  went  to  his  house.  He  was 
dead,  and  his  widow  had  removed  to  a  much 
poorer  neighbourhood.  The  indefatigable 
woman  found  her,  and  depositing  with  her 
mistress  all  the  money  she  possessed,  she 

saw  her  and   the   child  safelv  installed  at 

t/ 

Mrs.  Lethbridge's ;  then  she  hired  a  poor 
room   for  herself  not  too  near,  she  was  so 
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afraid  of  being  watched ;  and  earned  a  hard 
living  by  making  and  selling  pillow  lace. 
This  took  her  many  a  long  tramp,  miles  and 
miles  away  into  far-off  country  towns. 

A  year  passed  thus — a  j^ear  of  peace, 
which,  had  greatly  restored  her  mistress's 
shaken  mind — and  then,  returning  after  a 
month's  absence  to  Mrs.  Lethbridge's  house, 
she  found  it  empty  and  shut  up.  Grrief  has 
no  language,  neither  has  joy  ;  silence  only 
expresses  these.  Dumb  and  desolate,  the 
stricken  woman  turned  away,  grey  as  death, 
and  went  to  her  own  poor  lodging. 

Here  she  found  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Leth- 
bridge,  saying  Mrs.  Linton — for  by  this 
name  Mrs.  Bosperis  called  herself — had  gone 
out  one  day  alone,  and  had  never  returned. 
Ail  search  for  her  had  been  in  vain.  She 
had  had  a  presentiment  of  misfortune,  for 
of  late  she  had  earnestly  implored  Mrs. 
Lethbridge,  in  case  she  disappeared,  to 
change  her  residence  and  save  her  child  for 
her  by  declaring  it  to  be  her  own. 

Nothing  had  Barbara  Bosperis  dreaded 
like  the  lawful  seizure  of  her  little  child  by 
its  father.  Shrinking  with  all  a  mother's 
agony  from  the  thought  of  being  deprived  of 
lier  infant,  and  deeming  her  husband  a  cruel 
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man,  no  fate  had  seemed  to  her  more  terrible 
for  her  daughter  than  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
In  her  spiritless,  hopeless  way  she  had  so 
impressed  her  fear  on  j\Irs.  Lethbridge's 
mind,  that  that  lady  secretly  suspected  the 
unknown  Mr.  Linton  to  be  a  ruflSan  of  a 
dangerous  sort.  She  loved  the  little  Barbara 
by  this  time,  and  anxious  to  save  her  from 
such  a  man,  she  carried  out  her  mother's  in- 
structions to  the  letter,  too  literally,  in  fact, 
for  she  omitted  to  give  Deborah  her  new 
address,  in  the  fear  that  some  one  at  her 
lodgings  might  open  her  letter.  This  ex- 
aggerated terror  caused  a  complete  separa- 
tion between  these  two,  and  led  to  those  cir- 
cumstances which  left  the  infant  Barbara 
entirely  in  Mrs.  Lethbridge's  hands. 

The  truth  was,  she  did  not  think  much  of 
the  poor  shabby  lace-seller,  who  came  now 
and  then  to  see  Mrs.  Linton.  She  had,  in 
fact,  seemed  to  her  so  insignificant  a  friend, 
that  in  her  communication  with  Walter, 
when  she  related  all  she  knew  of  Barbara 
and  her  mother,  she  forgot  even  to  mention 
her.  To  Mrs.  Lethbridge's  mind  Mrs. 
Linton's  was  the  old  common  story  of  weak- 
ness and  sin.  She  was  a  lady  who  had  run 
away  with  a  ruffian,  who  deserted  her,  and 
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her  disappearance  was — suicide.  Keeping 
these  thoughts,  however,  to  herself,  she 
holdly  declared  the  child  her  own,  and  she 
was  too  lonely,  too  poor,  too  friendless  to  be 
contradicted.  Few  knew  whether  Dr.  Leth- 
bridge  left  a  child  or  not,  and  if  some  little 
smoke  of  slander  followed  the  kind  lady  to 
her  poor,  new  home,  she  did  not  heed  it 
much. 

Meanwhile  Deborah,  feeling  the  child  to 
be  safe,  thought  only  of  her  mistress.  "  She 
will  escape  again,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and 
she  will  come  to  me.  I  must  stay  where  I 
am,  at  a  place  she  knows."  Henceforth 
Deborah  wandered  no  more  to  pleasant 
country  villages.  She  sat  all  day  in  her  room, 
working  at  her  threads  of  lace,  growing  grey, 
silent,  and  strong  as  a  rock,  and  just  keeping 
body  and  soul  together  by  her  toil — no  more. 

She  was  right  in  her  instincts.  Her 
mistress  escaped  again,  greatly  changed  this 
time,  crushed  in  spirit  through  the  terrors 
and  cruelties  of  the  asylum,  and  through 
long  use  to  its  deadly  monotony  and  soli- 
tude, shrinking  morbidly  from  every  eye.  In 
fact,  lonely  imprisonment,  added  to  her 
broken  pride,  had  implanted  in  her  broken 
pride,  had  implanted  in  her  a  rooted  abhor- 
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rence  of  being  seen,  wliicli  now  grew  into  a 
downright  madness.  Even  Deborah's  pre- 
sence kept  her  from  eating  food,  and  she 
would  sit  for  hours  with  a  shawl  thrown 
over  her  face  ;  feeling  reassured,  perhaps, 
by  this  screen  of  solitude  and  darkness. 

To  this  pass  had  the  tyranny  and  love  of 
two  men  brought  a  proud  and  sensitive 
woman. 

If  I  were  not  telling  the  truth,  the  bitter 
truth,  I  would  not  venture  to  place  in  a 
fiction  such  a  character  as  this  poor  Barbara 
Tregethas.  Father  and  husband — to  whom, 
according  to  all  theories,  she  should  have 
clung  for  support,  were  the  men  from  whom 
she  had  fled  in  terror;  the  men  who  had 
used  the  enormous  power  given  them  by 
law  and  custom  only  to  crush  and  wound 
a  shrinking  nature,  a  sensitive  proud  heart. 
It  was  only  at  night,  and  with  her  face 
quite  hidden,  that  she  had  courage  to  speak. 
Then  she  told  Deborah,  how  she  had  been 
accosted  in  the  street  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  from  which  she  had 
first  escaped ;  and  how,  walking  cautiously 
by  her  side,  he  had  soothed  and  deceived 
her — till  he  reached  his  carriage,  a  few  paces 
beyond  the  spot  where  they  had  met ;  then 
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lie  seized  her  suddenly  by  the  arm,  and 
lifted  her  within  it,  before  she  had  time  to 
utter  a  cry. 

"  I  was  speechless  for  days  after  that,'* 
the  poor  creature  said,  with  a  little  dry  sob 
on  her  veiled  lips.  "  I  never  answered  a 
word  to  all  their  questions.  I  don't  know 
how  the  time  went  by.  One  day  I  saw 
Ernest.  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands^ 
and  never  took  them  down  all  the  time  he 
stood  by  me." 

"  'Where  is  the  child  ?'  he  said. 

"  '  Dead  !'  I  answered  ;  '  and  I  am  glad 
of  it.' 

"  So  am  I,'  he  said,  '  if  it  is  true.  Who 
buried  her  ?' 

"  *  The  woman  where  I  lodged.' 

" '  Where  does  she  live  ?'  he  asked. 

"'I  don't  know!'  I  said. 

"  And  not  another  word  could  he  get  from 
me  but  this.  He  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned  me  in  vain.  I  was  careful  not 
to  utter  Mrs.  Lethbridge's  name,  not  to  let 
fall  a  hint  I  had  been  with  her.  My  little 
girl  is  safe,  Deborah  ;  he  believes  her  dead ; 
it  was  the  first  thing  I  said  when  I  roused 
myself  to  speak  at  the  Asylum.  We'll  go 
and  find  her  in  a  day  or  two." 
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She  always  said  this,  and  Deborah  always 
answered  simply  "  Yes/'  not  daring  yet  to 
tell  her,  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  little 
Barbara's  dwelling-place. 

"  Tell  me  more,"  Deborah  nrged.  "  Had 
Mr.  Ernest  no  kind  look  or  word  for  you  ?" 

"  No,  he  hates  me ;  he  called  me  mad." 
'  Put  down  your  hands,  and  let  me  see  your 
face,'  he  said  sneeringly ;  '  it  was  handsome 
once.'  I  did  not  feel  the  sneer,  or  care  ;  I 
am  past  that.  *  There  is  no  beauty  on  it 
now,'  I  answered,  '  and  you  shall  never  see 
it  again  while  I  live.  Look  on  it  when  I 
am  dead,  and  remember  it  is  the  face  of  a 
Tregethas  ;  and  my  father's  vengeance  will 
reach  you  yet,  for  the  dishonour  and  ruin 
you  have  brought  on  me.'  'If  you  have 
any  pride  left  in  you,'  he  returned,  '  you'll 
scarcely  tell  them  here  you  are  a  Tregethas. 
But  there,  you  are  mad,  they'll  not  believe 
you,  even  if  you  do  drag  that  old  name 
down  into  the  disgrace  of  such  a  position  as 
yours.'  Perhaps  afterwards  he  felt  ashamed 
of  those  cruel  words,  for  seeing  me  silent  and 
shivering  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said, 
'  Good-by,  Barbara,  get  better  if  you  can ; 
they'll  be  kind  to  you  here.'  I  took  no 
notice   of   his   farewell,    no    notice   of  his 
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hand.  I  kept  a  dead  silence,  and  he 
went    away    carelessly    as    he    had   come. 

0  Deborah !  when  he  was  gone — 0  God  ! 
when  he  was  gone,  then  I  was  mad  indeed. 
"When  I  thought  of  him,  so  happy,  so  hand- 
some, so  rich  and  free;  going  where  he 
would,  doing  what  he  listed,  while  he  had 
bound  me  fast  in  misery  and  iron,  and  put 
shame  and  dishonour  on  my  head  to  make 
even  my  prison  harder  for  me  than  it  might 
be ;  then  I  cursed  him,  and  wondered  that 
God  ever  let  a  woman  be  born  into  the 
world.  I  remember  nothing  more  for  a 
long,  long  time  ;  but  when  I  woke  again  to 
myself  I  was  in  a  bright  green  garden,  and 

1  felt  glad  of  the  sunshine.  Mr.  Ernest 
had  had  me  removed  to  this  new  place  they 
told  me,  and  if  I  was  quiet,  I  might  walk 
here  often.  Oh, Deborah,  I  was  quiet  enough! 
I  was  patient,  and  meek  and  dumb  as  a 
beaten  dog.  I  was  often  beaten,  for  these 
asylums  are  cruel  places,  and  we  poor  crea- 
tures are  at  the  mercy  of  attendants  and 
hard  masters.  Often  I  have  sat  for  hours, 
too  miserable  to  move,  too  weary  for  tears. 
At  times  a  horrible  cry  came  out  of  my 
heart ;  and  I  said,  God  is  unjust  to  woman  ! 
He  has  put  her  in  the  power  of  man — man 
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so  cruel  to  all  creatures,  but  cruellest  of  all  to 
the  one  given  him  as  a  companion." 

This  last  thought  will  show  that  Barbara 
Tregethas  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  lunatics.  Sane  people,  being  mostly 
obtuse,  and  without  that  touch  of  madness 
which  reflects  and  wonders,  always  accept 
without  question  the  existing  order  of 
things.  Thus  wrong  becomes  to  them  right 
through  mere  force  of  stupid  habit ;  and  a 
certain  stolid  selfishness  settles  down  upon, 
them,  through  which  they  have  no  desire 
to  break,  in  search  of  a  remedy  for  sufferings 
which  do  not  touch  them.  Why  should 
they  care  to  inquire  into  the  wrongs  and 
disabilities  which  crush  poor  womanhood? 
Why  care  that  girls  at  orphan  asylums  are 
so  ill-educated,  ill-fed,  and  ill-clad?  Why 
care  that  pauper  children  are  condemned  to 
ophthalmia,  and  the  dejection  of  loveless 
lives,  herded  and  numbered  like  cattle,  with 
never  a  kiss  and  never  a  laugh  to  cheer 
them  ?  Care !  We  do  not  care  for  such 
insignificant,  uninteresting  creatures ;  we 
like  to  hear  gossip  about  kings  and 
princes,  and  a  touch  of  slander  makes  our 
eyes  shine.  Sane  men  seek  for  power  and 
make  money  ;  sane  women  seek  society  and 
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raake  marriages  without  love ;  it  is  only  the 
mad  among  us  who  turn  out  of  the  stream 
to  "  behold  wrong  and  oppression,"  and 
plead  the  cause  of  the  fatherless,  the  help- 
less, and  the  poor. 

"  We  counted  them  mad,"  said  the 
prophet  of  olden  time,  and  we  count  them 
mad  still,  these  chosen  few  who  see  the 
world  rushing  on  as  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
and  the  foot  of  tlie  heedless  dancing  on 
the  first  upheavals  of  the  great  earth- 
quake. 

When  it  rises  in  its  strength,  that  mighty 
lowest  stratum  on  which  the  proud  fabric  of 
society  rests,  who  shall  stand  in  his  place 
and  not  fall  ?  who  shall  abide  the  day  and 
yet  live  ?  And  out  of  the  ruins  will  arise 
the  new  earth,  and  God  grant  it  to  be  a 
happier  one  for  all  Forgotten  Lives,  than 
the  world  which  now  crushes  the  weak  and 
upholds  the  strong  1 

It  is  needless  to  tell  how  Barbara 
Tregethas  escaped  from  her  prison  — 
enough  that  Deborah  now  saw  there 
was  but  one  way  to  save  her  from 
misery.  She  resolved  to  walk  to  Cornwall 
to  appeal  to  Sir  Cuthbert's  pride,  if  she 
could  not  touch  his  compassion.    She  went : 
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she  had  no  money  for  railway  fares  and 
coaches;  she  walked  the  whole  way,  and 
accomplished  the  journey  in  twenty  days. 
No  mean  pedestrian  feat  that,  especially  as 
she  had  to  sell  lace  on  the  road  to  buy  her- 
self bread. 

It  was  a  bitter  day  for  Sh-  Cuthbert  Tre- 
gethas,  when  this  silent  faithful  woman 
entered  Caerlerrick,  and  laid  before  him  the 
history  of  his  wife  and  child.  In  his  own 
eyes  he  was  an  outraged,  injured  man.  All 
his  rights  as  a  father  and  a  husband  had 
been  taken  from  him.  A  woman's  ri^rhts 
may  be  trampled  on,  and  sneered  at,  or 
denied,  but  a  man's  rights  are  sacred,  no 
hand  must  put  a  sacrilegious  finger  upon 
them.  So  Sir  Cuthbert  was  full  of  indigna- 
tion and  wrath,  his  veins  ran  with  a  holy 
horror  at  the  rebellion  of  his  mfe  and 
daughter  against  his  power.  Ids  wiU,  his 
inviolable  right  to  treat  them  as  he  pleased. 
And  now  some  low  Yankee  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  child's  unprotected  position 
to  cheat  her  with  a  mock  marriage,  and 
then  shut  her  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum ! 
There  was  something  sublime  in  his  wrath ; 
it  passed  the  fury  of  mere  man,  and  touched 
upon  the  borders  both  of  heaven  and  hell.     • 
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"None  of  this  would  have  happened, 
woman,  if  your  mistress  had  done  her 
duty !"  he  thundered  forth  in  accents  half 
anguish,  half  rage. 

"  Nor  if  you  had  done  yours,"  retorted 
the  stony  and  fearless  Deborah.  "  You 
treated  my  lady  like  a  dog,  and  she  hap- 
pened not  to  be  a  dog.  She  was  a  poor 
frightened  bird,  and  she  flew  away,  and 
took  her  little  one  with  her.  Blame  my 
lady  if  you  will,  but  I  look  beyond  her  to 
you,  and  I  tell  you  to  your  face  there  is 
not  a  single  sin,  or  sorrow,  or  shame  that 
has  fallen  upon  her,  or  your  child,  for  which 
you  are  not  accountable  to  Grod.  And  I 
will  be  their  witness  against  you  before  His 
throne — I  who  know  the  truth." 

"  You  are  raving,"  said  Sir  Cuthbert 
contemptuously.  But  he  passed  his  hand 
across  his  brow,  as  if  to  sweep  away  his 
agony,  and  the  veins  stood  on  it  like  cords. 
Long  years  of  bitter  loneliness  had  taught 
him  at  last  this — ^that  to  be  a  successful 
tyrant  one  must  have  something  to  tyrannize 
over.  Should  he  take  his  daughter  back 
and  hide  her  story  from  the  world  ?  Would 
it  be  possible  to  cover  up  this  dishonour 
with  the  shield  of  his  rank  and  name  ? 
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"  Is  the  child  of  this  villain  Ernest  dead 
or  living  ?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  quiet  Deborah. 
"I  have  lost  sight  of  her  for  a  year.  I 
think  she  is  dead,  or  the  poor  widow,  who 
had  charge  of  her,  would  have  written  to  me 
for  money." 

"You  are  right,  she  would.  And  you 
do  not  know  where  she  lives  ?" 

"No." 

"  I  conclude  the  child  is  dead.  It  will 
be  a  happy  thing  if  she  is,  since  she  is 
illegitimate." 

*'  She  is  flesh  and  blood  for  all  that,"  said 
Deborah.  "  And  Grod  has  given  her  five 
senses  and  a  soul  to  live  for  ever." 

Like  all  tyrants,  who  find  most  wills  go 
down  before  them,  Sir  Cuthbert  respected 
the  will  that  withstood  him,  the  fearlessness 
that  opposed  him.  Had  Deborah  come 
cringing,  whining,  and  weeping,  he  would 
have  refused  to  hear  her,  he  would  have 
thrust  her  out  of  his  house,  and  denied  a 
shelter  to  his  daughter  and  repented  of  it 
afterwards.  Now  here  was  this  stony 
woman,  with  sense  and  courage  to  stand 
up,  not  only  for  his  child,  but  his  grand- 
child,   the    unhappy    nameless    infant    of 
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whom  lie  hated  even  to  think.  From  that 
moment  he  held  Deborah  in  a  fixed  esteem 
which  never  wavered,  and  a  request  of  hers 
took  an  honourable  place  in  his  consideration. 

*'  Bring  my  daughter  to  me,"  he  said ;  "  I 
will  shelter  her,  and  I  will  vindicate  her 
fame  to  the  world,  and  punish  the  scoundrel 
who  has  committed  the  crime  against  her." 

"  If  you  can  find  him,"  returned  Deborah. 
"  I  believe  he  is  gone  back  to  America." 

This  seemed  so  likely,  that  after  in- 
quiries prosecuted  by  Sir  Cuthbert  in 
London  vainly,  he  gave  up  all  search  for 
his  daughter's  unknown  husband.  With 
his  daughter  herself  he  found  unexpected 
opposition  to  all  his  plans,  and  mournful 
difficulties  in  his  dealing  with  her.  For 
many  days  she  refused  positively  to  see 
him;  fits  of  trembling  seized  her  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice ;  and  she  rushed  to  an- 
other room  and  locked  herself  within  it  in 
painful  morbid  terror. 

Arguments  and  entreaties  are  alike  use- 
less, when  they  plead  with  Fear  maddened 
by  solitude  and  wounded  pride.  She  had 
lived  so  long  in  a  loneliness  shadowed  by 
suspicion,  she  had  been  shunned  and  im- 
prisoned so  long,  that  now  her  sore  hea,rt 
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turned  in  bitterness  from  tlie  sight  of  a 
human  face,  and  she  hated  the  thought  of 
human  comfort  and  human  society. 

Sir  Cuthbert  had  at  length  to  give  way  to 
the  strange  resolution  she  had  made,  never 
to  see  any  one  or  be  seen  by  any  human  eye. 
Only  on  the  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
live  her  own  life  of  utter  seclusion  at  Caer- 
lerrick,  would  she  consent  to  return  to  it, 
even  in  secrecy  and  silence.  To  come  back 
openly  to  her  home  with  a  slur  upon  her 
reason,  her  name  and  fame,  to  be  again 
shunned  and  despised,  was  a  bitterness  she 
would  not  promise  to  bear. 

"  If  I  am  to  suffer  loneliness,  it  shall  be 
a  solitude  of  my  own  choosing,"  she  said 
proudly ;  "  it  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  me 
by  the  world.  Society  has  open  arms  for 
the  man  who  has  wronged  me,  but  there  is 
no  place  for  me  anywhere ;  I  must  shut 
myself  up  like  a  leper  till  I  die.'' 

In  this  horrible  fate  Sir  Cuthberfc  ac- 
quiesced. He  told  himself  he  consented, 
because  her  resolve  was  a  madness  not  to 
be  overcome,  but  in  secret  he  was  not  sorry 
for  it.  His  pride,  like  hers,  could  not  brook 
the  thought  of  the  world's  avoidance,  the 
world's  contumely. 
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So  Barbara  Tregethas  returned  to  lier 
early  liome  in  secret  and  by  night,  and  was 
welcomed  at  the  door  only  by  that  ancient 
woman,  Primrose  Behenna,  to  whom  alone 
was  confided  the  secret  of  her  presence. 
A  sense  of  rest  came  over  the  unhappy  Bar- 
bara at  finding  herself  again  at  Caerlerrick, 
but  it  was  mingled  with  so  many  fears  and 
so  much  pain,  that  it  failed  to  have  a  sooth- 
ing influence  on  her  mind.  Madness  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on ;  her  dread  of  being 
seen,  her  hatred  of  a  human  face,  her  angry 
sullen  pride,  which  would  not  bear  pity,  all 
conduced  to  increase  her  malady.  Soon  it 
became  a  settled  custom  that  she  was  to  be 
left  unmolested,  unspoken  to  even,  in  the 
solitude  of  her  chamber,  the  door  of  which 
she  closed  against  every  hand.  At  night 
only,  when  the  house  was  sunk  in  deep 
silence,  did  she  find  courage  to  break  forth 
from  her  tomb  and  snatch  in  a  pitiful  way 
the  food  laid  ready  for  her. 

As  she  sat  in  her  lonely  prison  she  heard 
the  joyful  peal  of  bells,  which  welcomed 
Ernest  Bosperis  and  his  bride  to  Bosanken, 
and  not  knowing  the  man  was  her  own  hus- 
band, she  wondered  with  a  sort  of  bitter 
pity  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  young 
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wife  woke  to  weeping  and  sorrow.  She  did 
not  think  then  that  hers  would  be  the  hand 
to  bring  anguish  upon  her. 

Four  years  of  happiness  swept  like  music 
over  the  heart  of  Ernest  Bosperis,  quieting 
the  evil  spirit  within  him,  beguiling  him  into 
the  belief  that  peace  could  be  his  portion. 
Then  a  blow  fell  that  shook  his  soul,  his 
beautiful  boy — his  only  child — was  drowned; 
and  as  he  bent  over  that  cherub  face,  as  he 
held  up  the  weeping  fainting  mother,  a  pang 
of  fear  shot  through  him  that  this  perhaps 
might  be  the  beginning  of  judgment.  At 
his  boy's  funeral  he  looked  up  from  the 
grave  and  met — the  grey  stony  face  of 
Deborah  1 

If  her  astonishment  was  supreme  at  recog- 
nising him,  no  word  or  sign  betrayed  it, 
but  as  for  him,  he  staggered  and  fell  head- 
long upon  the  earth.  The  friends,  however, 
who  rushed  to  his  aid,  did  but  deem  him 
overcome  with  grief,  and  his  momentary 
faintness  seemed  nothing  strange  at  such  a 
time. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

HAT    evening    a    grey    and    stony 
woman    came     to    Bosanken,    and 
was  shown   into  the  stud}^   where 
Bosperis  sat  alone. 

"  What  do  you  want  for  silence  ?"  he  said^ 
abruptly. 

"  Nothing/'  she  answered,  "  except  to  be 
taken  into  Lady  Theresa's  service." 

Angry  and  dismayed,  he  offered  heavy 
bribes,  but  the  stony  woman  was  inexorable, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  her  demand. 

"  You  know  your  old  mistress  is  dead  ?" 
he  said,  interrogatively. 

"  Is  she  ?"  returned  Deborah.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  you  know  better  than  I  do." 

"When  I  last  saw  her,  she  said  the  child  was 
dead,"  continued  Bosperis  ;  "  is  that  true  ?" 

"  Likely  enough  it  is.     I  don't  know." 

"  Where  have  you  been,  then,  since  you 
robbed  me  and  fled  from  Kew  ?" 

"  I  never  robbed  you.      Your  wife  and 
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child  had  that  money.  I  have  earned  niy 
bread  as  a  lace-maker.  I  have  been  living 
in  Devonshire." 

This  was  true,  for  fearing  her  presence 
might  renew  scandal  or  cause  memories  to 
arise  respecting  his  wife  and  daughter,  Sir 
Cuthbert  had  not  permitted  her  to  come  to 
Caerlerrick. 

"  I  came  here  on  a  visit  to-day,"  con- 
tinued Deborah,  '*  and  saw  you.  I  went  to 
the  funeral  out  of  pity,  not  knowing  it  w\as 
God's  vengeance." 

For  a  moment  Bosperis  was  silent,  then 
he  looked  up  with  a  wild  haggard  face. 
"  Do  vou  know  Barbara  drowned  herself? 
God  forgive  me !  I  was  glad  when  I  saw  her 
dead  drowned  face." 

"Drowned!"  repeated  Deborah,  amazed 
for  the  first  time.  "  And  you  went  from 
her  funeral  to  marry  Lady  Theresa  ?" 

"  Yes,"  and  he  half  smiled  and  shuddered. 

"  And  you  are  sure  it  was  my  mistress 
you  saw  drowned.  You  do  not  think  she  is 
living  still?" 

"  How  can  I  think  so,  when  I  saw  her 
dead?" 

His  voice  was  loud  and  angry,  but  his 
eves   were   full  of   a   shrinkino^   fear,    and 
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Deborah  perceived  that  if  he  Lad  indeed 
identified  some  poor  drowned  creature  as  his 
wife,  he  had  done  it  with  a  latent  doubt, 
which  grew  at  times  to  be  an  agony. 

"  When  last  I  saw  her  she  was  living," 
she  said  coldly. 

He  did  not  demand  when  that  was ;  he 
feared  to  ask  the  question,  he  wished  only 
for  one  thing,  silence. 

"  If  I  permit  you  to  enter  Lady  Theresa's 
service,"  he  resumed  abruptly,  "you  must 
be  dumb  as  a  stone,  and  as  faithful  as  you 
were  to " 

"  Mrs.  Ernest,"  concluded  Deborah.  "  I 
agree  to  your  conditions.  May  I  come 
to-night?" 

"  No !"  he  thundered,  "  give  me  some 
breathing  time  before  I  place  a  spy  upon  my 
wife." 

"  I  have  always  been  your  wife's  faithful 
friend,"  returned  the  grim  woman,  resolutely. 
"  I  am  that  still.  I  can  go  to  Caerlerrick 
to-morrow  if  I  will,  instead  of  coming  here, 
and  the  result  to  you  will  be  the  loss  of  your 
lady,  your  honour,  and  your  lands." 

She  turned  to  leave  him,  but  the  beaten 
man  called  her  back,  and  she  knew  the 
victory  was  hers. 
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One  shrinking  question  he  asked,  \yith 
eyes  upon  the  paper  on  which  he  idlj  drew 
with  a  dry  pen. 

"  You  have  not  been  in  her  service  since 
you  left  Kew,  I  think  ?" 

"  !N'o ;  she  went  into  lodgings  with  her 
little  child.  I  gave  her  aU  the  money  I  had  ; 
she  was  too  poor  to  keep  a  servant.  I  hved 
alone  and  made  lace.'' 

"And  you  lost  sight  of  her  from  that 
time  ?" 

"  Not  quite.  Xot  till  she  disappeared  a 
second  time." 

"  Oh,"  said  Bosperis,  with  a  deep  breath. 
"  She  was  mad,  Deborah,  you  cannot  deny 
that.  The  physician  from  whose  care  she 
escaped  found  her  again,  and  it  was  after 
this  she  drowned  herself." 

He  looked  into  Deborah's  grey,  hard,  stony 
face,  and  saw  there  no  sign  of  belief  or  dis- 
belief, and  his  heart  sank  within  him  at  the 
thought,  that  shut  up  in  her  mind  was  a 
solution  of  the  dread  doubt  that  troubled 
him.  Whether  the  unhappy  Barbara  was 
dead,  or  Hving,  was  as  clearly  known  to  this 
woman,  as  the  presence  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens.  Well,  he  was  resolved  to  believe 
her  dead  still,  and  he  would  play  his  part 
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bravely.  He  had  his  fair  wife's  love  and 
confidence,  what  more  could  he  desire  ? 
Alas  !  in  a  little  while  he  and  that  fair  wife 
lived  in  the  same  house  as  strangers,  and  no 
word  or  look  of  love  ever  passed  between 
them. 

"Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas  cannot  guess 
that  I  am  the  man  Ernest  ?"  he  said,  un- 
easily. "  Not  the  dimmest,  remotest  suspi- 
uon  of  the  truth  can  have  touched  him." 

"Not  yet,  perhaps,"  returned  Deborah; 
'  but  if  I  could  recognise  you  others  can, 
and  they  will  have  tongues  to  tell  him." 

"  I  fear  only  your  tongue.  Keep  that 
silent  at  any  price  you  choose  to  name,  and 
I  will  risk  the  others/' 

"  I  have  named  my  price,"  the  woman 
said. 

"And  have  I  your  solemn  promise  that 
you  will  neither  betray  me  to  Sir  Cuthbert 
Tregethas,  nor  to  my  wife,  Lady  Theresa  ?" 

"  I  will  be  as  silent  as  your  wife  Barbara, 
and  as  dead  and  shut  up  as  she  is.  That  is, 
if  you  trust  me  ;  if  you  do  not,  I  will  go  to 
Caerlerrick  to-night." 

He  had  no  alternative ;  he  trusted  her,  and 
the  grim  silent  woman  played  her  part  at 
Bosanken,  as  we  have  seen. 
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He  never  guessed  that  her  visit  to  Caer- 
lerrick  had  been  paid  before  she  came  to  his 
study,  and  she  was  acting  now  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Cuthbert,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  wild  wish  of  the  unhappy  Barbara. 

Let  us  try  to  imagine  what  feelings  were 
roused  in  the  heart  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Tre- 
gethas,  when  the  astounding  revelation 
reached  him  that  the  man  whose  cruelty  had 
maddened  his  daughter,  was  the  hated  Ernest 
Bosperis.  At  first,  as  the  ashen-grey  cold 
w^oman  told  her  story  he  could  not  believe 
her.  She  seemed  to  him  to  be  raving,  till 
she  lifted  her  hand  and  swore  that  the 
stricken  mourner  whom  she  had  seen  by  the 
grave  of  his  son,  was  indeed  the  Ernest 
who  had  married  and  forsaken  Barbara 
Tregethas. 

Then  there  fell  upon  Sir  Cuthbert's  heart 
a  raging,  gnawing  desire  for  revenge.  But 
what  could  he  do  ?  If  a  woman  is  cheated, 
wronged,  dishonoured,  betrayed,  a  just,  moral, 
religious  world  blames  her,  makes  an  outcast 
of  her,  and  receives  the  man  with  its  sweetest 
smiles.  Ernest  Bosperis  flourished  like  a 
bay-tree,  a  rain  of  honours  fell  thick  upon 
him,  sympathy  and  respect  were  wrapped 
about  his  roots — love  was  his  sky,  a  happy 
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home  his  garden  and  dwelling-place ;  there 
was  no  shaking  him  in  the  world's  esteem, 
except  bj  crushing  still  deeper  the  victim 
he  had  sacrificed.  Uncertain  as  he  was  that 
even  any  marriage  at  all  had  taken  place. 
Sir  Cuthbert  felt  that  to  expose  his  conduct, 
or  to  risk  a  prosecution,  would  only  bring  a 
sharper  wound  to  his  own  pride,  only  make 
him  and  his  woes  a  wonder  to  a  gaping 
world.  But  there  was  a  way,  by  which 
Ernest  Bosperis  could  be  made  to  suffer  for 
his  evil-doing — there  was  a  way  by  which  he 
could  be  made  to  feel  the  steel  of  a  secret 
vengeance  pursuing  him  slowly,  and  surely. 

This  way  was  chosen,  and  he  who  had 
heaped  sorrow  on  the  head  of  one  woman 
received  it  back  at  the  hands  of  another. 

Lady  Theresa  de  Beauvoir  more  than 
avenged  Barbara  Tregethas.  From  the  day 
that  the  first  secret  letter  from  that  poor 
prisoner  reached  her,  peace,  love,  and  joy 
departed  from  the  home  of  Ernest  Bosperis. 
Lady  Theresa's  sensitive  conscience  and 
passionate  honour  set  up  a  barrier  between 
her,  and  him,  which  he  could  not  pass. 
Hardly  by  all  his  protestations  and  com- 
mands could  he  induce  her  to  stay  in  his 
house,  and  this  w^as  the  sole  concession  he 
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could  gain.  Mindful  of  Barbara's  passionate 
flight,  and  ever  dreading  the  same  precipi- 
tate conduct  in  the  wife  he  loved  so  dearly, 
he  denied  with  every  form  of  speech  he 
could  invent  the  validity  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, and  reiterated  his  persuasion  that  his 
first  wife  was  dead.  But  every  time  the 
unhappy  lady  believed  him,  every  time  her 
mind  grew  shaken  and  her  heart  turned  back 
to  him,  a  mysterious  message  or  a  letter  from 
Caerlerrick  recalled  her  to  her  true  position. 

Ernest  Bosperis  had  not  always  borne  his 
agony  as  carelessly,  and  calmly  as  we  have 
seen.  He  turned  at  first  on  Deborah  with 
a  fierce  rage,  which  might  have  appalled 
a  less  stony  woman,  and  accused  her  of 
breaking  her  compact  and  of  having  betrayed 
him  to  her  lady.     She  denied  both  charges. 

"  I  have  never  seen  Sir  Cuthbert  since  I 
entered  your  doors,"  she  said  ;  ''  and  I  have 
been  as  silent  to  Lady  Theresa  as  though  I 
were  a  dead  woman,  carrying  a  secret  in 
a  dead  heart.  Put  my  words  to  the  test. 
Ask  Sir  Cuthbert  if  he  has  indeed  recognised 
you  as  the  Ernest  he  has  such  cause  to  hate. 
Ask  if  it  is  he  who  sends  these  gifts  to 
Bosanken.  Do  it;  you  only  risk  losing 
your  lady  and  your  lands." 
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That  last  thrust  struck  home.  If  Lady 
Theresa  was  not  his  wife,  if  she  left  him, 
half  his  lands  went  with  her. 

The  English  law,  which  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Englishman's  mind — jealousy — 
withholds  from  a  wife  all  wealth,  all  inde- 
pendence and  power,  and  denies  her  even 
the  right  to  make  a  will  and  dispose  of  the 
small  portion  of  goods  she  may  possess. 
This  last  prohibition  has  all  the  force  of  a 
cruel  sneer  flung  in  the  face  of  womanhood, 
as  it  virtually  declares  her  to  be  too  in- 
herently base  to  be  trusted  with  testamentary 
powers.  Yet  a  male  legislature  has  given  to 
male  testators  a  stupendous  power  for  evil, 
thus  expressed  by  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
Lord  Justice  James  in  a  case  reported  in 
The  Times  on  the  28th  January,  1874  : — "  A 
man  may  leave  his  virtuous  wife  and  deserv- 
ing children  penniless,  and  bestow  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  upon  the  vilest  companions  of 
his  profligacy,  the  most  worthless  partner  of 
his  vices,  the  most  wicked  accomplices  of 
his  crimes,  and  the  law  cannot  gainsay  him, 
even  it*  he  should  openly  flaunt  his  shocking 
disregard  of  all  ties  human  and  divine  on 
the  very  face  of  his  will."  This,  then,  is  the 
awful  power  given  to  man  by  the  English 
law,  as  expounded  to  us  by  an  English  judge. 
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In  no  other  Christian  country  is  such  a 
stupendous  and  cruel  right  hestowed  on  the 
caprice  and  prejudice,  perhaps  of  senihtj,  of 
drunkenness,  ignorance,  tyranny — any  vice 
or  foUy,  in  fact,  provided  only  it  be  male. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  denies  to 
a  wife  all  power  whatever  to  make  any  will 
of  any  kind,  righteous  or  unrighteous. 

Now  Ernest  Bosperis  was  as  jealous  of 
his  prerogatives  as  any  man ;  therefore,  if  it 
was  bitterness  to  lose  his  wife,  it  was  bitter- 
ness and  gall  combined  to  lose  his  land,  and 
lose  it  to  her,  the  woman  of  whom  law  and 
custom  had  habituated  him  to  think  as 
having  a  right  to  nothing,  but  what  he  chose 
to  give  her.  Once  when  she  spoke  to  him  of 
her  will,  he  trembled  as  he  thought  what  an 
instrument  this  might  prove  if  his  marriage 
was  illegal,  and  if  she,  thus  stripped  of  wife- 
hood, was  restored  to  some  of  the  rights  of 
an  individual ;  so  he  learned  to  bear  his  fate 
calmly  as  it  was,  fearing  to  make  it  worse 
by  anger;  and  he  resolved  firmly  on  this, 
that  if  Sir  Cuthbert  kept  silence,  he  would. 

And  thus  the  slow  years  crept  b}^  at 
Bosanken*  like  wounded  snakes,  full  of 
pain  and  a  broken   power   of   evil,  till  the 
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young  Barbara  came,  and  looking  in  her 
sweet,  pure  face,  her  father  learnt  anew  the 
great  secret  of  parental  love,  and  with  it  this 
truth — that  amid  the  bitterest  rue  of  repen- 
tance there  grows  that  ever-fresh  fair  flower, 
Hope. 


CHAPTER  X. 

T  is  a  stransre  sad  sunrise  at  Caer- 
lerrick.  Coroner  and  jury  have  been 
summoned  in  haste,  and  the  sor- 
rowfullest  council  that  can  be  held  beneath 
a  man's  roof  is  to  sit  at  noon  in  the  old  grey 
mansion.  Sir  Cuthbert,  unlike  himself, 
shrinks  apparently  from  no  publicity,  for  not- 
withstanding the  coming  inquest,  the  long 
expected  invitation  to  attend  him  at  Caer- 
lerrick  reaches  Walter  Lethbridge,  Mr. 
Bosperis,  Lady  Theresa,  and,  lastly,  De- 
borah. Eleven  is  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
meeting,  and  all  await  it  with  hearts 
strangely  moved.  Mr.  Bosperis  and  Walter 
are  the  first  to  arrive ;  they  are  ushered 
silently  into  the  great  hall,  and  sit  there  in 
expectation,  scarcely  s^^eaking. 

A  close  carriage  drives  to  the  door,  and 
Ernest  Bosperis  shrinks  back  from  the 
window,  thinking  to  see  the  pale  reproachful 
face  of  his  wife,  but  it  is  her  brother  who 
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springs  to  the  ground,  followed  by  two  other 
gentlemen.  One  of  these  Mr.  Bosperis  re- 
cognises as  a  neighbouring  magistrate ;  the 
other  he  immediately  sruesses  to  be  a  police- 
man in  plain  clothes. 

"That  meddling  fool  De  Beauvoir,"  he 
says  to  Walter,  "is  arrived,  armed  with  a 
warrant,  doubtless,  so  the  business  on  which 
Sir  Cuthbert  has  sent  for  you  and  me  will 
have  to  wait." 

Perhaps  not  though,  for  at  this  moment 
a  servant  summons  them  to  Sir  Cuthbert's 
presence,  and  they  go  up  the  great  staircase 
in  company  with  Oliver  and  his  two  com- 
panions. They  pass  first  through  a  long 
corridor,  and  here  a  door  opens  softly,  and 
with  a  velvet  step  out  steals  Fatima  and 
walks  by  Oliver's  side. 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?"  she  asks  in  French ; 
then  her  sharp  green  eyes  flash  round  in  one 
quick  glance,  and  she  understands  at  once. 
"  You  have  made  a  great  mistake,"  she  says 
gravely,  "and  I  fear  you  wdll  say  it  is  my 
fault." 

"  Why  yours  particularly  ?" 

"  I  wrote  to  tell  you  I  thought  Rose  in 
danger." 

"As  the  sequel  proves  she  was.     I  do  not 
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see  any  mistake  in  charging  Sir  Ciithbert 
with  this  crime." 

"  Hush !  hush  !  Yes,  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take. It  is  only  I  who  know  the  truth.  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  more  in  my  letter, 
but  I  was  afraid;  and  I  did  not  think 
then  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  this  would 
happen." 

"  Nor  I.  Poor  Eose  !  I  never  guessed 
our  foolish  meetings  would  have  led  to  this. 
Whatever  you  know,  you  will  have  to 
state  at  this  examination ;  you  are  aware  of 
that?" 

Fatima  gives  him  a  frightened  look,  and 
wrings  her  little  soft  hands  together. 

"  ril  never  be  curious  again  while  I  live. 
Hush !  here  we  are  at  Sir  Cuthbert's  apart- 
ments." 

The  servant  has  led  them  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  mansion,  and  he  now  flings  open 
two  large  double  doors,  and  they  find  them- 
selves in  an  ante-chamber.  From  this  they 
enter  a  small  saloon,  and  here  Sir  Cuthbert 
rises  to  receive  them.  His  tall  figure,  his 
white  hair,  his  face  a  little  wild  and  passion- 
worn,  make  a  strange  impression  on  his 
visitors.  Lady  Theresa  and  Barbara  are 
with  him ;  both  are  very  pale,  and  both  are 
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wonderfully  beautiful  in  the  solemn  shadow 
of  some  great  sorrow.  Barbara  is  dressed 
in  deep  mourning ;  it  gives  to  her  face  the 
look  of  living  marble  ;  her  bearing  is  gentle 
and  sad,  yet  stately ;  except  for  one  single 
instant,  when  her  gaze  lights  on  Walter 
Lethbridge,  then  her  lips  quiver  slightly, 
and  her  eyelids  droop.  She'  does  not  look 
at  Oliver,  and  some  indescribable  change  in 
all  her  aspect,  to  be  felt,  not  seen,  shows  his 
chafed  spirit  that  he  has  passed  out  of  her 
heart,  and  her  life  for  ever. 

"  Gentlemen,  be  seated,"  Sir  Cuthbert 
says.  "  I  see  here  some  whose  presence 
I  desired  on  urgent  business,  others  are 
strangers  to  me."  He  waves  his  hand 
towards  Oliver  and  his  companions — an 
uncomfortable  group  standing  apart. 

Mr.  Penrose,  the  magistrate,  steps  for- 
Wcird  awkwardly.  "  Sir  Cuthbert,  whatever 
your  business  ma}^  be  with  these  other  gen- 
tlemen, I  fear  it  must  wait  awhile.  A 
charge  has  been  preferred  against  you  by 
Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  into  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  inquire." 

"  What  charge,  sir  ?"  And  Sir  Cuthbert's 
tall  form  seems  to  dilate  with  the  pride  and 
anger  speaking  in  his  voice. 

The  magistrate  hesitates. 
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"  A  young  lady — your  stepdaughter — has 
been  stabbed.  I  believe  she  is  now  lying 
dead  in  this  house.  I  am  willing,  Sir  Cuth- 
bert,  to  await  the  result  of  the  inquest,  or 
to  hold  a  private  examination  at  once  on  the 
matter,  whichever  you  please." 

"  You  have  been  misinformed,  Mr.  Pen- 
rose. My  stepdaughter  is  better  ;  there  are 
hopes  of  her  life." 

There  is  a  movement  of  great  surprise, 
and  Barbara  catches  a  flash  of  joy  from  her 
father's  careworn  eyes. 

''  But  there  is  an  inquest,"  persists  the 
magistrate. 

"  Yes,  on  a  dead  woman,  not  a  living  one. 
The  outside  world,  hearing  of  a  death  at 
Caerlerrick,  could  think  only  of  Miss  Carteret. 
I  cannot  help  false  reports,  gentlemen." 

"  But  Miss  Carteret  has  been  stabbed,  and 
still  lies  in  imminent  danger,"  interposes 
Oliver  with  some  heat.  "  I  press  my 
charofe,  Mr.  Penrose.  I  insist  on  an  instant 
inquiry." 

"  Can  we  see  the  young  lady  ?"  demands 
the  magistrate.  ''Has  she  spoken?  Has 
she  given  any  information  ?" 

"None;  she  is  too  weak  to  be  ques- 
tioned." 

"  Then  I  must  insist  on  seeino:  her  medical 
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attendant,  and  nnless  he  forbids  it,  I  shall 
take  her  deposition  by  her  bedside.  If 
she  is  conscious,  and  can  speak,  she  must 
do  so." 

Barbara  clasps  her  hands  involuntarily, 
and  a  deep  flush  passes  over  her  face, 
leaving  it  snow-white  as  it  fades  away. 
Her  eyes  seek  her  father's,  and  he  looks 
back  at  her  with  a  steady  mournful  gaze, 
firm,  unflinching  as  ever. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Cuthbert  has  rung,  and  a 
servant  is  despatched  in  search  of  the 
surgeon  attending  on  Rose.  When  he 
enters,  Oliver,  with  a  feeling  of  suspicion, 
recognises  the  face  of  the  stranger  whom  he 
had  seen  in  the  carriage  with  Sir  Cuthbert 
on  the  night  of  the  search  for  Barbara. 
This  gentleman,  in  answer  to  questions  hur- 
riedly, eagerly  put  to  him,  declares  that 
Bose  can  only  be  questioned  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life,  and  he  will  not  be  responsible 
for  the  consequences  if  an  exciting  interview 
be  held  with  her  in  her  room.  "  You  must 
do  it,  gentlemen,  at  your  own  peril,  and 
against  my  protest."  With  these  words  the 
doctor  retires. 

"  I  have  reason  to  think,"  whispers  Oliver 
to  Mr.  Penrose,  "  that  this  man  is  a  creature 
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of  Sir  Cuthbert's ;  bribed,  perhaps.  You 
see  lie  is  a  stranger  to  us  all/' 

Fatima's  soft  white  hand  touches  him, 
beckons  to  him,  tries  to  stop  him  in  vain. 
His  words  have  their  effect  on  the  fussy  little 
magistrate. 

"Sir  Cuthbert,"  he  says  sharply,  " 3'ou 
are  aware  I  can  arrest  you  if  I  please. 
This  charge  will  be  heard  publicly,  then, 
before  the  Bench.  I  came  here  in  a  cour- 
teous spirit  to  make  a  private  inquiry. 
You  must  choose,  sir,  which  of  the  two 
you  prefer." 

As  he  speaks,  the  quiet,  shabby,  silent 
member  of  the  party,  who  represents  the 
law,  shambles  forward,  and  places  himself 
significantly  near  Sir  Cuthbert's  shoulder. 

Except  for  a  sterner,  paler  look  passing 
over  his  face  like  a  white  shadow.  Sir  Cuth- 
bert  remains  impassive. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  he  says,  with  stiff 
courtesy.  ''If  it  be  indeed  necessary  that 
this  sad  affair  should  be  investigated,  I  prefer, 
of  course,  that  it  should  be  done  privately, 
"Will  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say  ?" 

"  You  had  better  say  nothing,"  observes 
the  silent  man.  "  Hear  first  what  the  others 
say,  and  speak  afterwards." 
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This  counsel,  sounding  so  much  like 
the  advice  given  to  a  prisoner,  brings  a 
flash  to  Barbara's  eyes.  She  stands  by  Sir 
Cuthbert's  side,  and  lays  her  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  fear,"  he  says 
gently. 

"  I  think  it  fair  you  should  hear  the 
charge  first,  Sir  Cuthbert,"  remarks  Mr. 
Penrose;  "you  can  make  your  own  state- 
ment afterwards.  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  will  you 
repeat  now  the  information  you  gave  me 
yesterday  ?" 

Oliver  does  so  tersely,  and  lays  Fatima's 
letter  on  the  table  at  the  same  time.  No- 
thing can  equal  that  little  lady's  dismay  at 
this.  She  darts  forward  to  speak,  bites  her 
lips  into  silence,  and  rushes  back  again,  all 
in  the  space  of  a  second. 

"Sir  Cuthbert's  reputation  for  tyranny  in 
his  household,  and  for  violence  of  temper, 
led  me  to  anticipate  evil  on  receiving  this 
letter,"  said  Oliver,  "  knowing,  as  I  did,  that 
Miss  Carteret  had  incurred  his  displeasure." 

"What  proof  have  you  of  his  anger 
against  her  ?     Have  you  any  witnesses  ?" 

"  I  call  on  Miss  Lethbridge  to  speak," 
returned   Oliver,  with   a   piercing    look  at 
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Barbara.  "I  believe  she  was  within  the 
ruins  at  the  time  of  my  last  interview  with 
Miss  Carteret.  She  knows  whether  Sir 
Cuthbert  was  there  also,  and  overheard  a 
conversation  which  would  greatl}^  incense 
him." 

Barbara  comes  forward  with  a  momentary 
blush  on  her  cheek,  which  dies  into  snow 
whiteness  as  she  begins  to  speak.  Oliver 
watches  her  almost  cruellv.  His  mortified 
vanity  makes  him  long  to  see  some  lingering 
love  for  him  in  her  aspect ;  his  angry  desire 
to  avenge  Eose  makes  him  wish  to  hear  her 
criminate  Sir  Cuthbert.  Walter  watches 
her  with  every  tlirob  of  his  heart  beating 
for  her,  every  thrill  of  his  strong  patient  love 
bounding  through  his  veins  in  a  yearning 
desire  to  save  her  this  sorrow.  Mr.  Bosperis 
watches  her  painfully  with  a  fixed  and  burn- 
ing look. 

'*  I  saw  Miss  Carteret  in  the  ruins  that 
day,"  Barbara  says,  "  and  I  reproached  her 
with  duplicity  towards  me.  She  only 
laughed  and  asked  me  to  go  into  the  inner 
chapel,  as  she  was  about  to  see  a  friend. 
There  I  found  Sir  Cuthbert.  He  held  up 
his  hand  to  me  to  keep  silence.  I  only  heard 
a  word  or  two  of  !Mr.  De  Beauvoir's  con- 
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versation  with  Eose/'  A  swift  blusli  ruslied 
to  her  face,  but  vanished  quickly.  "  I  left  the 
ruins  by  the  door  leading  into  the  wood ;  it 
was  some  little  time  before  Sir  Cuthbert 
followed  me.  He  w^as  angry.  I  did  not 
venture  to  question  him  on  the  cause  of  his 
anger." 

"  It  is  enough  that  she  acknowledges  he 
was  angry/'  remarks  Oliver.  "We  will 
not  demand  the  reason." 

"  But  Miss  Lethbridge  can  tell  us  what 
shape  his  anger  took,  what  remarks  he  made 
to  her,"  observes  Mr.  Penrose. 

Barbara  remains  silent,  and  Sir  Cuthbert 
looks  at  her  with  a  sad  smile. 

"  It  matters  little  now,  child.  You  may 
speak  out  frankly,"  he  says.  "I  have  no 
wish  to  conceal  that  my  anger  was  very 
justly  roused  against  ingratitude  and 
treachery." 

Oliver  feels  his  sharp  piercing  glance,  and 
loses  a  little  of  his  careless  ease  beneath  it. 
He  writes  in  pencil  hard  questions,  which 
Mr.  Penrose  puts  rapidly  to  Barbara. 

"  Oh  !  so  he  spoke  hardJy  of  daughters 
and  stepdaughters,  and  expressed  his  resolve 
to  nullify  a  deed  he  had  signed  in  Miss 
Carteret's  favour  ?" 
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While  all  are  talkiug  there  has  stolen  in 
among  them  a  grim  silent  woman,  with  a 
face  of  stone — grey,  hard,  and  cold.  She 
comes  forward  in  her  unmoved  way,  and 
puts  a  paper  in  the  magistrate's  hand;  he 
reads  it  rapidly,  not  unmoved,  and  shadows 
and  changes  go  strangely  over  his  ^paling 
face. 

"Miss  Lethbridge,''  he  says,  in  a  graver, 
sadder  tone,  ''  is  it  true  that  on  making 
certain  communications  to  you  Sir  Cuthbert 
claimed  your  obedience  as  a  duty,  and  desired 
you  to  remain  under  his  guardianship,  instead 
of  returning  to  Bosanken  ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  she  answers. 

"  And  have  you  resided  at  Caerlerrick 
since  then?" 

"  No ;  by  Sir  Cuthbert's  wish  I  took'  up 
my  abode  at  a  cottage  in  the  park." 

"  You  were  there  secretly,  under  orders 
not  to  permit  yourself  to  be  seen  by  any  one 
but  those  to  whom  you  were  entrusted  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  was  there  secretly,''  Barbara 
repKes  faintly. 

"  And  did  you  obey  Sir  Cuthbert's  com- 
mands to  the  letter,  and  remain  in  your 
room  t 

Barbara  is  silent. 

!9 o 
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"  Will  you  say  you  have  stayed  tliere  nine 
days  without  going  out,  without  seeing, 
hearing,  or  knowing  more  of  this  sad  affair 
than  you  now  tell  us  ?"  Mr,  Penrose  says 
sternly. 

"  I  went  out  sometimes,"  Barbara  replies 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  At  what  hour  ?" 

She.  grows  white  as  snow,  she  casts  an 
imploring  look  at  Mr.  Bosperis,  but  his 
haggard  face  is  impassive,  and  gives  her 
back  no  reply. 

"  I  ask  you.  Miss  Lethbridge,  whether, 
weary  of  imprisonment,  you  did  not  stroll 
out  late  in  the  park  and  gardens  ?" 

"  I  did."  Her  voice  is  very  low,  her  hands 
are  clasped  together  tightly. 

*"  You  did.  Then  can  you  corroborate  the 
statement  of  the  gardener,  who  declares  a 
man,  dressed  as  a  gentleman,  watched  Caer- 
lerrick  for  many  nights  ;  that  a  ladder  was 
missing,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken, 
and  which  was  afterwards  found  in  an  avenue 
near  the  house  ?  Did  you  see  this  man  place 
that  ladder  against  the  ivied  wall  of  Caer- 
lerrick,  and  spring  in  at  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  Miss  Carteret  slept  that 
night  ?" 
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These  unexpected  questions  so  startle 
Oliver,  tliat  he  stands  a  moment  quite 
aghast ;  and  gives  Fatima  but  a  blank  look 
of  wonder,  when  once  more  her  velvet  hand 
touches  him,  and  her  eyes  fiery  with  green 
lights  say  unutterable  things. 

"It  is  an  absurd  report !"  he  cries  out. 

"  Excuse  me,"  returns  the  little  pompous 
magistrate,  elate  and  triumphant,  ''  I  am 
better  informed  than  you.  Take  time.  Miss 
Lethbridge,  you  understand  of  course  the 
drift  of  my  questions.  If  you  can  answer 
them  in  the  affirmative,  you  clear  Sir 
Cuthbert  at  once  of  this  heavy  charge." 

Barbara  gasps  for  breath,  the  room  swims 
round  her,  she  stretches  out  her  hands  for 
help,  and  finds  Walter's  arm  supports  her. 

"  Courage,  Barbara  !"  he  says.  "  Why 
should  you  fear  to  speak?" 

But  Barbara  is  still  speechless,  and  white 
and  cold  as  marble. 

"  Barbara,"  Mr.  Bosperis  observes  in  that 
careless  graceful  way  of  his,  "  if  you  saw 
this  midnight  prowler,  say  so.  Why  should 
you  screen  the  man?  He  never  did  aught 
for  you,  therefore  you  owe  him  nothing." 

Tears  rush  to  Barbara's  eyes,  and  she 
buries  her  face  in  her  hands. 
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"  It  is  clearly  your  duty  to  speak,  Bar- 
bara/' whispers  Walter,  "  no  matter  what 
the  result  may  be." 

His  steady  voice  gives  her  courage. 

"  I  saw  the  man,"  she  says,  and  her  words, 
low  and  trembling  as  they  are,  sound  loud 
in  the  breathless  silence. 

"  Did  you  recognise  him  ?" 

Barbara  turns  on  her  questioner  a  wild 
look,  and  all  her  blood  forsakes  her  face,  and 
rushes  to  her  heart  in  one  great  throb  of 
agony. 

"  I  will  not  answer  you,"  she  says  with 
white  lips. 

"  I  am  answered,"  returns  Mr.  Penrose, 
his  little  insidious  piping  voice  breaking 
into  a  tone  of  triumph.  "  Sir  Cuthbert,  I 
ask  you,  whether  the  room  thus  entered 
was  not  occupied  always — till  the  night  in 
question — by  a  person  towards  whom  Mr. 
Bosperis  has  shown  intense  hatred  —  a 
person  whose  life  endangered  his  position, 
his  honour,  his  happiness  ?" 

"Yes,"  Sir  Cuthbert  says  simply,  and 
his  voice  and  face  are  full  of  pain,  and 
amazement. 

''Mr.  Bosperis,  what  have  you  to  say?" 
asks  Mr.  Penrose  sharply. 

"  Nothing,"  he  returns. 
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"  IN'othing  !  Then,  Mr.  Bosperis,  it  be- 
comes my  painful  duty  to  commit  you  on 
grave  suspicion." 

"  As  you  will,"  he  interposes  with  care- 
less calm.  But  at  this  moment  his  eyes  fall 
on  the  pale  stricken  face  of  his  wife,  and  for 
the  first  time  his  heart  fails  him. 

"  Theresa,''  he  says  softly,  "  for  your  sake 
I  am  sorry  I  can  ofler  no  explanation  of  the 
circumstances,  which  witness  against  me." 

Apparently  it  needed  but  one  word  of 
sorrow  from  him  to  bring  her  to  his  side.  For 
years  these  two  have  not  clasped  hands,  but 
now  her  chnging  arms  are  round  him,  and 
forgetful  of  hard  eyes  looking  on,  she  brings 
down  his  pale  face  to  hers  and  kisses  him 
with  tears.  For  one  moment  her  unwonted 
caress  bewilders  him,  he  loses  courage  and 
nerve ;  she  feels  the  arm  to  which  she  clings 
trembling  beneath  her  touch,  and  his  eyes 
shrink  away  from  her  tearful  gaze. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  suffer,"  he 
says  ;  "  you  must  not,"  he  adds  passionately. 
Then  seeing  Barbara  is  weeping,  he  turns 
towards  her  with  sudden  gentleness.  "  Do 
not  vex  yourself  for  me,"  he  says  sooth- 
ingly. "  You  have  brought  me  back  a  lost 
heart." 

"  For    my  sake,    Ernest,    you    will   clear 
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yourself?"  wliispers  Lady  Theresa;  and  lier 
tear-stained  face  looks  into  his  in  passionate 
pleading. 

''  No,  Theresa,  you  must  be  content  with 
my  silence.  Speaking  would  not  clear  me, 
and  if  it  would  I  should  still  simply 
answer  nothing  to  this  mad  charge." 

Sir  Cuthbert's  gaze  is  bent  on  him 
steadily,  and  his  hard  proud  face  grows 
softer.  A  little  breach  is  made  in  the  rocky 
wall  of  enmity  between  these  two,  and  the 
elder  man's  tone  falters  as  he  speaks  very 
low. 

"  If  your  silence  means  mercy,  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  Bosperis,  though  it  comes  too 
late." 

Lady  Theresa  hears  these  words  and 
wonders  at  them  ;  her  husband  flushes  to  the 
brow,  and  all  his  face  grows  dark  as  if  with 
sudden  pain.  Meanwhile  a  crowd  has 
gathered  around  Patima,  who  has  at  last 
given  way  to  her  excitement,  and  her  voice 
rises  above  the  whispering  clear  and  shrilL 
"  I  tell  you,  Monsieur  De  Beauvoir,  you  are 
all  wrong  !  First  you  seize  one  man,  then 
another,  and  it  is  no  man  who  stabbed 
Eose." 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?"  Oliver  cries  in 
hot   amazement.     He   is   white   and  angry 
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and  full  of  pain.  It  has  brought  a  horrible 
shudder  to  his  blood  to  hear  Bosperis 
accused  of  this  cowardly  crime  ;  the  ghastly 
possibilit}^  that  in  his  desperation  he  might 
have  sought  to  kill  the  woman  who  had 
caused  him  all  his  woe,  has  appeared  clear 
to  Oliver's  mind,  and  his  heart  is  sick  with 
deadly  fear. 

"  "What  do  I  say  ?"  Fatima  replies  in  her 
own  rapid  French.  "  You  are  all  wrong  ! 
It  is  no  man  who  struck  at  Eose.  Oh ! 
they  are  come  at  last  !'* 

And  she  rushes  towards  a  new  group  of 
figures  whose  steps  are  at  the  door,  and 
with  an  eloquent  pantomime  of  joy  in  her 
little  gesticulating  hands,  Fatima  takes  her 
father's  kisses  and  feels  herself  safe  and  at 
ease. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

OLDma  his  daughter's  hand,  Mon- 
sieur Yaldelapins  advances  gravely 
and  courteously.  He  speaks  Eng- 
lish like  an  Englishman,  and  over  all  his 
aspect  there  is  something  of  the  Saxon 
bluntness. 

"  A  telegram  from  my  daughter  has 
brought  me  hither  in  haste,"  he  says  ;  "  and 
a  letter  of  hers,  which  awaited  me  at  the 
station,  explains  that  she  finds  herself  here 
in  a  strange  dilemma.  It  was  her  chance. 
Sir  Cuthbert,  to  discover  that  your  house 
contained  a  secret  inmate — a  poor  creature 
not  always  in  her  right  mind,  who  lived  in 
these  rooms  in  great  secrecy  and  loneliness. 
And  my  daughter  has  reason  to  believe 
that — perhaps  in  a  fit  of  frenzy — tliis  un- 
happy lady  has  made  an  attempt  on  the  life 
of  her  friend,  Eose  Carteret.  Gentlemen,  I 
am  come  to  protect  and  uphold  my  daughter 
while  she  gives  her  evidence,  which  I 
wish  her  to  tender  at  once,  as  I  hear  some 
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honourable  persons  have  been  falsely  ac- 
cused." 

As  these  words  roll  over  the  assembled 
crowd,  all  eyes  are  turned  on  Sir  Cuthbert 
Tregethas.*  He  who  had  lived  in  scornful 
solitude  so  long  has  now  a  gaping  world  on 
him  eager  to  trample  down  his  pride,  and 
give  his  sorrow  to  the  four  winds. 

"  Is  this  true  ?"  cry  many  voices. 

'"AYbo  is  the  woman  you  have  kept  shut 
up  here  ?  Why  let  the  innocent  be  accused 
for  the  guilty  ?  Speak,  Sir  Cuthbert !  Speak 
out  at  once  !" 

The  world  is  on  him,  not  at  his  gate,  but 
beneath  his  very  roof;  yet  in  this  moment 
of  agony  he  remembers,  if  he  has  understood 
aright,  that  Ernest  Bosperis  has  striven  to 
spare  him,  and  he  holds  out  his  hand  to 
this  bitter  enemy  with  a  strange,  wild, 
forlorn  look  on  his  aged  face.  The  other 
shrinks  back  instinctively,  then  darts  forward 
with  eager  haste;  and  they  clasp  hands, 
perhaps  with  new  pitpng  thoughts,  each 
for  each  in  the  hearts  of  both. 

*'  Let  the  young  lady  speak  and  say 
whom  or  what  she  has  seen  in  my  house," 
Sir    Cuthbert    replies,    as    the    questioning 
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crowd  presses  round  him.     "  I  will  answer 
you  after  you  have  heard  her." 

Thus  adjured  Blanche  relates  her  night's 
adventure,  repeating  with  special  exactness 
the  jealous  words  she  had  overheard,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  Eose.  Then  she  further 
confesses  that  being  curious  she  had  ex- 
plored the  inner  rooms  on  the  locked 
staircase,  and  she  expressed  her  conviction 
that  the  mad  lady  was  confined  in  these  at 
times,  when  her  stay  in  the  outer  rooms 
might  be  dangerous. 

"  And  I  believe,"  says  Fatima,  "  she  was 
thus  secluded  on  the  day  that  Sir  Cuthbert, 
being  resolved  to  prevent  Rose  and  myself 
from  holding  any  communication  together, 
led  her  away  with  him  to  these  apart- 
ments." 

"  But  why  did  he  wish  to  separate  you 
from  your  friend?"  interposes  Monsieur 
Valdelapins  with  some  heat. 

His  daughter  smiles,  and  checks  her 
smile  instantly,  as  if  it  were  a  sin. 

"A  circumstance  which  occurred  to  me 
that  day,  betrayed  to  Sir  Cuthbert  that  I 
had  been  exploring  his  mansion  a  little  too 
freely ;  he  did  not  wish  me  to  relate  my 
discoveries  to  Eose." 
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"You  are  right,"  observes  Sir  Cutlibert; 
"  I  had  no  desire  to  cast  the  shadow  of  such 
a  history  on  my  stepdaughter." 

"  Then  you  acknowledge  the  young  lady's 
statement  to  be  substantially  correct  ?"  says 
Mr.  Penrose. 

"  It  is  perfectly  so." 

"  And  Eose  slept  in  that  room,"  Blanche 
says,  pointing  to  the  door  ;  "  and  the  woman 
I  saw  doubtless  entered  by  the  other 
way." 

"Sir  Cuthbert,"  observes  Mr.  Penrose 
gravely,  "  I  must  see  these  rooms,  and  that 
person  at  once.  This  young  lady's  evidence 
points  clearly  to  her  as  the  guilty  party; 
and  Mr.  Bosperis  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to 
explain  satisfactorily  his  part  in  this  sad 
drama.  It  was  to  the  window  of  this  next 
room  vou  ascended,  sir  ?"  concludes  the 
magistrate  with  a  marked  accent. 

Mr.  Bosperis  does  not  answer  him  a  word  ; 
a  flickering  shade  of  anxiety  quivers  in  his 
eyes,  but  his  face  remains  impassive. 

"  You  cannot  enter  by  that  door,  gentle- 
men !"  Sir  Cuthbert  says,  as  Mr.  Penrose 
and  others  press  forward  eagerly  towards 
the  adjoining  room.  "  You  must  ascend 
to   the   upper   corridor,    and   go  down  the 
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staircase  which  has  been  described  to 
you.  • 

^'  Is  the  door  locked  ?  Is  she  safe  ?"  asks 
Mr.  Penrose  anxiously.  The  question  moves 
Barbara  with  a  strange  grief  and  indigna- 
tion; her  eyes  flash  on  the  man  through 
her  tears. 

"  Safe  !"  she  says  bitterly.  But  Sir  Cuth- 
bert  interposes  in  a  grave,  sad  tone. 

"  That  unhappy  lady  is  safe  from  ill,  or 
from  doing  ill.  The  door  is  locked  simply 
because  nothing  can  be  disturbed  until  after 
the  arrival  of  the  coroner." 

"  He  is  here,"  Mr.  Bosperis  says  in  a  low 
voice,  as  looking  up  he  greets  a  new  crowd 
in  the  doorway. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  further 
reason  for  delay,"  Sir  Cuthbert  says.  "  Will 
you  follow  me?  Not  you,  Lady  Theresa, 
unless  you  wish  it.  I  have  no  desire  to 
give  you  pain.  But  Mr.  Bosperis,  and  Mr. 
Lethbridge  will  be  required  to  identify  the 
person  now  lying  dead  in  my  house.  De- 
borah, we  shall  want  you  also." 

Sir  Cuthbert  leads  the  way;  all  follow 
him  silently.  Mr.  Bosperis  springs  to 
Barbara's  side  and  bends  down  and  whispers. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,   Barbara? 
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"Whom  are  we  to  see  and  identify  ?  Is  it  the 
old  Raven  they  hold  an  inquest  on  ?" 

Barbara  gives  him  a  strangely  sorrowful 
look,  and  moves  away  from  his  side  without 
a  word  passing  her  Hps ;  yet  somehow  he 
knows  now  it  is  not  Primrose  Behenna  he 
is  going  to  see.  Lady  Theresa  has  stood 
trembling  and  uncertain,  with  tear -laden 
eyes  following  her  husband. 

"Can  you  bear  this  sight  ?''  Walter  says 
to  her.     "  If  so,  will  you  accept  my  aid?" 

She  takes  his  offered  arm,  and  so  Oliver 
is  left  to  escort  the  grey  and  stony  Deborah ; 
she  is  as  hard  and  silent  as  an  Egyptian 
sarcophagus.  Blanche  walks  with  her  father. 
All  these  fall  back  a  little  when  they  reach 
the  door,  which  that  long  slender  hand  had 
opened  and  swung  to  and  fro  on  the  night 
before  Primrose  died ;  the  others  had  al- 
ready descended  the  staircase.  It  is  dark 
and  narrow,  and  at  the  foot  a  small  door 
admits  them  to  a  large  light  room — so  light 
that  for  a  moment  all  eyes  are  dazzled; 
then  they  see  a  crowd  of  men — coroner  and 
jury,  and  beyond  these,  taller  than  aU, 
Sir  Cuthbert  standing  by  another  doorway, 
stern  and  pale.  The  crowd  parts  right  and 
left  to  make  a  path  for  the  last  comers,  tlien 
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all  see  lying  across  tlie  door  the  pale,  still, 
dead  figure  of  a  woman.  Her  face,  like 
snow,  is  scarcely  whiter  than  her  hair, 
which  covers  her  like  a  mantle,  hiding  her 
attenuated  arms  and  one  thin  white  hand, 
which  is  pressed  against  her  heart. 

"  My  Grod !  who  is  it  ?"  Mr.  Bosperis 
whispers  hurriedly. 

"It  is  my  mother  1"  Barbara  answers, 
and  breaking  from  him  she  kneels  down  by 
the  side  of  the  pale  dead,  and  her  tears  fall 
on  the  cold  white  face. 

"  Gentlemen,"  Sir  Cuthbert  says  in  a 
voice  a  little  uncertain  and  shaken,  "  the 
lady  you  see  here  lying  dead  is  my  daughter 
— my  only  child.  Deborah,  you  were  her 
nurse ;  go  forward  first  and  see  if  you  can 
recognise  her  face  ?" 

Deborah,  the  last  in  that  silent  proces- 
sion, comes  forward  at  his  word,  still  grey 
and  cold ;  but  when  that  sad  sight  meets 
her  gaze,  the  stony  mask  upon  her  face 
gives  way,  every  muscle  quivers,  and  she 
bursts  into  loud  bitter  weeping.  Then, 
lifting  her  wrung  hands  in  the  air,  she 
passes  Ernest  Bosperis,  and  cries  out  upon 
hioi  harshly — 

"  This  is  your  work — you  killed  her !   And 
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I  say  again,  as  I  did  last  night,  I  have  seen 
you  sorrow  more  for  a  dog  than  for  her." 

He  had  thought  then  she  spoke  of  Eose  ; 
he  had  not  dreamed  to  see  such  a  si^rht  as 
this.  He  gave  her  a  wild  haggard  look, 
but  held  his  lips  rigid  as  death. 

"  This  is  the  lady  I  nursed  from  childhood 
to  a  woman,"  said  Deborah,  her  hard  voice 
sounding  harshly  and  broken.  "  When  in 
a  reckless  way  she  made  a  miserable  marriage 
I  clung  to  her  still,  and  when  bitterness 
came  between  her  husband  and  her,  I  upheld 
her  in  her  wrath  and  pride.  When  he  put 
her  in  a  madhouse  it  was  I  who  searched 
for  her,  I  who,  when  she  escaped,  aided 
her  to  hide  in  her  old  home,  where  she 
lived  a  terrible  life  of  solitude  and  sorrow. 
Oh !  I  always  loved  her,  and  did  many  a 
mad  errand  for  her  to  soothe  her  broken 
heart,  and  her  shattered  brain.  This  is  my 
nursling,  my  darling,  Barbara  Tregethas." 

She  broke  down  utterly,  this  poor,  stony, 
hard  woman,  and  sinking  to  the  floor  she 
took  the  dead  woman's  head  upon  her  knees, 
and  smoothed  back  the  long  white  hair  which 
floated  over  her  face. 

"Mr.  Lethbridge,"  Sir  Cuthbert  said, 
"many  years    ago  a  lady,  forlorn,  poor,  a 
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little  shaken  in  mind,  having  with  her  a 
child  of  very  tender  age,  came  to  the  house 
of  a  widow — also  poor — and  craved  a  shelter. 
She  came,  because  the  husband  of  this  poor 
widow  had  some  two  years  previously,  treated 
her  for  her  sad  malady,  and  been  kind  to  her 
when  others  were  rough  and  cruel.  She 
remembered  this,  and  stayed  with  her  friend 
a  year.  At  the  end  of  this  period  she  dis- 
appeared suddenly,  mysteriously,  leaving  her 
child  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Lethbridge. 
Have  you  any  recollection  of  this  lady  ?" 

"Not  sufficient  to  identify  her  now, 
changed  as  she  is,"  Walter  answered  gravely, 
as  he  looked  down  with  pity  on  the  cold 
white  face.  "  But  when  my  aunt — who  was 
to  me  as  a  mother — lay  on  her  deathbed,  she 
confessed  to  me  that  this  poor  lady  was  the 
mother  of  the  young  girl,  who  until  then  I 
had  always  called  my  dear  cousin  Barbara." 

Barbara  flushed  as  he  spoke  her  name,  and 
rising  from  her  sad  place  by  her  mother's  side, 
she  came  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Your  cousin  still,  Walter,"  she  said, 
quietly.  "  We  will  never  give  up  the  old 
name." 

The  strong  patient  heart  which  had 
loved  her  so  long,  thrilled  with  hope    as 
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she  said  this,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  her  face 
with  tender  pride.  But  he  only  said  simply, 
"  Thank  you,  Barbara,"  and  turned  to  Sir 
Cuthbert  again. 

"  By  what  name  w^as  that  lady  known  at 
your  aunt's  house  ?"  he  asked. 

"  By  the  name  of  Linton." 

"  And  did  Dr.  Lethbridge  know  her  by 
that  name  during  his  attendance  on  her  ?" 

"No;  she  was  called  Mrs.  Ernest  then." 

''  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lethbridge  ;  I  have  no 
other  questions  to  ask.  Mr.  Bosperis,  I  call 
on  you  to  identify  my  unhappy  daughter. 
Do  you  know  her  again  ?  Is  that  the  face 
which  you  first  saw  at  Pera  twenty-one  years 
ago  t 

Who  shall  say  what  Ernest  Bosperis  felt 
as  the  cords  of  bygone  years  drew  him  to 
the  dead  woman's  side,  and  he  looked  down 
upon  the  pale  passion-worn  face,  which  his 
memory  now  recalled  painfully  in  the  first 
flush  of  its  beauty  and  its  love  ? 

''  I  recognise  this  lady,"  he  said,  "  as  my 
wife,  Barbara  Tregethas,  whom  I  married  at 
Pera  under  the  name  of  Ernest."  His 
strange  unexpected  words  caused  a  thrill 
of  amazement — a  stir,  a  murmur,  instantly 
checked — and  aU  eyes   turned   on  him  in 

18—2 
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wonder,  reading  liim  anew  in  the  light  of 
this  revelation.  All  but  Lady  Theresa's; 
she  knew  by  the  letter  he  had  sent  her 
through  Deborah,  that  this  late  acknowledg- 
ment it  was  his  fixed  resolve  to  make,  and 
she  was  glad  it  was  done.  A  sad  smile 
passed  over  her  lips,  and  she  held  out  her 
small  white  hand  to  him,  and  clasped  his 
before  he  spoke  again.  He  knew  what  this 
kindly  caress  meant — she  wished  him  to 
justify  himself  somewhat  to  all  these  eager 
judges  listening  in  amaze. 

"  Sir  Cuthbert,"  Mr.  Bosperis  said;  ''do 
you  give  me  leave  to  speak  ?" 

"- 1  have  no  right  to  bid  you  be  silent," 
he  answered. 

"  You  will  speak  gently  of  the  dead  ?" 
Barbara  interposed,  touching  his  arm  a 
moment. 

He  gave  her  one  grieved  look.  At  this 
instant  his  heart  was  filled  with  a  deeper 
remorse  than  she  could  dream  of  for  his  sins 
against  the  wife  of  his  youth.  It  was  greater 
pain  to  him  to  speak  than  any  human  judge 
of  thought  could  fathom.  It  was  to  justify 
Lady  Theresa,  not  himself,  that  he  uttered 
the  few  words  of  explanation  for  which  the 
crowd  waited  so  eagerly. 
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"I  believed  my  wife  dead  when  I  married 
Lady  Theresa  de  Beauvoir.  As  truly  as  I 
look  down  now  upon  her  dead  face,  and  know 
it  to  be  hers,  so  truly  did  I  look  down  years 
ago  upon  the  dead  face  of  another  woman 
and  believed  it  to  be  hers.  In  this  belief  I 
married,  in  this  belief  I  Hved  many  years. 
Kever  was  there  a  shadow  of  blame  restinor 
on  Lady  Theresa's  life,  never  the  shadow  of 
any  desire  in  my  heart  to  do  her  a  wrong. 
I  am  in  her  hands  now.  She  is  free  to  take 
me  or  to  reject  me  as  her  husband.  And 
though  if  she  refuses  to  be  my  wife,  she  makes 
me  a  poor  man — poor  in  losing  my  lands, 
poorer  still  in  losing  happiness — poorest 
of  all  in  losing  her — yet  I  confess  here 
publicly,  that  it  would  be  best  and  wisest  for 
her  if  she  this  day  loosed  my  hands,  and  let 
me  go  from  her  for  ever." 

She  was  holding  him  with  both  her 
clinging  arms — she  was  sobbing  on  his 
breast — there  was  no  thought  in  her  true 
loving  heart  of  forsaking  him  theDceforth 
while  he,  and  she  should  live. 

*'  I  do  not  deserve  your  love,  Theresa," 
was  all  he  said,  in  a  quiet,  sad  voice ;  but 
his  eyes  had  a  strange  joy  in  them,  which 
Barbara  saw  with  a  pang  of  jealousy  in  her 
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heart  for  her  dead  mother ;  yet  she  rose  up, 
took  Lady  Theresa's  hand  and  kissed  it 
gently,  then  knelt  again  in  her  old  place. 
There  is  a  keen  sharp  ache  running  through 
all  her  nerves — the  ache  of  a  bitter  and 
dreadful  thought  which  she  cannot  speak. 

What  will  Eose  say  when  she  awakes  to 
sense  again  ?  Was  it  indeed  this  poor,  pale, 
demented  hand  which  struck  her  ? 

Barbara  looks  up,  with  a  heavy  shadow 
in  her  great  grey  eyes,  and  meets  the  grave 
frank  gaze  of  Walter  Lethbridge  steadily 
fixed  on  her,  and  something  in  that  wistful, 
watchful  look  brings  a  blush  of  self-reproach 
to  her  pale  cheek.  Through  all  her  life  he 
has  watched,  and  worked,  and  cared  for  her 
alone.  She  knows  it  now ;  she  knows  that 
all  the  happiness  she  has  ever  had  she  owes 
to  him ;  and  if  there  be  left  for  her  any  joy 
on  earth,  she  must  find  it  by  his  side.  It 
can  never  come  to  her  through  these  new- 
found relations,  who  would  have  allowed 
her  forgotten  life  to  waste  in  ignorance,  and 
misery,  and  pain,  till  death  in  mercy  found 
her  a  pauper's  grave.  For  one  single  second, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  her  life,  her  sad  eyes 
rest  on  Walter's,  and  that  second  brings 
him  to  her,  and  his  outstretched  hands  meet 
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hers  close  by  the  cold  marble  face  of  her 
mother. 

Both  start  as  they  mark  this,  and  both 
feel  instinctively  that  they  have  given  each 
other  a  solemn  pledge  in  the  presence  of 
this  silent,  awful  witness.  There  is  passion 
and  joy  in  the  clasp  of  Walter's  hand — there 
is  peace  and  reliance  in  Barbara's ;  a  great 
weight  is  lifted  from  her  heart,  but  she  is 
passing  through  a  hard  struggle — she  cannot 
feel  joy  yet  awhile.  The  ache  of  a  foolish 
love  lasts  lonsr  after  the  love  is  c^one. 

Moreover,  the  weariness  of  a  mighty  sor- 
row for  this  poor  dead  mother,  is  on  her 
heart,  and  the  world  at  this  moment  is  to 
her  a  stony  desert,  where  the  weak  fall  and 
the  strong  cruelly  trample  them  down,  as  they 
go  on  their  relentless  way.  Deborah's  voice 
awakes  her  as  from  a  dream. 

''TVe  can  lift  her  on  her  bed  now,"  she 
says,  "since  the  jury  have  seen  how  we 
found  her.  You  see,  we  could  not  open 
this  door ;  she  was  lying  across  it.  She 
fell  here  in  her  last  weakness,  perhaps  as 
she  was  seeking  help,  or  food.  It  was  as 
desperate  and  hard  a  deed  for  her  to  do 
that,  as  for  a  man  to  break  through  a  prison 
wall.     It    was   only   when   she   was   dying 
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she  gained  courage  to  come  thus  far  and 
fall." 

*'  Was  she  so  neglected  ?"  Barbara  asks 
shrinkinglj. 

"  Neglected !     No,  that   she   never  was. 
Since  Primrose  fell  ill,  Lady  Tregethas  has 
been  a  true  sister  of  mercy  to  her,  but  during 
these   last   bitter  days  that  poor  lady  has 
stayed  by  her  daughter's  bedside,  and  there 
was  no  one  with  such  watchful  eyes  as  hers 
to  note  whether  she  had  taken  food  or  not. 
It  was  only  yesterday  they  saw   she   had 
eaten  nothing  for  many  days,  and  last  night 
Sir  Cuthbert  himself  watched  for  her,  and 
never  heard  her  step,  or  saw  her  come  to  her 
lonely  meal ;  then  he  went  to  her  door,  and 
opening  it  softly,  felt  some  strange  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way,  and  lookin  g  in  he  saw  her 
lying  dead  across  the  threshold.     He  closed 
the    door  again    on    seeing  this,  and  went 
hurriedly  for  the  doctor  attending  here  on 
Miss    Rose,  and  they    came  round   by  the 
little  staircase,  and  entered  by  that  door.     I 
was  with  them.      She   does   not  look   very 
different  from  what  she    looked  in  life.     I 
saw  her  last  alive  by  the  Dead-man's  weir  in 
the  park,  when    she    gave    me    one  of  her 
woeful  letters  for  Lady  Theresa.     I  thought 
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she  was  sleeping,  till  the  doctor  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  heart,  and  declared  her 
dead.  She  died  of  weakness,  agitation,  and 
want  of  food,  he  said.  I  went  down  to 
Bosanken  when  I  heard  that — my  anger 
was  so  hot  in  me — he  killed  her,  by  torment- 
ing her  by  his  presence.  ^hy  did  he 
come  ?     Can  you  tell  me  that  ?" 

This  sudden  question,  put  so  fiercely, 
blanched  Barbara's  face  to  snow ;  she  looked 
round  wildly,  and  saw  they  were  in  the  room 
alone  ;  all  the  crowd  had  gone. 

"  Come  away,''  Walter  said  earnestly, 
"they  are  all  gone  to  hear  the  surgeon's 
evidence ;  they  will  not  return  here.  Let  us 
leave  this  sad  room."  But  Barbara  shrank 
back,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"  I  can  bear  no  more,"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"  Will  they  inquire  of  Eose  now  ?  Will 
they  ask  her?" 

"No,  no.  I  heard  Mr.  Penrose  say, 
that  Mademoiselle  Yaldelapins's  evidence  so 
plainly  proved  how  the  sad  event  had 
occurred,  that  he  would  not  press  the  matter 
farther  now ;  he  would  wait  till  Miss  Carteret 
was  in  a  condition  to  relate  the  truth." 

"  And  Mr.  Bosperis,  my  father,  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  speak  ?" 
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"  He  lias  not  said  a  word." 

A  deep  sob  burst  from  Barbara's  lips,  and 
breaking  from  Walter's  detaining  band  she 
waved  him  and  Deborah  away.  Left  alone, 
she  bent  over  the  still  pale  form  upon  the 
bed,  and  kissed  the  marble  brow. 

"  Mother !  mother !  if  you  could  but 
speak  1"  she  whispered ;  "  but  you  are  silent 
for  ever ;  and  as  in  life  you  bore  all  the  pain, 
all  the  punishment,  so  in  death  the  sin  like- 
wise is  laid  to  your  charge.  But  T,  your 
child,  a  woman  also,  I  know — I  feel  the 
truth.  You  have  died  to  save  him !  Eest 
in  peace,  mother  !     I  can  be  silent  too." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HE  business  of  the  day  is  over.  It 
is  obvious  the  poor  recluse  bas  died 
from  natural  causes;  obvious  also 
to  all  minds  is  the  fact,  that  in  an  outburst  of 
her  woeful  malady,  her  hand  struck  at  Eose, 
so  coroner  and  magistrate  soothe  the  rich 
man's  pain  with  courteous  speech,  and 
smooth  away  what  difficulties  they  can  lying 
in  his  path.  Evidently  there  can  be  no 
prosecution  against  the  dead,  so  it  is  no 
man's  intent  now  to  peer  and  pry  into  this 
mad  deed ;  hence  the  task  of  questioning  the 
wounded  girl  is  left  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  and  apparently  there  is  no  one  over- 
anxious to  take  this  duty  on  himself. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  so  plain,"  whispers 
fussy  Mr.  Penrose  to  the  coroner ;  "  and  I 
think,  out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
family,  now  the  girl  is  recovering,  the  less 
said  the  better.  She'll  clear  it  up  by-and-by, 
doubtless." 
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"  Or  hush  it  up,"  returns  the  other.  "  The 
poor  creature  being  Sir  Cuthbert's  daughter 
and  Mr.  Bosperis's  wife — an  odd  story  that — 
will  make  all  parties  anxious  for  silence; 
and  they  are  right  enough.  Of  what  use 
would  be  a  fuss  now  she  is  dead  ?'' 

"  None  whatever  certainly,  except  to 
gratify  impertinent  curiosity.  But  what 
was  Mr.  Bosperis  doing  at  the  window? 
He  could  tell  us  something  if  he  liked?" 

"  No  doubt  he  could  ;  but,  like  a  gentle- 
man, he  held  his  peace.  Not  a  pleasant 
position  for  a  man  to  be  a  witness  against  a 
wife  he  had  ill-used.  As  to  his  being  at  the 
window,  that's  an  affair  of  his  own.  Perhaps 
he  wanted  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  whether 
he  was,  or  was  not  in  the  disagreeable  pre- 
dicament of  having  one  wife  too  many." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  hit  the  right  nail  there. 
An  uncomfortable  sort  of  life  his  must  have 
been  of  late  years,  since  he  suspected  the  first 
Mrs.  Bosperis  was  shut  up  here." 

"  Awful !  and  worse  still  for  Lady  Theresa, 
if  she  knew  it.  A  good  thing  the  poor  child 
was  drowned,  is  it  not  ?  Are  you  going  to 
stay  to  lunch  ?  I^ady  Tregethas  has  sent  a 
civil  message,  you  know,  asking  us." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  shall  stav.'' 
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'•  What  a  mad  lot  they  are  here  at  Caer- 
lerrick!  Sir  Cuthbert,  it  seems,  wishes  to 
make  some  sort  of  pubhc  acknowledgment 
of  his  granddaughter.  That  is  why  we  are 
asked  to  stay." 

''  Ah  I  that  is  the  granddaughter,  is  it  ? — 
the  tall,  handsome,  quiet  girl  in  black.  Well, 
if  Bosperis's  marriage  is  all  right,  she'll  be 
the  richest  heiress  in  the  county,  wont  she?" 

"  Yes,  unless  he  remarries  Lady  Theresa, 
and  has  a  son,  and  even  in  that  case  all  the 
Caerlerrick  estates  will  be  hers.  Xothing 
can  keep  them  from  her.  The  deed  Sir 
Cuthbert  executed  in  favour  of  his  wife's 
daughter  is  not  worth  a  penny  now  his  legal 
heir  has  turned  up." 

"So  Miss  Carteret,  poor  girl,  has  got  a 
double  stab.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  And  that 
will  be  rather  a  downfall  for  De  Beauvoir, 
who  is  tremendously  hard  up,  and  who 
w^as  very  sweet  upon  her  when  she  was 
an  heiress.  Oh  !  he'll  cry  off  now,  for  certain. 
He  can't  afford  to  marry  without  money.  A 
man  does  not  seLT  himself  for  nothing  now- 
a-days." 

''  Lunch  is  served,  gentlemen." 

And  a  very  singular  and  silent  lunch  that 
was,  presided  over  only  by  Lady  Tregethas, 
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pale  and  calm,  who  courteously  applied 
herself  with  scant  speech  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  her  guests.  They  were  irrepressibly 
hungry ;  they  enjoyed  their  viands,  the 
novelty  of  their  position,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  burning  curiosity  they  repressed. 
They  felt  themselves  to  be  spectators  of  a 
drama  acting  for  their  entertainment,  spec- 
tators and  yet  actors  also,  and  it  behoved 
them  to  play  their  parts  well.  Lady  Tre- 
gethas  quitted  them  as  quickly  as  she 
could. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure,"  she 
said  on  rising.  "  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  left  the  bedside  of  my  daughter.  I  am 
anxious  to  return  to  her." 

"  I  sincerely  trust  she  is  out  of  danger," 
said  Mr.  Penrose. 

Lady  Tregethas  bowed  her  head  in  thanks. 
There  swelled  up  in  her  heart  bitter  thoughts 
of  the  heavy  price  she  had  paid  for  her  grand 
marriage  ;  and  a  vision  of  her  humble,  sunny 
home  in  Prance  swam  before  her  eyes,  con- 
trasting with  this  cruel  castle,  this  dull, 
inhospitable  hospitality,  this  bed  of  pain  on 
which  Eose  lay ;  and  in  spite  of  all  her 
courage  tears  dropped  down  silently.  The 
men  sprang  to  the  door  and  opened  it  for 
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her  to  pass  out,  and  not  a  word  more  was 
uttered. 

''  I  think  Sir  Cuthbert  might  have  spared 
her  the  pain  of  coming  here/'  observed  the 
coroner,  helping  himself  to  wine. 

"  He  is  not  a  man  to  spare  a  woman  any- 
thing. And  it  was  very  civil  and  nice  of 
her  to  come.     She  is  a  splendid  woman." 

"Yes,  she  has  quite  a  remarkable  face, 
and  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  Sir  Cuth- 
bert has  ever  played  the  tyrant  to  her.  She 
presided  here  to-day  quite  of  her  own  free 
will,  I  am  certain.  After  all,  the  poor  creature 
lying  dead  is  Sir  Cuthbert's  only  child ;  he 
must  feel  her  loss  acutely.  And  for  sixteen 
years  he  has  had  her  before  his  eyes  in  a 
ghastly  shape  of  pain  and  loneliness — 
neither  dead  nor  living.  He  can  hardly  be 
fit  to  play  the  host  to-day." 

"  Xo  one  expected  it,"  returned  Mr. 
Penrose  ;  ''  and  I  sa}^  again,  it  was  very  kind 
and  nice  of  Lady  Tregethas  to  come." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Cuthbert  is  one  of  the  old  school, 
strictly  ceremonious.  He  would  have  sat 
here  himself  grim  as  a  hatchment,  if  she  had 
not  done  it.  After  all,  she  is  the  only  one 
who  could ;  she  is  no  real  relation,  you  know, 
to  that " 
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"Gentlemen,  if  you  have  finished  luncheon, 
Sir  Cuthbert  will  be  glad  to  see  you  in  the 
library." 

The  curtain  is  drawn  up  again,  and 
another  act — the  last — is  to  be  played  before 
a  curious  audience. 

Holding  Barbara  by  the  hand,  Sir  Cuthbert 
presents  her  ceremoniously  as  his  grand- 
daughter and  heiress,  and  in  a  few  brief 
words  goes  into  the  evidence  of  her  birth. 
The  Venetian  cabinet  which  had  been  her 
mother  s  stood  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
the  contents  once  so  sacred  are  looked  at  now 
by  many  strange  eyes. 

"  T  gave  this  cabinet  to  my  first  wife,"  Sir 
Cuthbert  says,  and  his  eyes  for  an  instant 
rest  on  the  veiled  picture  on  the  wall.  "  It 
remained  in  her  possession  till  her  death, 
when  it  passed  to  my  daughter ;  Mr.  Leth- 
bridge  will  tell  you  how  it  became  my  grand- 
daughter's." 

Link  by  link  Barbara's  life  is  spread  out 
before  them  in  Walter's  clear  voice,  and  if  in 
telling  it,  if  in  proving  her  identity  as  the 
child  of  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Ernest  Bosperis, 
some  portions  of  the  chain  prove  also  his 
own  generous  love,  it  is  not  through  his 
words  they  see  it,  but  by  his  deeds.     Barbara 
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sees  and  understands  much  more  than  the  au- 
dience can  read,  and  a  feeling  of  profound  hu- 
miliation seizes  on  her  as  she  perceivesthat  her 
carelessness,  her  ease,  her  many  enjoyments 
have  been  won  by  this  man's  toil,  and — what 
she  values  above  all — her  mental  training,her 
power  at  last  to  recover  the  cruel  waste  of 
her  asylum  years,  have  been  bought  for  her 
by  his  labour.  She  remembers  that  she 
sought  refinement  and  cultivation  that  she 
might  win  Oliver  de  Beauvoir,  but  now  that 
she  has  gained  a  mind  and  a  soul  she  finds 
these  deliberately  choose  the  worthier  man, 
and  it  was  her  unformed  ignorant  heart 
which  longed  for  the  love  of  the  idler.  Her 
great  grey  eyes  at  this  moment  touch  Oliver's 
face  and  pass  on  as  though  they  had  looked 
on  ice,  and  in  every  nerve  of  that  sensitive 
frame  of  his  he  feels  that  look,  and  knows 
that  he  has  stood  in  her  mind  an  instant 
weighed  with  Walter  Lethbridge,  and  his 
scale  is  gone  down  for  ever.  He  has  lost  the 
great  and  noble  gift  she  once  gave  him — 
her  love — and,  what  he  thinks  of  more,  in 
losing  this  he  has  lost  the  greatest  heiress 
in  the  West. 

But  all   his   instincts    are    alive  in  self- 
defence,    and   except  for  one  dark  shadow 
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passing  swiftly  over  his  handsome  face  no 
one  sees  his  pain.  He  knows  he  deserves 
his  fate,  and  he  will  never  utter  one  word 
against  her,  or  let  human  tongue  in  his 
hearing  call  her  fickle.  To  his  heart's  core, 
though  that  heart  is  light  with  vanity  and 
cruel  in  its  inconstant  loves,  Oliver  de 
Beau  voir  is  still  a  gentleman. 

"  Mr.  Bosperis,"  Sir  Cuthbert  says,  "  do 
you  acknowledge  your  daughter  now,  or  do 
you  wish  for  further  proof?" 

Mr.  Bosperis  has  been  seated  with  his 
back  to  the  light,  his  head  bent  forward, 
resting  on  his  hands,  and  as  he  raises  it  now 
all  behold  his  face,  haggard  and  white  as  a 
man's  who  has  been  dead  a  day.  Yet  his 
grace  of  manner,  his  careless,  easy  mellow 
voice  are  still  at  his  command. 

"  I  acknowledge  her  gladly,  and  T  thank 
her  for  much  kindness  shown  to  me."  His 
eyes  rested  a  moment  on  her  face, and  brought 
the  blood  to  it  like  a  flame.  "  If  she  can 
accept  me  as  her  father,  and  forgive  all  the 
past,  I  am  the  one  who  should  feel  grateful 
and  obliged.  Will  you  acknowledge  me, 
Barbara  ?" 

For  the  first  time  throughout  this  dreadful 
day  that  mellow  voice  breaks  a  little  ;  there 
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is  an  indescribable  accent  of  bitterness,  of 
pathos  in  it,  and  his  hand,  which  he  has 
half  stretched  out,  quivers  and  falls.  Barbara 
is  silent,  and  stands  like  a  white  statue  with 
eyes  full  of  pain. 

"  You  see,  gentlemen,"  and  his  old  ease  is 
in  his  voice  again,  "  it  is  my  daughter  who 
refuses  to  acknowledge  me,  not  I  her.  She 
has  suffered  much.  I  cannot  wonder  she 
does  not  forgive  me.  Yet  her  sufferings  are 
not  all  my  fault.  Eemember  that,  until 
I  saw  her,  until  I  saw  that  cabinet  in 
her  possession,  and  read  the  letters  I  had 
written  to  her  mother,  I  thought  her 
dead." 

It  is  all  he  says  in  self-defence,  and  he 
bends  his  head  forward  again,  as  if  he  meant 
to  speak  no  more. 

"  I  too  believed  my  granddaughter  dead," 
Sir  Cuthbert  says,  "  or  I  should  long  ago 
have  taken  steps  to  recover  her.  It  was 
only  on  the  day  that  Deborah  brought  me 
these  letters" — and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
them — "  that  my  fixed  belief  gave  way,  and 
I  recognised  the  possibility  of  Barbara  Leth- 
bridge  being  my  daughter's  child.  Gentle- 
men, I  thank  you  that  you  have  listened  to 
me  so  long." 
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It  was  a  dismissal,  and  every  stranger 
there  rose  liurriedly,  and  took  but  brief 
leave-takings,  ere  they  went  forth  from  mad 
old  Caerlerrick,  like  trumpets  to  scatter  their 
strange  news  to  the  four  winds. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

AEBAEA,"  Sir  Cuthbert  says,  lapng 
his  strong  wrinkled  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  "  henceforth  you  belong 
to  me.  I  am  old  and  childless.  All  I  have 
on  earth  is  yours." 

Every  fibre  in  Barbara's  heart  tightens  as 
she  hears  these  words,  and  a  cold  deadly 
shiver  of  fear  passes  over  her.  Is  he  speak- 
ing truth,  does  her  life  belong  to  him,  must 
aU  her  dull  grey  days  be  spent  here  without 
a  single  ray  of  love  to  warm  them  ?  Her 
whole  soul  rebels  at  the  thought,  her  trem- 
blings of  shrinking  dread  and  pain  amaze 
even  herself,  and  she  looks  around  with  eyes 
full  of  fear,  only  to  feel  that  at  sight  of  one 
figure  alone  does  there  arise  in  her  heart 
any  tenderness,  any  voice  of  home  and 
peace.  She  had  not  known  till  now  the 
long,  long  strength  of  habit,  of  faithful  trust 
and  reliance,  built  on  her  experience  of  a 
love  and  truth  which  had  never  failed  her. 
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"  No,  no,"  she  says,  freeing  herself  from 
that  hard  aged  touch.  "  Walter  !  Walter  !" 
and  she  holds  out  her  hands  to  him 
blindly. 

As  he  comes  forward  at  her  call,  with 
face  very  pale  and  firin,  two  men  interpose 
betw^een  him  and  her — Sir  Cuthbert  and 
Mr.  Bosperis. 

"  Mr.  Lethbridge,"  the  latter  says,  in  that 
suave,  bland  way  of  his,  "  I  feel  assured  my 
daughter  wishes  to  express  her  gratitude  to 
you  for  all  past  kindness.  Let  me  speak  it 
for  her,  if  I  can.  I  feel  words  to  be  poor 
enough — too  poor  to  paint  any  of  the  feel- 
ings we  all  have  towards  you.  It  is  only 
when  we  look  at  Barbara,  and  see  what  you 
have  made  her,  that  we  understand  all  we 
owe  to  you,  and  how  little  we  can  thank 
you." 

It  was  gracefully  said,  and  Walter  could 
not  refuse  the  hand  held  out  to  him,  though 
the  speaker  still  stood  as  a  barrier  between 
him  and  his  daughter. 

"  I  need  no  thanks,"  he  said ;  "  no,  not 
even  from  Barbara  herself" 

"  Miss  Bosperis  wall  make  her  whole  life 
a  thanksgiving  by  showing  us  you  have 
taught  her  to  fulfil  her  duty,"  interposes 
Lady   Theresa,   in  her    sweet   clear   voice 
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"  Mr.  Letlibi-idge,  you  will  make  Bo- 
sanken  your  home  during  your  stay  in 
England." 

He  waves  her  invitation  aside — he  answers 
only  her  first  words. 

"  Miss  Bosperis  belongs  to  her  own  family; 
if  she  stays  with  them,  she  will  certainly 
fulfil  the  duties  of  her  station.  I  make  no 
claim  on  her.  But  Barbara  Lethbridge  I 
have  loved  from  childhood.  And  in  manhood, 
I  have  worked  hard  for  her,  and  served  as 
patiently  as  Jacob  did  for  Eachel.  Let  her 
speak  for  herself.  I  will  listen  to  no  voice 
but  hers." 

How  glad,  how  proud  Barbara  felt  that 
he  was  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  speak  out 
before  them  all.  But  she  is  not  allowed  to 
answer  him. 

"  Your  words  seem  to  imply  that  some 
sort  of  eno^a^jfement  existed  once  between 
my  granddaughter  and  ^^ourself,"  interposes 
Sir  Cuthbert,  almost  fiercely.  "Am  I  to 
understand  that  such  is  the  case  ?" 

"  No,"  answers  Walter  firmly.  "  It  is 
not,  and  never  was  the  case." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  because  of  course  you 
perceive  that  circumstances  now  greatly 
alter  her  position."  ■ 

"  ^Oj  no,"  Barbara  cries  hurriedly,  "  there 
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is  nothing  altered  between  you  and  me, 
Walter.  You  are  my  cousin,  my  friend,  my 
brother  still." 

"Quite  right,"  Mr.  Bosperis  observes 
gravely,  "but  you  have  other  ties  now, 
Barbara,  other  duties — another  name  and 
home." 

"Not  this  one,"  the  girl  says  quietly, 
firmly.  "  I  will  not  stay  here,  where  my 
mother  suffered  sixteen  years  of  shame  and 
pain." 

A  heavy  frown  gathers  on  Sir  Cuthbert's 
brow,  his  eyes  grow  dark  with  angry  grief. 

"  You  were  happy  all  that  time,"  he  says 
reproachfully. 

"  Walter  made  me  so,"  she  answers 
quickly ;  "  and  I  was  not  happy  all  those 
years.  I  was  in  poverty,  and  ignorance, 
and  pain  till  he  rescued  me.  I  made  one 
of  the  many  forgotten  lives  who  grind  in  the 
prison-houses  of  Charity." 

Her  old  bitterness  spoke  there  a  moment, 
and  died  down  in  a  blush  of  shame. 

"  That  is  all  over  now,  Barbara  ;"  and  Sir 
Cuthbert's  voice  trembles,  and  the  wrinkled 
hand  is  on  her  shoulder  again.  "  You  will 
be  my  comforter  through  my  old  age ;  who 
has  so  strong  a  claim  on  you  as  I  have  ?" 
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Barbara's  heart  quivers  within  her,  she 
nearly  gives  way ;  she  turns  aside  her  head, 
that  she  may  not  see  that  aged  face  looking 
into  hers  so  wistfully ;  and  she  meets  like 
dagger  points  the  eager,  haggard  eyes  of 
Ernest  Bosperis.  He  smiles,  and  that 
strange  wild  expression  Hits  away  like  an 
evil  dream. 

"  Who  has  so  strong  a  claim  ?"  he  repeats 
sadly.  "  Why,  I  have  !  I  am  her  father. 
Come,  Barbara,  I  have  not  pleaded  with  you 
yet.  Will  you  not  listen  to  my  voice  ?  I 
too  am  childless.  Come  back  to  my  home, 
and  brighten  it  again ;  you  are  my  own,  my 
very  own;  my  flesh  and  blood.  1  can  claim 
you,  if  I  will,  under  the  law ;  but  no,  I  will 
not  stretch  out  my  little  finger  to  enforce 
m}^  claim.  I  will  trust  to  your  heart  alone. 
How  can  I  part  with  you,  Barbara,  having 
had  you  so  long  with  me  ?  And  you  k/iow 
I  love  you.  God  knows,  hide  it  as  I  w^ould 
in  bitterness,  my  love  crept  out  in  lip  and 
e^^es,  and  heart  and  band.  Come  back  to 
me,  my  child — the  only  child  I  shall  ever 
have — come  back  !  You  alone  can  take  the 
sting  from  my  soul." 

It  was  too  much.  Barbara  fell  on  her 
knees  and  sobbed  aloud. 
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"  0  leave  me  alone  a  little  while,  only  a 
little  while,  to  think  in  quiet,"  she  cried, 
brokenly.     ''  I  cannot  answer  you  now." 

He  had  spoken  to  her  in  so  low  a  voice, 
that  except  Sir  Cuthbert  none  had  heard 
him,  and  all  wondered  at  her  sudden  agi- 
tation. 

"  Leave  her  to  me,"  Lady  Theresa  said, 
coming  to  her  aid.  "  I  can  plead  your  cause 
the  best,"  she  whispered,  in  passing  her 
husband. 

In  quitting  the  room  Walter  lingered  a 
moment ;  he  felt  he  had  a  right,  and  step- 
ping back  he  toadied  Barbara's  hand,  and 
said  somewhat  mournfully — 

"Whatever  you  feel  to  be  your  duty, 
Barbara,  that  you  must  do.  I  have  no 
cause  to  plead,  no  claim  to  urge.  I  have 
been  lonely  many  years — I  can  be  lonely  still, 
if  you  will  it  so." 

He  was  gone,  without  catching  the  wild, 
wistful  look  in  her  grey  eyes ;  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  he  forsook  her,  and  left  her  to 
these  new  claimants  almost  coldly. 

"  Barbara,"  Lady  Theresa  said  soothingly, 
as  she  put  her  arms  about  the  weeping  girl, 
"  let  me  show  you  the  truth  quietly ;  let  me 
put  things  before  you   as  they  really  are, 
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without  illusion.  You  are  the  heiress  of 
two  ancient  names ;  you  belong  to  two 
childless  men — one  stricken  in  years,  the 
other  stricken  in  grief;  you  are  the  link 
binding  enmity  into  friendship ;  you  are  the 
sole  hope  of  all  our  pained  hearts.  Let  me 
draw  you  a  picture.  You  will  be  the  bird, 
the  life  of  your  father's  home ;  you  will 
soothe  his  bitterness ;  you  will  calm  his 
remorse.  0  Barbara  !  I  see  signs  in  him 
already,  which  show  us  that  his  last  state 
will  be  worse  than  the  first.  But  I  shall 
not  leave  him,  or  forsake  him.  Will  you  do 
it?  his  child — his  only  child!" 

Barbara  gazed  at  her  with  wild  dilated 
eyes,  her  tears  all  dried  up,  her  face  grow- 
ing pale,  her  lips  white.  Lady  Theresa 
went  on  in  her  eager  flow,  pouring  out 
many  words. 

*'  I  see  in  my  picture  that  you  are  our  chief 
comfort  and  stay ;  your  father  and  I  turn 
to  your  face  for  consolation,  your  voice  for 
hope.  I  see  you  going  to  and  fro  between 
Caerlerrick  and  Bosanken,  like  a  message 
of  peace.  I  see  you  winning  this  aged  man 
from  his  gloom  and  bitterness.  I  see  you 
bringing  sunlight  again  to  the  sad  life 
of  Lady   Tregethas — a   sorrowful    woman, 
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Earbara ;  a  devoted  woman,  whose  kind 
hand  and  heart  have  cared  gently  for 
your  mother ;  whose  child  even  now  is 
suffering." 

But  here  the  strong  shudder  which 
shook  Barbara's  frame  checked  Lady 
Theresa's  faltering  voice ;  yet  she  could  not 
guess  the  burden  in  her  young  heart,  the 
horror  in  her  veins. 

"■  Let  me  turn  to  brighter  things,"  Lady 
Theresa  continues  eagerly.  "  I  look  forward 
into  future  years.  I  see  you  beloved  and 
honoured,  the  mistress  of  a  stately  home.  0 
Barbara  !  if  you  refuse  all  my  pleadings, 
ray  most  cherished  wishes  will  shrink  into 
dust.  My  brother  loves  you  still,  you  know 
it :  one  look  from  you  will  bring  him  to 
your  feet.  Only  a  moment  ago  he  whispered 
to  me  :  '  Theresa,  I  have  made  the  greatest 
mistake  of  my  life.  I  am  but  a  half-hearted 
fellow,  but  all  the  heart  I  have  I  gave  to  her, 

and  now  I  have  to  stand  by  and  see  a 

"  Hush  !"  Barbara  says  softly.  "  I  cannot 
hear  this." 

"  But  why  not,  Barbara  ?  You  used  to 
like  him  ;  your  father  would  be  glad — Sir 
Cuthbert  would  be  glad.  You  would  make 
us  all  so  joyful ;  you  would  rivet  a  double 
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bond  of  union  between  us  and  Sir  Cuthbert ; 
all  old  enmities  would  be  cast  down  for  ever. 
And  how  can  I  think  you  care  for  this 
strange,  this  obscure  American,  inferior  as 
he  is  to  Oliver  ?" 

Barbara  smiled  a  little,  and  it  was  a  smile 
which  killed  Lady  Theresa's  hope ;  she 
sighed,  and  changed  her  theme  hurriedly. 

"If  you  leave  us,  Barbara,"  she  said,  and 
a  little  bitterness  tinged  her  voice,  "  you 
plunge  your  father  back  into  his  black  fits 
of  gloom ;  you  render  useless  his  self- 
sacrifice,  his  public  humiliation  and  confes- 
sion of  his  sins  against  your  mother ;  you 
render  worse  than  useless  the  step  he  has 
taken  to  get  his  first  marriage  declared  legal; 
and  painfullest  of  all  to  me,  you  cover  me 
with  shame  in  vain.  Eemember,  that  this 
day  I  have  heard  myself  declared  no  wife, 
by  the  lips  of  the  man  who  has  been  my 
husband  for  fifteen  years.  And  he  did  this 
for  your  sake ;  he  risked  my  loss  and  my 
hatred,  and  he  disgraced  himself  and  me  for 
you.  And  yet  he  loves  me  dearly.  Barbara, 
you  are  hard  and  ungrateful  !  I  have 
finished." 

Her  caressing  arms  dropped  down  coldly, 
and  Barbara   stood  alone    with  dry    eyes, 
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and  veins  full  of  strange  sliiverings.  How 
can  she  tell  Lady  Theresa  what  load 
is  on  her  heart  ?  She  can  never  tell  it ;  she 
stands  thinking  of  her  mother's  cold  white 
face,  and  feeling  again  the  thrilling  voice- 
less whisper,  which  tells  her  that  she  died 
willingly  to  screen  another's  guilt.  If  this 
dreadful  thought  be  true,  she  will  be  no 
man's  wife;  she  could  not  go  to  Walter 
with  such  a  secret  in  her  soul,  such  a  stain 
in  her  very  blood ;  but  she  could  and  would 
stay  with  her  father.  If  her  mother  could 
die  to  save  him,  she  surely  can  live  to  soothe 
him,  though  life  should  be  one  long  pain ; 
and  this  shadow  of  horror  always  between 
herself  and  him,  and  love  and  peace  should 
grow  to  be  a  bitter  dream.  Girl-like,  she 
had  not  thought  of  being  Walter's  wife,  she 
had  only  felt  that  she  belonged  to  him,  that 
she  would  go  with  him,  and  live  with  his 
father  and  mother  and  be  his  sister;  but 
they  have  all  put  the  meaning  of  her  choice 
to  her  now  in  plain  words,  and  she  knows 
she  has  to  choose  between  father  and  hus- 
band, between  a  path  shadowed  by  a  dread- 
ful gloom  and  a  path  of  sunshine  and  joy. 

"  What   answer  shall  I  take   to    them  ?" 
Lady  Theresa's  voice  says  coldly. 
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"  I  cannot  answer,"  Barbara  cries,  wring- 
ing her  hands  together.  Then  a  sudden 
thought  darts  into  her  mind,  leaping  like  a 
flame  to  her  burning  cheeks  and  eyes.  "  I 
ask  one  favour  of  you  all !  Let  me  see  Eose. 
Entreat  Lady  Tregethas  to  let  me  see  her. 
They  shall  all  have  my  answer  then." 

Wondering  at  this  strange  request,  Lady 
Theresa  departs,  and  Barbara  is  left  alone 
with  thoughts  rushing  on  her  like  an  ava- 
lanche, and  senses  strained  to  their  utmost 
tension. 

In  another  moment  or  two  she  is  in  a 
room  filled  with  a  wonderful  breath  of 
calmness,  cool  with  fresh  air,  and  fra- 
grant with  flowers.  A  door  was  open  be- 
tween this  and  an  inner  chamber,  and  here 
Lady  Tregethas  met  her.  The  strange 
charm  of  power,  sweetness,  peace,  which  lay 
about  her  presence,  was  with  her  as  of  old, 
and  breathed  its  tranquil  spell  into  Barbara's 
troubled  soul.  Like  a  sister  of  merc}'  or  a 
sweet  lady  among  the  Friends,  purity  and 
peace  and  grace  were  around  her,  as  the 
light  in  which  she  moved,  and  the  hottest 
heart  that  beat  coming  into  that  atmo- 
sphere would  grow  calm. 

"  Be   very   quiet  with  Eose,"    she   said 
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softly.  "  I  am  trusting  you  with  lier 
life." 

With  these  few  words  Barbara  passes 
within  the  door,  which  shuts  as  if  a  feather 
waved  it  close,  and  she  is  here  alone  with 
the  weak  girl,  upon  whose  breath  her  own 
life  hangs  in  dreadful  doubt. 

Can  this  be  Eose  ? — pretty,  bright,  light- 
hearted,  selfish  Rose  ?  Her  beauty  is  changed 
by  suffering  into  an  ethereal  shadow  of  her 
old  self,  as  if  she  were  dead,  and  this  was 
her  spirit  lying  here  without  its  clay. 

Her  great  glossy  eyes  light  up  with  feeble 
joy  on  seeing  Barbara,  and  her  wan  lips  try 
to  smile.  The  girl  bends  over  her  tran- 
quil and  quiet  as  a  flower,  and  taking  the 
pale  shrunken  hand  she  kisses  it,  and  keeps 
back  her  tears. 

"  Barbara,  I  have  been  such  a  false  friend 
to  you.     I  think  I  deserve  all  this." 

A  faint  flush  wanders  into  her  white 
sunken  cheeks,  then  flit  away  like  the  ghost 
of  a  roseleaf. 

"You  have  been  a  true  friend  to  me, 
dearest :  you  have  shown  me  my  own  heart." 

"  He  has  come  back  to  you,  now  I  am 
ill  and  miserable  ?"  And  the  spirit  of  the 
roseleaf  flits  over  her  face  again. 
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Barbara  smiles  with  a  thousand  comforts 
in  her  smile. 

"  He  is  gone  away  from  me  for  ever,  and 
I  from  him.  You  have  only  done  me  good^ 
dear  Eose.  I  never  loved  the  man.  I  love 
my  cousin  Walter." 

Eose  Carteret's  lips  part  in  silent  wonder, 
and  it  is  odd  that  a  little  chill  disappoint- 
ment creeps  through  her  veins.  She  had 
thought  of  magnanimously  restoring  her 
supposed  lover  to  Barbara — and  behold,  Bar- 
bara does  not  want  him  !  Neither  does  she 
now,  at  least  not  quite  so  much  as  she 
did. 

"  Then  you  will  be  married  soon  ?" 

"  No ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  never  marry. 
Rose !  dear  Eose,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
something !" 

The  shadows  of  her  fear  and  anguish 
rise  to  Barbara's  brow,  in  spite  of  all  her 
tranquil  courage,  and  Eose  shrinks  and 
trembles. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  speak  of  that !  It  frightens 
me  I  I  have  not  said  a  word  even  to  my 
mother." 

Barbara's  heart  bounds  against  her  side ; 
her  lips  grow  death- white. 

"  Eose,  you  can  give  me  more,  than  life  if 
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you  will  only  promise  me  you  will  7iever 
ssLj  a  word." 

"  Why  ?"  Eose  says,  and  her  too-bright 
eyfes  grow  wide  with  wonder. 

Barbara  takes  the  girl's  pale  hand  and 
holds  it  against  her  own  hot  cheek. 

"Because,  my  dear  Eose,  it  would  be  such 
a  great  mercy  to  me.  The  poor  lady  who 
in  her  madness  struck  you  is  my  mother." 

"  She  did  not  strike  me,"  Eose  answers 
quietly. 

For  one  single  instant  these  words  float 
away  in  Barbara's  fainting  ears  like  a  voice 
far  off  at  sea,  and  a  sudden  darkness  falls 
upon  her  eyes ;  then  by  a  mighty  effort  she 
sees  again  her  friend's  pale  face,  and  feels  her 
warm  fingers  still  within  her  own. 

"  It  is  as  I  feared,"  her  heart  whispers, 
and  a  rush  of  pain  like  a  torrent  fills  up  soul 
and  sense. 

''  Then  was  it  the  man  who  stabbed  you, 
Eose?" 

The  dire  question  is  asked,  and  she  thinks 
she  has  spoken  it,  but  in  truth  only  her  lips 
have  moved,  and  no  voice  has  issued  from 
them. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Barbara  ?  I  think 
I  grow  deaf  in  my  weakness.     How  did  it 
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happen?  you  ask.  Hold  my  liand  tiglitly,  and 
I  will  try  to  tell  you,  and  not  be  frightened. 
I  was  asleep  and  dreaming  that  I  saw  your 
ghost  again.  I  had  seen  her  tv.dce  in  my 
room,  when  I  awoke  in  a  sudden  terror,  and 
here  she  was  close  by  my  bedside;  she  seemed 
to  be  struggling  with  another  figure — a 
man's  figure.  It  was  faint  moonhght,  I 
could  not  see  his  face.  I  started  up — I  sprang 
from  my  bed  in  a  terror  I  can  never  tell, 
and  in  my  blind  agony  I  rushed  against  her, 
rushed  against  something  gleaming  in  her 
hand.  Then  I  felt  myself  wounded,  and  I 
fled  without  sense  or  sight  till  I  fell  some- 
where— I  scarce  know  where — but  there 
were  lights,  voices,  my  mother's,  I  think, 
and  I  can  remember  nothing  more." 

Oh  !  what  a  weight  is  gone  from  Barbara's 
sick  heart,  how  lightly  her  blood  runs  on 
again,  how  bright  and  fair  the  world  has 
grown  only  with  a  word  or  two,  and  all  her 
young  life  leaps  through  her  veins  in  new 
hope  and  joy  ! 

"  Oh,  Eose,  you  have  made  me  glad — 
gladder  than  any  language  can  tell.  I  have 
felt  so  grieved,  fearing  my  poor  mother's 
hand  had  hurt  you  willingly." 

"  I  am  sure  she  did  not  mean  to  hurt  me," 
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Eose  says  witli  a  little  sigh,  "  nor  the  man 
either.  I  think  he  was  straggling  with  her, 
to  take  her  away  from  my  room,  fearing  she 
would  terrify  me." 

"  Why  had  this  thought  never  struck  her 
before  ?"  Barbara  asks  of  herself.  What  an 
easy  and  probable  solution  it  was  of  all  her 
doubts  and  fears.  Mr.  Bosperis  had  watched 
around  Caerlerrick,  to  verify  with  his  own 
eyes  the  statement  that  his  wife  lived,  and 
seeing  her  in  Eose's  room,  having  a  dagger 
in  her  hand,  he  had  sprung  into  the  window 
fearing  danger  might  ensue.  But  why  then 
had  he  refused  an  explanation  ?  This  too 
Barbara  answers,  by  saying,  that  perhaps  in 
the  darkness  he  may  have  fancied  that  her 
mother  struck  at  Eose  ;  he  may  not  have 
seen  she  fell  against  the  knife,  and  so  he 
would  not  speak  for  pity. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  hurt  you,  Eose,  by 
talking,"  Barbara  says,  and  her  smile  and 
her  kiss  are  both  full  of  joy.  Eose  has 
taken  away  her  lover,  but  she  has  given  her 
back  her  father  and  her  mother,  and  the  gift 
is  as  the  setting  open  of  prison-doors  to 
Barbara,  and  the  letting  in  of  light  upon 
darkness. 

*'How  well  and  happy  you  look,"  Eose 
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says  a  little  enviously.  "  Come  again  soon, 
and  tell  me  all  tlie  strange  news.  So  the 
poor  lady — the  ghost — was  your  mother  ! 
That  is  like  a  dream.  And  the  old  Raven  is 
dead,  they  say — that's  like  the  end  of  a  fairy 
tale.  And  Fatima  declares  she'll  never 
prowl  in  her  sleep  again — that's  like  the 
mora]  to  a  comedy,  rather  doubtful.  Oh,  it's 
good  to  laugh  once  more,  is  it  not,  Bar- 
bara ?"  And  her  lips  part  a  little,  and  the 
pretty  white  teeth  gleam,  bringing  back  for 
an  instant  the  bright  Eose  of  other  days. 

"  I  have  been  very  quiet,  very  careful," 
Barbara  says  to  Lady  Tregethas.  "  I  only 
made  her  smile  once.  And  I  wish  I  could 
thank  you  for  all  your  goodness,  all  your 
kindness,  but  I  have  no  words." 

There  is  no  need  of  them.  Lady  Trege- 
thas knows  the  girl  is  grateful,  not  for  her- 
self, but  for  gentle  pity  and  mercy  given 
to  her  mother,  aad  she  stoops  and  kisses  her 
with  a  kiss  which  Barbara  feels  is  a  seal  of 
pardon,  for  that  inadvertent  stroke  which  has 
laid  poor  Eose  on  her  bed  of  pain. 


CHAPTEE  XIY. 


0  you  will  give  your  answer  to  me 
alone,  Barbara  ?"  Mr.  Bosperis  says. 
His  voice  has  all  its  old  careless 
ring  in  it,  but  his  eyes  are  strangely  haggard, 
and  he  looks  old  since  yesterday.  Barbara 
is  standing  by  the  great  Gothic  window  with 
a  flood  of  sunlight  falling  on  her  face, 
brightening  its  joy,  and  putting  a  glory  on 
her  hair.  She  springs  forward  and  throws 
her  arms  around  him. 

"  Oh,  I  have  had  such  thoughts  — such 
dreadful  thoughts,"  she  says,  half  sobbing. 

"1  have  read  them  all,  Barbara,"  he 
answers,  and  his  arms  do  not  touch  lier  with 
responsive  caress. 

"  But  I  have  seen  Eose.  I  know  all  the 
truth  now." 

Her  face  is  hidden  on  his  shoulder;  she 
never  knew  how  he  looked  as  she  spoke.  He 
is  silent  as  a  dead  man. 
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"x\re  you  not  glad?"  she  says,  half  lift- 
ing her  head  in  wonder. 

"I'm  glad  if  you  are,  child.  There  is 
nothing  left  on  earth  to  be  sorry  for  after 
the  worst  comes." 

''  Don't  grieve,"  Barbara  says.  "  Don't 
call  her  death  the  worst  that  could  happen 
to  us.  It  is  so  joyful  that  Eose  will  get 
well,  and  can  speak  the  truth." 

He  lifts  her  head  from  his  shoulder 
himself,  he  looks  down  into  hor  eyes,  and  a 
wild  forlorn  smile  flits  over  his  face. 

"  Yes,  truth  is  such  a  joyful  thing.  What 
has  Eose  said  to  you  ?" 

Barbara  tells  him  with  glad  smiles 
and  eyes  brimful  of  happy  tears.  Some 
faint  pale  shadow  of  her  happiness  shines 
upon  his  own  haggard  face,  and  he  puts 
his  arm  around  her  with  a  sudden  fervent 
pressure. 

"  You  will  not  leave  me  now,  Barbara  ?" 

"Oh,  yes ;  it  is  because  I  know  you  are  kind 
and  true,  and  clear  of  all  blame,  that  I  can 
leave  you  to  be  happy  with  Lady  Theresa." 

She  caresses  his  worn  cheek  with  her 
hand,  and  her  eyes  are  full  of  shy  hope.  The 
arm  around  her  quivers  like  an  aspen-leaf,  but 
he  conquers  his  voice  with  his  strong  will. 
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"  You  want  to  go,  child  ?  You  wish  to 
see  my  face  no  more  ?" 

"  0  father,  do  not  say  that !" 

"  Well,  I  will  not  say  it.  It  is  only  the 
old  story :  the  young  forsake  us  always. 
You  love  this  Walter  Lethbridge,  Barbara  ?" 

"  I  have  loved  him  all  my  life.  He  has 
been  friend,  brother,  guardian — everything 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  forgot  how  old  his  love  is ;  so 
much  older  than  mine.  You  are  right  to 
go  with  him,  Barbara." 

"  But  not  unless  you  give  me  to  him — 
not  unless  you  consent;  you  have  every 
right  over  me." 

The  old  forlorn  smile  flits  back  as  he 
stoops  and  kisses  her.  "  No,  no ;  I  have 
told  you  always,  I  am  a  man  without 
rights.  Go  with  your  own  free  will,  Bar- 
bara, not  mine." 

She  looks  so  sad,  so  disappointed,  that  he 
smiles  again — kindly  this  time — and  lays 
his  hand  upon  her  head. 

"  Think  what  you  renounce,  child :  a 
great  name,  a  great  esiate,  station,  honour, 
society " 

"  For  none  of  which  things  I  am  fit,"" 
interposes  Barbara  sorrowfully.     "  I  should 
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make  but  a  poor  lady.  There  are  shadows, 
and  memories,  and  painful  thoughts  resting 
with  me,  which  never  rack  a  lady's  brain. 
I  have  passed  through  that  direst  furnace  of 
poverty  which  is  misnamed  Charity,  and  the 
marks  of  the  burning  will  be  with  me  all 
my  life.  I  thought  I  could  escape  them  ;  I 
thouo^ht  I  could  feel  free  and  at  ease  amons^ 
the  idle  and  the  rich  ;  I  thought  I  could 
meet  them  on  equal  terms,  but  I  have  had 
a  sharp  lesson  which  has  taught  me  better." 
A  sudden  crimson  rushed  over  her  face,  but 
her  voice  went  on  steadily,  *'  It  has  taught 
me  that  existence  in  the  station  to  which 
you  would  raise  me,  would  be  a  constant 
warfare,  in  which  I  should  always  be  the 
loser.  I  cannot  fight  a  battle  on  their  own 
ground,  with  those  born  and  bred  on  it.  I 
have  but  invaded  their  territory  for  a  time. 
Let  me  go  back  to  the  rank  to  which  I 
belong;  it  is  only  there  I  see  a  home  for 
myself.  Lady  Theresa's  brother  has  shown 
me  that  love  itself,  to  one  lower  in  caste, 
can  be  turned  into  a  sneer  or  an  insult." 

Her  voice  broke,  but  it  was  through  hurt 
pride,  not  passion,  and  her  eyes  looked 
mournfully  and  calmly  into  her  father's 
face.     He  felt  in  every  fibre  the  force  and 
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truth  of  her  words,  but  it  was  bitter  to  him 
to  know  that  neither  her  beauty,  her  good- 
ness, nor  her  genius  had  been  sufficient  to 
win  from  the  man  of  caste  and  of  prejudice 
the  respect  that  was  her  due. 

"  There  are  worthier  men  than  Oliver  de 
Beauvoir,"  he  said. 

''  Yes,  but  not  one  with  courage  enough 
to  break  through  a  single  prejudice  of  his 
order." 

"But  you  are  of  us,  Barbara,"  he  per- 
sisted, almost  angrily. 

"Not  in  heart,  not  in  memory,  not  in 
feeling ;  in  all  these  things  I  am  a  Leth- 
bridge.  And  to  my  mind — being  blinded, 
I  suppose,  by  my  low  memories  of  early 
3'ears — Lethbridge  is  a  better,  honester  name 
than  Bosperis.  I  shall  never  blush,  never 
be  ashamed  of  one  as  I  am  of  the  other.  If 
I  were  indeed  a  Lethbridge,  there  would  be 
no  slur  upon  my  birth,  no  history  of  shame 
and  anguish  to  hide,  no  hatred  and  madness 
to  weep  for.  Oliver  de  Beauvoir  would  not 
love  me  because  I  was  a  Lethbridge;  I 
wonder,  with  sad  amaze,  how"  Walter  Leth- 
bridge can  still  love  me,  finding  me  a  Bos- 
peris. It  is  his  constancy  which  clears  my 
vision,  and  I  see  myself  the  same  Barbara 
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whom  he  loved  as  the  poor  friendless  Charity 

girl. 

''  So  you  think  he  does  you  an  honour  in 
taking  you,  in  spite  of  the  sins  of  your 
father  ?*'  Mr.  Eosperis  says,  with  a  bitter 
inflection  in  his  voice. 

"  I  think  he  does,"  Barbara  answers 
firmly. 

''  So  you  stand  in  the  same  risk  of  being 
despised  by  both  your  lovers — by  one  be- 
cause you  were  a  Lethbridge,  by  the  other 
because  you  are  my  daughter.  Would  it 
not  be  wise  to  leave  both  these  men  ?" 

Barbara  lays  her  hand  timidly  on  his 
arm . 

"  Sarcasm  frightens  me,"  she  said  ;  "  it  re- 
minds me  so  bitterly  of  the  time  when  my 
very  garb  caused  a  sneer  and  a  gibe — a  time 
when  I  had  no  friend  but  Walter." 

"  I  see  you  are  bent  on  this  low  marriage," 
he  returned,  shaking  her  hand  away.  ''  Well, 
3^ou  are  of  age  ;  the  law  gives  you  liberty  to 
forsake  kith  and  kin  and  heritage,  if  you 
are  so  mad.  I  say  nothing  of  myself;  I  am 
without  rights.  At  this  present  moment  I 
have  a  wife  who  is  no  wife,  and  a  daughter 
who  denies  that  she  is  my  child." 

Again  Barbara  felt  the  sore  of  a  grieved 
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and  wounded  spirit,  but  slie  remained  firm 
in  her  resolve.  She  had  tried  this  life  of 
wealth,  honour,  birth,  and  found  it  wanting; 
she  foresaw  the  constant  fret,  and  jar  that 
would  arise  between  herself,  and  her  rela- 
tions, and  she  shrank  from  it,  for  their  sakes 
as  for  her  own. 

"  I  should  get  at  last  to  be  the  skeleton 
in  their  closet,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Their 
feelings  and  mine  would  be  two  counter- 
currents  always  clashing.  If  I  gave  way,  I 
should  die ;  if  I  resisted,  I  should  grow 
hateful  to  them." 

"  Last  night  you  saved  my  life,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Bosperis  mournfully  ;  "  to-day 
you  forsake  me." 

"  Last  night  you  were  so  unhappy,  to-day 
there  is  so  much  joy  restored  to  you." 

"  Where  is  the  joy?"  And  that  strange 
smile,  which  had  something  terrible  in  its 
weariness,  came  back  to  his  face. 

"It  is  cruel  to  ask  me,  since  I  have  to 
speak  of  my  mother,"  Barbara  says  ;  "  but 
to-day  3^ou  find  yourself  freed  from  the  wife 
you  hated,  and  able  to  take  the  wife  you 
love.  Last  night  I  knew  nothing  of  my 
mother ;  I  had  not  guessed  the  truth." 

"  If  you  had  known  it  you  would  not  have 
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taken   the  pistol  from  my  hand,"  he  said, 
gloomily. 

"Yes  I  would,  for  you  had  assured  me 
you  were  innocent." 

*'  To-day  you  had  worse  thoughts  of  me 
than  tlie  night  brought  you." 

Barbara  glances  at  his  worn,  haggard 
looks,  and  her  trembling  hands  touch  him 
pitifully. 

"It  all  came  of  looking  upon  her  face," 
she  says,  laying  her  hand  again  upon  his 
shoulder  ;  "it  spoke  to  me  in  such  dreadful 
words.  It  seemed  to  say  :  '  He  came  here 
meaning  to  kill  me,  and  struck  at  Eose  by 
mistake,  and  I  have  chosen  to  die  in  quiet, 
that  I  might  bear  the  blame  and  save 
him."^ 

"  Can  dead  faces  speak  the  truth  better 
than  living  ones  ?"  he  asks,  and  his  voice 
thrills  through  her  ear  strangely.  "  You 
have  heard  what  Eose  said  ?" 

"  Yes,"  Barbara  answers.  "  Thank  Grod 
that  she  could  tell  me." 

He  laughs  a  little,  and  smooths  her  hair 
with  caressing  hand. 

"But  suppose  the.  dead  woman  spoke 
the  truth,  what  then?" 

"Oh,  do  not  jest,  it  is  so  horrible." 
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"  Well,  but  I  ask  what  then  ?  I  want  to 
know ;  I  am  curious." 

"  But  you  do  know.  You  know  in  that 
case  I  should  never  marry;  in  that  case  I 
would  not  touch  Walter's  hand  for  worlds. 
I  should  cling  to  you,  yet  hating  you ;  for- 
giving you,  yet  holding  you  in  horror.  Oh, 
what  a  dreadful  picture  you  make  me  draw." 

She  feels  his  heart  bound  against  her  own 
as  she  leans  close  to  him,  and  a  silence 
that  can  be  felt  drops  down  upon  them  for  a 
breathless  moment. 

"So  you  would  cling  to  me,  you  would" 
not  leave  me  ?     You  almost  bribe  me  to  tell 
a  lie,  Barbara.    You  are  very  happy  in  know- 
ing the  truth,  in  knowing  it  was  an  accident, 
and  the  dagger  was  in  her  hand." 

"  I  am  very  happy,  very  thankful.  I  want 
you  to  be  happy  likewise." 

He  puts  her  away  from  him  for  a  little 
space ;  some  dreadful  struggle  he  has  had  in 
his  heart  is  over,  but  his  forehead  is  wet  and 
his  face  death-white — the  old  forlorn  smile  is 
on  his  lips. 

"  I  will  try  to  be  happy.  I  have  bought 
Theresa,  but  I  have  lost  you.  Go  in  peace 
to  your  husband,  child.    I  give  you  to  him." 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

E.  BEANWELL,  the  curate,  is 
coming  to  dinner/'  says  Mrs.  Daniel. 
''  My  goodness  1"  cries  Miss 
Minsliell.  "  "Will  you  let  me  cook  it — 
every  bit  of  it,  Mrs.  Daniel?" 

"  Well,  yes,  all  except  the  junket  and  the 
mackerel  pie  ;  you  may  do  all  the  rest." 

Miss  Minshell  rushes  upstairs  and  returns 
shortly  in  a  holland  pinafore,  much  like  the 
garment  of  her  charity  days ;  her  sleeves 
tucked  up,  showing  her  plump  white  arms, 
and  her.  skilful  hands  rosy  with  fresh  cold 
water. 

"  Now  I  shall  go  in  the  kitchen  this 
minute,  and  you  wont  see  me  again  till  four 
o'clock." 

Mrs.  Daniel  laughs  to  herself  as  Miss 
Minshell  departs. 

**  Well,  I'll  back  her  to  win  in  spite  of 
her  ugliness.  Even  the  meekest  of  curates 
likes  his  dinner." 
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It  is  live  o'clock  when  Miss  Min shell 
makes  her  reappearance  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  her  only  silk  dress,  a  grey  one ;  her 
face  so  slightly  scorched  that  it  is  but  be- 
coming, and  her  hair  and  eyes  really  shining. 

A  letter  and  a  telegram  are  lying  on  the 
table. 

"  Here  is  a  disappointment  for  yon,"  Mrs. 
Daniel  says  ;  "  Mr.  Branwell  can't  come.  He 
has  been  summoned  again  to  Caerlerrick." 

Miss  Minshell's  face  grows  blank  and 
dismal,  her  eyes  cloud  over  angrily. 

"  A  rich  girl  like  Eose  Carteret  going  in 
for  a  curate  !     It's  a  shame  !" 

"  Nonsense  !  The  poor  girl  has  been 
nearly  dead.     He  only  reads  to  her." 

Miss  Minshell  shrugs  her  shoulders  in 
contemptuous  doubt. 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  touched  the  dinner, 
spoiling  my  hands  for  nothing." 

"  Oh,  the  dinner  wont  be  wasted.  I  have 
had  a  telegram  from  my  uncle  Crank,  and 
he  will  be  here  in  time  to  eat  it.''^ 

"  Mr.  Crank  !"  exclaims  Emily,  and  two 
bright  lights  leap  into  her  eyes  joyfully. 
"  Well,  I  am  glad,  after  all,  I  have  cooked 
the  dinner  to-day." 

*'  The   stroke   is    not   wasted/'    observed 
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Mrs.  Daniel,  "as  the  boy  said,  wlien  lie 
threw  a  stone  at  a  dog  and  liit  his  step- 
mother." 

"  Oh,  you  are  so  sarcastic !  I  did  not 
mean  that,  of  course.     Mr.  Crank  is  old." 

"  But  he  is  enormously  rich,  and  he  has 
been  a  widower  a  whole  year  now." 

The  sound  of  wheels  stops  the  conver- 
sation, and  Mr.  Crank  arrives,  very  red  and 
fussy.  He  shakes  hands  with  his  protegee 
benignly,  but  his  eyes  travel  over  her  fat 
face  apparently  without  seeing  her,  his  mind 
being  evidently  hard  at  work  upon  some- 
thing more  in  the  great  Crank  line. 

"  Are  you  come  on  business,  uncle  ?"  Mrs. 
Daniel  says  a  little  drily. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  am ;  but  I  am  so  exhausted 
by  my  journey  that  I  think  I'll  leave  it  till 
after  dinner." 

"  Luckily,  I've  got  a  very  nice  dinner  for 

you."  ' 

"  That's  good  news  ;  but  not  all  Cornish 
dishes,  I  hope  ?"  And  an  expression  of 
dismay  steals  into  Mr.  Crank's  hard  coun- 
tenance. 

Miss  Minshell  laughs  a  little. 

"  Oh  dear  no,  Mr.  Crank  !  And  T  hope 
you'll  like  the  dinner,  because  I  cooked  it." 

VOL.  III.  16 
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"You!     Oh,  indeed!" 

A  deeper  look  of  dismay  darkens  Mr. 
Crank's  iron  visage. 

"  I'll  go  and  wash  my  hands,"  he  says 
gruffly.  "And — and  I've  got  a  couple  of 
grouse  in  that  bag.  Hadn't  you  better  add 
one  of  them  to  the  dinner?" 

Mrs.  Daniel  deprecates  the  idea,  and  Miss 
Minshell  shoots  a  triumphant  glance  at  Mr. 
Crank  as  his  expansive  back  passes  out  at 
the  door. 

Miss  Minshell  was  justified  in  her  pro- 
spective triumph.  The  dinner  was  a  great 
success.  Mr.  Crank  wondered  at  it  more 
and  more  as  he  tasted  dish  after  dish,  and 
his  intense  silence  only  spoke  more  forcibly 
his  entire  satisfaction. 

"  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  really 
cooked  all  this  ?"  he  says  to  Miss  Minshell 
at  last. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  did." 

''  Upon  my  word  you  are  a  clever  girl.  I 
never  tasted  a  better  dinner  on  an  alderman's 
table  ;  no,  nor  even  at  one  of  our  grand 
Charity  affairs.  Let  me  give  you  a  glass  of 
wine.  Here,  come  and  sit  by  me,  my  dear, 
and  I'll  help  you  to  your  dessert.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  you  have  sat  by  me,  you  know. 
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You  used  to  have  this  seat  sometimes  at  St.^ 
Cecilia's,  when  you  were  a  happy  little  child 
there.  Eh  ?"  "  And  Mr.  Crank  pats  Miss 
Minshell's  head,  and  his  hard  old  eyes  try 
to  put  on  a  fatherly  and  benevolent  ex- 
pression, but  fail,  and  feeling  this,  he  winks 
instead,  and  what  they  realJy  see  is,  that  the 
girl  is  not  bad-looking  after  all.  She  has  a 
plump  neck  and  round  white  arms,  and  her 
teeth  are  really  good.  "  "Well,  what's  the 
news  down  here  ?"  he  says,  with  the  corner 
of  his  eye  still  on  Miss  Minshell.  "  That 
girl,  Barbara  Lethbridge,  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  grand  heiress — quite  a  person  of 
consequence,  is  she  not  ?" 

"  She  is  and  she  is  not,"  returns  Mrs. 
Daniel ;  "  for  she  is  going  to  marry  quite 
an  obscure  man,  and  she  goes  out  to  America 
wdth  him.  And  I  hear  that  she  has  agreed 
with  Lady  Theresa  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
the  Bosperis  estates." 

"  Bosperis  ?  Ah,  that's  her  father,  the 
interesting  gentleman  who  had  a  first  wife 
living  when  he  married  the  second  one." 

"  Yes,  but  he  did  it  ignorantly.  He  and 
Lady  Theresa  have  been  married  again  very 
privately,  and  they  are  gone  to  Italy.''* 

*'  The  best  thing  they  can  do,  I  should 

16—2 
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say,"  observed  Mr.  Crank,  in  a  liiglily  moral 
tone.  "  So  the  daughter  misses  the  estates 
and  Lady  Theresa  gets  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  she'll  have  Caerlerrick  one  day, 
and  that  is  a  very  fine  property.  Miss 
Minsheirs  friend,  Miss  Carteret,  gets  a  dis- 
appointment there." 

Mr.  Crank  turns  to  Miss  Minshell  with  a 
redoubled  interest. 

"  Your  friend  ?  Ah,  yes,  I  remember  her ; 
a  pretty  little  creature,  wasn't  she  ?" 

"  Tolerably  so,"  Miss  Minshell  says,  "  but 
very  conceited.  However,  she  has  had  a 
lesson  now,  and  perhaps  she  is  improved." 

*'  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bran  well,  who  takes  great 
pains  to  read  to  her,"  observes  Mrs.  Daniel, 
with  a  little  malice. 

Miss  Minshell  never  moves  a  muscle  of 
her  face,  she  peels  her  peach  serenely. 

"  Oh !  a  handsome  young  curate,  I  sup- 
pose," remarks  Mr.  Crank.  "  What  do  you 
say  to  him,  my  dear?" 

"  Nothing,"  returns  Miss  Minshell,  look- 
ing up  with  calm  innocence.  "  I  don't  care 
for  curates  myself" 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  1"  laughs  Mr.  Crank,  "you 
like  something  more  substantial  than  a 
curacy." 
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"  Hush  :"  Mrs.  Daniel  says,  "  here  is  Mr. 
Bran  well !" 

And  there  enters  a  beautiful  creature  ^-ith 
wavy  raven  hair,  bro^vn  sunny  cheeks,  eyes 
clear  and  dark,  and  eyelashes  an  inch  long. 
He  sits  down  gracefully  and  caresses  his  dog 
with  a  long  white  hand. 

"  So  sorry,  Mrs.  Daniel,  I  could  not  dine 
with  you,  but  poor  Lady  Tregethas  so  often 
requires  my  aid  now." 

"  Will  YOU  dine  now,  Mr.  Branwell  r" 

"Thanks,  no.  I  lunched  late  at  the 
Castle." 

"  How  is  Eose  ?"  asks  Emily. 

"  Miss  Carteret  is  much  better  ;  she  sits 
up  every  day  with  her  charming  friend, 
Mademoiselle  Valdelapins." 

"  And  with  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  I  sup- 
pose?" Emily  returns,  implying  a  good  deal. 

A  deeper  tint  mounts  to  the  ridi  brown 
cheek — the  curate  slaps  his  dog. 

"  Gro  away,  sir  !     You  are  troublesome." 

"  Some  doo^s  always  are,"  savs  Emilv, 
demurely. 

"  De  Beauvoir  I"  observes  Mr.  Crank. 
"What  De  Beauvoir?" 

"  Lord  De  Beauvoir's  brother,"  answers 
Mrs.  Daniel. 
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*'  Oh  !"  Mr.  Crank  rejoins,  and  his  hard 
lips  expand  as  though  some  exquisite  jest 
were  acting  like  oil  on  his  machinery.  It 
is  such  fun  to  some  men  when  another  is 
poor  and  ruined. 

*'  He  is  engaged  to  Miss  Carteret,"  says 
Emily.  And  her  own  remark  seems  to  give 
her  so  much  happiness  that  she  giggles. 

"Engaged  to  Miss  Carteret?"  and  Mr. 
Crank  wakes  up  to  a  surprising  interest. 
"  How  much  money  has  she  ?" 

The  curate  pulls  his  dog's  ears — ^liis  own 
are  burning. 

"  She  has  a  very  good  fortune,"  replies 
Miss  Minshell. 

"  What  do  you  call  a  good  fortune  ?"  Mr. 
Crank  asks. 

"  I  believe  Miss  Carteret  has  ten  thousand 
pounds,"  says  Mr.  Branwell,  rising  to  go, 
but  Mr.  Crank's  next  words  make  him  sit 
down  again. 

''  Is  that  all  ?  Then  it  will  never  be 
a  match.  That  young  De  Beauvoir  can't 
marry  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  would  only 
be  a  sop  to  him.  I  know  him  pretty  well. 
Jews,  bills,  discount,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
it  will  never  be  a  match,  I  tell  you !  The 
young  fellow  is  too  hard  up." 

Apparently  another  man's  ruin  and  misery 
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can  impai-t  a  smile  even  to  tlie  lips  of  a 
superior  being,  for  tlie  handsome  curate's 
white  teeth  flash  out  suddenly  before  the 
vexed  eyes  of  Miss  Minshell,  and  lie  pats  his 
dog,  saying,  "  Eeally,  I'm  sorry  to  hear 
that." 

"  You  are  so  fond  of  Mr.  De  Beauvoir," 
says  Emily. 

"Xo;  I  can't  say  that." 

''But  he  is  very  gentlemanly  and  en- 
tertaining, I  believe,"  observes  Miss  Min- 
shell. 

"  Yes  ?  I  really  don't  know.  He  talks 
French  mostly  to  Mademoiselle  Yaldelapins, 
and  my  French  is  rather  dilapidated,  I  fear. 
I  often  feel  myself  rather  a  humbug,  for  I 
laugh  when  they  laugh  without  in  the  least 
knowing  why.  Now,  Mrs.  Daniel,  I  really 
must  go." 

"No,  no,  just  a  minute,"  Mr.  Crank  says 
eagerly.  "  You  said  Yaldelapins.  Is  that 
Yaldelapins  the  great  iron-foundr}^  people 
in  the  north  of  France  ?" 

"  The  very  same." 

"  Oh  1  then  that  girl  will  have  something 
like  a  fortune !" 

"  Some  millions  of  francs,  I  believe.  Too 
big  a  sum  to  venture  on,"  laughs  Mr. 
Branwell,  languidly.    And  giving  his  slender 
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white  hand  to  the  ladies,  as  if  it  were 
something  too  good  and  beautiful  for  them 
to  touch,  he  departs,  looking  happier  than 
when  he  came  in.  Oliver'^  dismal  financial 
state  has  lightened  his  heart  considerably. 

Mr.  Crank  remains  in  silent  thought.  "  I 
suppose  we  can  send  a  telegram  up  to  town 
from  this  little  post-office  ?"  he  says. 

Mrs.  Daniel  nods  assent,  and  then  asks 
what  his  urgent  business  is  with  her. 

"  Well,  you  see  I'm  chairman  now  for  a 
good  many  charities,  and  among  others  for 
the  One-legged  Cripples  Asylum.  And  I 
just  want  to  know  if  you'll  mind  being  put 
up  as  a  paralytic  cripple  with  one  leg  ?" 

"  Me  !"  exclaims  Mrs.  Daniel. 

"  Yes.  One  very  useful  woman  is  just 
dead,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  do  for  a 
substitute.  We  used  to  bring  her  forward 
at  every  election  and  create  immense  sym- 
pathy for  her.  She  had  lost  an  arm  and  a 
leg,  and  was  blind  of  one  eye.'' 

"  Poor  creature  1"  ejaculates  Mr.  Crank's 
niece  by  marriage. 

That  gentleman  laughs. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  says.  "  She  had  a  very 
snug  little  business,  and  as  many  limbs  and 
eyes   as   you   and  I.     Her   brother   was   a 
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Charity-Election  agent  :  it  was  he  wlio 
blinded  and  crippled  lier.  She  was  quite 
an  annuity  to  him,  and  I  beUeve  he  did 
pretty  fair  by  her.  Of  course  no  one  knew 
the  relationship  between  tbem.  He  used  to 
get  her  case  up  splendidl}^  before  the  public. 
No  one  had  more  votes  than  she  had,  but  then 
she  always  missed  getting  in  somehow,  and 
the  votes  were  passed  on — at  a  good  price, 
don't  you  see  ?" 

Mr.  Crank  looks  at  his  glass  of  wine  with 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  and  swallows  it. 

'^  Well,  and  the  woman  is  dead,  and  he  is 
hard  up  now  for  a  case.  And  I  thought  of 
you.  Cornw^all  is  along  way  off.  No  one  w411 
bother  to  make  inquiries.  I  think  he'll  give 
you  a  good  share  of  the  profits,  but  you  must 
not  be  too  greedy.  Eemember,  there's  great 
expense — cards,  letters,  postage,  adverlise- 
ments — positively  an  awful  outlay,  and  ail 
that  must  come  out  of  his  pocket.  But  he'll 
bring  the  case  out  w^ll,  and  of  course  3'ou 
w^ont  have  your  own  name." 

"  I  am  not  a  one-legged  cripple,"  inter- 
poses Mrs.  Daniel,  "  nor  yet  a  swindler  or 
an  impostor.  And  I  am  w^ell  off.  I  don't 
want  to  get  into  an  asylum." 

*'  Oh,  if  you   look   on   it   in   that  light. 
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there's  an  end  to  our  business.  But  perhaps 
you  can  recommend  some  likely  person  down 
in  the  village,  who  would  do  for  a  paralysed 
cripple." 

Mrs.  Daniel  deigned  no  reply  to  this  sug- 
gestion. 

"  You'll  all  get  shown  up  one  of  these 
days,"  she  said  reflectively. 

Mr.  Crank  looks  at  his  wnne  again  with 
an  uneasy  hard  old  eye. 

"  Eh  1  What  ?  You  are  thinking  of  the 
fuss  made  lately  about  Charity  elections. 
Oh  !  it  takes  a  long  time  to  move  the  British 
public  to  a  change.  If  Parliament  does  not 
interfere  we  are  safe  enough.  And  after  all, 
in  spite  of  an  affair  here  and  there,  our 
charities  are  magnificent  institutions." 

The  uneasy  look  in  his  hard  eye  changes 
to  a  benevolent  twinkle  as  the  good  wine 
slips  down  his  throat. 

''So  there's  no  doing  any  business  with  you, 
Sabrina  ?  You  wont  aid  in  the  good  cause  ?" 

"  No,"  Mrs.  Daniel  says  shortly. 

Mr.  Crank  knows  when  he  is  answered ; 
he  changes  the  conversation  instantly. 

"  Y^ou  seem  to  have  got  a  treasure  in  the 
companion  I've  sent  you.  What  a  cook 
she  is  ! — a  downright  genius,  isn't  she  ?" 
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Mrs.  Daniel  glances  at  Miss  Minsliell, 
who  is  on  the  lawn  watering  flowers. 

'''  She  is  a  firstrate  cook  and  an  economical 
one.  It  is  a  pity  that  young  curate  does  not 
like  her  ;  she  would  make  a  splendid  wife  for 
a  poor  man." 

"  Why  not  for  a  rich  one  ?"  thinks  Mr. 
Crank.  "And  she  is  quiet  in  her  dress, 
too,"  he  saj^s,  with  his  head  very  much  on 
one  side. 

"  Very  quiet ;  she  is  always  either  a  grey 
cat  or  a  black  one." 

"  Oh,  I  see :  you  mean  she  never  wears 
colours — does  nut  spend  much  money  on 
milliners,  I  should  say." 

"  She  spends  none.  She  makes  her  things 
herself.  She  has  the  nimblest  fingers  I  ever 
saw. 

Mr.  Crank  has  almost  made  up  his 
mind,  but  thinks  it  wise  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  This  is  a  delicious  cake,"  he  says. 

"  Ts  it  ?  I  don't  care  for  cakes.  Miss 
Minshell  made  it  —  mostly  for  herself,  I 
think." 

"  For  me  in  this  instance,"  laughs  Mr. 
Crank. 

"  Did  you  not  say  something  about  send- 
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ing   a   telegram  ?"    asks    his  niece.     "  The 
office  will  be  closed  soon/' 

"  Yes,"  responds  Mr.  Crank  slowly,  "  but 
I've  been  thinking  it  over.  To-morrow 
morning  will  do;  my  place  in  the  City  is  shut 
now.  That  young  fellow  De  Beauvoir  is 
making  a  long  stay  at  Caerlerrick,  I  sup- 
pose  r 

"  I  expect  he'll  stay  there  as  long  as  they 
let  him,"  responds  Mrs.  Daniel,  carelessly. 

Mr.  Crank  walks  to  the  window,  and  ad- 
mires Miss  Minshell. 

'*  Now  I  consider  St.  Cecilia's  one  of  the 
most  splendid  institutions  in  the  country," 
he  says,  with  a  pride  as  great  as  if  it  were 
his  own  private  property.  "  Think  of  its 
turning  out  such  a  cook  as  that  girl  is  !" 

Miss  Minshell  overheard  the  remark  and 
smiled. 

"  That  shows  how  much  he  and  all  the 
pottering  old  committee,  know  of  wliat  we 
girls  were  taught  at  that  horrid  old  asylum," 
she  says  to  herself.  "  I'll  teach  him  better 
one  day." 

He  opens  the  window  and  strolls  out  into 
the  garden,  looking  like  a  big  bird  as  he 
hops  after  Miss  Minshell  from  one  clump  of 
flowers  to  another. 
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Mrs.  Daniel  draws  her  desk  towards  lier, 
and  writes  a  few  lines  rapidly. 

*'  My  husband's  nncle  does  not  take  me  in 
quite  so  easily  as  he  thinks,"  she  says  grimly. 
She  goes  out  to  the  stable  and  sends  a 
boy  off  on  a  pony — it  is  the  widow's  boy, 
whom  Barbara's  runaway  horse  had  thrown. 
He  rides  to  Caerlerrick,  and  Oliver,  as  he 
and  Fatima  are  playing  besique  together, 
gets  this  note — 

'*  Mr.  Crank  is  here,  of  the  firm  of  Crank, 
Screw,  and  Polish.  Start  to-night ;  you'll  be 
stopped  to-morrow." 

"What's  the  matter?"  asks  Fatima,  and 
her  green  eyes  are  full  of  the  prettiest 
tender  lights  as  she  glances  from  her  cards 
into  Oliver's  clouded  face. 

"  The  matter  is,  Blanche" — he  has  got  to 
Blanche  during  this  last  fortnight  quite 
easil}' — *'  I  must  be  off  this  very  night,  I 
fear — sudden  business." 

"  Is  it  horrid  money  affairs  r"  she  says. 
"  It  is  exactly  that,  chere  enfaiit.    Horrid  is 
the  only  word.    Blanche,  I  am  in  a  sad  fix." 
"  Go  to  France,"   she  returns  cheerfully, 
"  and  get  out  of  it." 

Her  green  eyes  and  his  fickle  hazel  ones 
meet ;  a  sudden  flush  creeps  over  his  hand- 
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some  face,  lie  glances  at  Hose,  lying  on  a 
conch  near  the  window,  like  a  lily  sleeping 
in  the  sunset. 

"  Do  you  think  she'll  care  ?" 

And  Blanche  laughs  musically.  Then 
she  hends  forward  and  whispers,  "  Where 
are  your  eyes  ?  She  is  fathoms  deep  in  love 
with  that  beautiful  young  priest.  Madame 
is  delighted,  and  the  old  Griffin,  too — the 
horrible  vieillard  !  The  only  difficulty  is  to 
get  rid  of  you.'' 

"  How  kind  of  them ;"  and  Oliver  looks 
oddly  at  his  companion,  as  if  he  half  believed, 
half  doubted  her  words. 

"  Put  it  to  the  test,"  she  says,  answering 
his  look.  "  Go  to  my  father's,  he  has  in- 
vited you,  and  act  en  gentilhomme — but  that 
you  would  always  do ;  write  and  state  the 
whole  truth  respecting  your  financial  affiiirs, 
and  offer  to  set  her  free.  You'll  see  then." 
And  Fatiraa  nods  at  him  with  one  of  her 
best  smiles. 

For  answer  Oliver  goes  over  to  the  couch 
of  his  sleeping ^«?^a%,  and  looks  down  upon 
her  fair  rosebud  face.  Unconsciously  to 
himself  he  is  taking  his  farewell,  denying  it 
to  his  own  heart,  confessing  with  that  wist- 
ful fickleness  of  his,  which    always  regrets 
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a  lost  love,  that  she  is  very  fair,  and  if  she 
only  had  Fatiraa's  fortune 

Eose  opens  her  blue  eyes  and  smiles. 

"  I  dreamt  I  was  well  enougrh  to  gro  to 
church/'  she  says,  "  and  I  was  so  glad." 

"How  droll  I"  Fatima  cries,  and  laughs 
outright. 

Oliver  feels  intensely  irritated. 

"  I  am  going  away  to-night,  Eose.  I  have 
only  a  moment  or  two  to  say  good-by,  or 
I  shall  miss  the  last  train." 

He  bends  over  her,  looking  into  her  blue 
eyes  for  the  love  he  will  never  see,  and 
Blanche  goes  quietly  from  the  room,  as  if 
she  were  walking  in  her  sleep  again. 

"So  that  fellow  De  Beauvoir  is  off  to 
France,"  Mr.  Crank  says,  three  days  after 
this  farewell ;  "  some  one  must  have  warned 
him.  I  believe  it  was  the  curate.  Xever 
mind.  I  know  where  he  is,  and  I  have 
written  him  a  cool  letter  of  advice,  and  he  had 
better  take  it,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him." 

Mr.  Crank  smooths  his  hat  savagely,  and 
ramming  it  on  his  hard  head,  he  goes  into 
the  garden  in  search  of  Miss  Minshell,  for 
whom  his  admiration  is  growing  intense,  as 
her  genius  for  cooking  displays  itself  in  new 
surprises  every  day. 
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On  the  evening  after  Mr.  Crank's  depar- 
ture Miss  Minshell  looks  up  from  her  work 
with  a  blush. 

"  I  shan't  be  witb  you  very  long,  dear 
Mrs.  Daniel,  for  Mr.  Crank  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  and  I  have  said  yes.'' 

Mrs.  Daniel's  countenance  evinces  no  sur- 
prise. She  does  not  even  look  up  from  her 
work. 

"  Better  to  sit  up  all  night  than  go  to  bed 
with  a  dragon,"  she  says. 

"  What !"  cries  Miss  Minshell.      .' 

"  Only  a  little  bit  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  I 
was  reading  aloud,"  returns  Mrs.  Daniel. 
"The  dragon   has  lots  of  money.     I  wish 

you  joy-" 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  told  of  Miss 
Minshell,  except  that  as  Mrs.  Crank  she  has 
never  soiled  her  hands  by  cooking,  and  she 
is  always  the  most  richly -dressed  woman  in 
the  City  of  London.  She  gives  good  dinners 
too,  and  in  consequence,  has  so  many  mascu- 
line friends,  that  Mr.  Crank  presents  often  a 
snubbed  and  insignificant  appearance  at  his 
own  table. 

From  Monsieur  Yaldelapins's  palace,  near 
the    black   foundry,    Oliver   wrote   a   true 
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account  to  Eose  of  his  debts  and  difficulties, 
and  offered  to  set  her  free.  She  accepted 
the  proposal  gladly.  Pain  and  sickness  had 
altered  little  Eose,  and  from  the  day  she 
first  awoke  again  to  sense  and  hght,  she 
felt  a  strange  shrinking  from  Oliver  de 
Beauvoir. 

"  We  are  too  much  alike,"  she  said  to  her 
mother ;  "we  should  run  down  the  broad 
road  swiftly  together." 

She  married  Mr.  Bran  well,  and  Lady  Tre- 
gethas  is  a  beautiful  and  dehghted  grand- 
mother. 

Oliver  took  Mr.  Crank's  advice  and  the 
rich  French  heiress,  but  not  till  a  secret 
agent  had  bought  up  his  debts  so  cheaply 
— in  consequence  of  a  false  report  of  his 
death  without  effects  to  administer  to — that 
the  Crank  firm  found  their  chief's  coun- 
sel, though  followed,  brought  them  little 
benefit. 

It  was  the  happiest  match  for  Oliver 
he  could  have  made.  His  wife  held  the 
purse  and  the  power,  but  she  held  both  in 
a  velvet  hand,  whose  touch  never  galled 
him. 

"  I  always  meant  to  have  you,"  she  said 
one  day,  laughing,  "  from-  the  evening  you 
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worried  me  at  Madame's.  It  is  a  splendid 
revenge  to  have  you  here  so  tame  and  so 
fond  of  me." 

It  was  true.  Oliver  de  Beauvoir  admires 
his  wife,  for  nothing  holds  a  fickle  heart 
like  a  little  wholesome  fear,  and  the  power 
of  the  purse. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

X  the  deck  of  a  great  ship,  going* 
westward,  there  stands  the  pale 
slim  figure  of  a  girl,  on  whose  face 
there  is  set  a  strange  seal  of  earnestness  and 
calm,  rarely  seen  on  a  brow  so  joung.  She 
is  looking  eastwards  towards  the  dim  hori- 
zon, where  a  long  dark  line  fades  gradually, 
and  sinks  at  last  into  the  grey  sea. 

"It  is  our  last  look  at  Old  England  for  a 
year  or  two,  Barbara,"  says  a  manly  voice, 
and  the  girl  looks  up  and  shows  her  eyes 
glistening  with  unshed  tears. 

"  One's  own  country  is  very  dear,''  she 
answers  quietly ;  "it  gave  my  heart  a  sad 
wrench  to  see  it  vanish,  like  a  mere  vapour, 
like  a  dream." 

"  I  shall  never  forget,  Barbara,  that  you 
have  left  it  for  me.  I  shrink  when  I  reflect 
on  all  you  have  left — the  stately  home,  the 
rank,  the  riches " 

"  And  the  grim  skeleton,  and  the  sharp 
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thorns,  and  the  bitter  herbs  and  rue  mingled 
with  it  all,"  Barbara  says,  with  a  little 
wistful  smile,  bringing  a  shadow  of  her 
father's  look  upon  her  young  innocence. 

"  And  have  you  no  regrets,  Barbara  ?  I 
am  jealously  anxious  at  times.  I  know 
I  am  only  a  great  blundering  fellow,  fit 
for  hard  work,  and  apt  to  be  awkward 
often." 

She  clasped  both  her  hands  upon  his  arm, 
and  her  great  grey  eyes  grew  dark  with 
untold  tenderness. 

"  Don't  depreciate  yourself  to  me,  Walter. 
I  cannot  let  you  do  that.  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  you  are  ?  You  are  the  dearest,  truest 
gentleman  that  ever  gave  a  loyal  heart  to  a 
foolish,  ungrateful  girl.  Eegrets !  What 
regrets  can  I  have  ?  You  represent  to  me 
all  a  woman  can  have  of  happiness  on  earth 
— husband,  home,  guardian,  friend,  and  love. 
And  remember,  you  have  always  been  these 
to  me.  Is  there  any  time  of  my  life  when  I  can 
look  back,  and  say,  you  were  not  my  shield, 
my  defender,  my  guardian,  and  my  only 
friend  ?  Is  it  anything  new  to  me  to  shelter 
myself  here  against  your  true  breast  ?  There 
would  be  the  newness,  Walter,  there  the 
strangeness  !"     And  she  pointed  towards  the 
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darkening  East,  where  clouds  covered  the  old 
home  from  her  tearful  sight. 

Leaning  against  his  breast,  she  hid  her 
face  there ;  and  he,  knowing  her  tears  were 
not  all  sorrowful,  uttered  not  a  word,  but 
strained  her  gently  to  the  true  heart  that 
had  loved  her  so  long  and  well. 

*  -S  *  Tie  * 

"  It  is  better  as  it  is,  Theresa ;  if  I  lived, 
I  should  make  a  miserable  old  man — a  sad 
spectacle  for  you  to  see — a  wasted  life, 
drivelling  into  an  idiot." 

The  speaker  is  Ernest  Bosperis.  His  last 
few  sands  of  life  are  running:  down  with 
appalling  haste,  hurrying  to  the  great 
dead,  dark  sea  of  the  eternal,  unchangeable 
past. 

"  0  Ernest,  do  not  be  bitter  against  your- 
self now.     Do  not  break  my  heart  I" 

His  wife  bends  over  him ;  she  wipes  his 
brow  and  kisses  it.  He  detains  her  hand 
in  his,  and  looks  wistfully  into  the  pale  lily 
face,  once  so  beautiful,  now  so  changed  and 
worn. 

"  The  boy  will  comfort  you,"  he  says. 
"  You  will  take  care  of  him  ;  you  will  make 
him  a  good  man." 

"  I  will  try  to,   God  helping  me."      She 
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turns  away  her  face  tliat  he  may  not  see  her 
tears. 

"  You  must  take  courage,  Theresa ;  you 
must  bear  up  for  our  child's  sake.  Death 
comes  to  all.  I  have  no  right  to  complain, 
nor  have  you.  We  have  been  happy  to- 
gether here,  Theresa !" 

"For  answer  she  kisses  him  again,  and 
keeps  her  face  pressed  upon  his  pillow.  The 
old  forlorn  smile  touches  his  lips. 

"  Yes,  you  have  been  happy.     It  was  the 

dream  of  my  life  to  buy   your  happiness, 

and  I  bought  it.     How  long  has  it  lasted  ? 

how  long  have  we  been  in  this  paradise, 

ke  Adam  and  Eve  ?" 

''  Two  years,"  she  says  softly. 

"  Ah  !  yes ;  and  our  boy  is  a  year  old. 
Let  me  see  him,  Theresa.  I  should  like  to 
see  him  once  again  before  the  darkness 
falls." 

Her  heart  sinks ;  there  is  an  icy  thrill 
through  all  her  veins  ;  grief's  dire  clutch  is 
on  her  very  soul ;  but  she  keeps  calm,  and 
without  a  tear  brings  her  rosy  boy  to  his 
dying  father's  bed,  and  sees  him  pat  that 
haggard  face,  and  press  dewy  lips  on 
the  clammy  brow. 

There  is  death  in  the  long  wistful  gaze 
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which  Ernest  Bosperis  bends  on  his  young 
child — death  in  the  last  fixed  look  with 
which  his  hollow  eyes  follow  the  little  one 
to  the  door,  as  his  rosy  face  disappears  for  ever 
from  his  haggard  sight.  Then  his  eyes 
close,  and  he  sleeps  a  fitful  sleep,  full  of 
pain  and  restlessness,  while  his  wife  watches 
him  with  agony  in  her  every  breath.  When 
he  wakes  there  is  a  touch  of  wildness  in 
his  eyes,  a  spot  of  fever  on  his  hollow 
cheeks. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  an  odd  story,  Theresa; 
an  old,  old  story." 

"Yes,"  she  says,  and  she  keeps  her  eyes 
upon  him  to  hold  him  with  her. 

"  That  old,  odd  story  of  the  serpent.  This 
woman  did  it,  the  man  said.  Well,  it  was 
a  lie — a  shifty  lie  !  I  mean,  if  I  had  said 
as  he  did." 

He  closes  his  eyes,  a  dark  shadow  rushes 
up  over  his  face  to  his  very  brow.  She 
bends  over  him,  shrinking,  trembling. 

"  Do  not  talk,  dearest,  it  hurts  you.'' 

"No,  it  does  me  good.  It  must  out, 
whether  1  will  or  no." 

The  fevered  aspect  grows  upon  him,  his 
eyes  have  a  strange  wild  look  of  pain. 

''  It  was  a  he,   Theresa.     I  meant  to  do 
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it.  I  went  there  with  that  direful  purpose 
like  a  hell  in  me." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  you  talk  wildly.  Try  to 
sleep  again,  Ernest.'' 

Her  cheeks  burn,  her  lips  tremble,  her 
ears  are  filled  up  with  a  great  rushing  pain. 
He  looks  at  her  with  a  sort  of  madness  in 
his  hollow  eyes. 

"  She  held  back  my  hand  with  a  sudden 
scream.  *  It  is  not  I,'  she  said,  '  sleeping 
there.'  The  girl  started  up  at  her  shriek, 
and  her  breast  touched  the  dagger.  God  1 
I  was  just  saved  from  murder.  She  saved 
me,  and  then  she  died ;  that  all  the  world 
might  say,  '  This  woman  did  it !'  So  she 
bought  your  happiness  Theresa,  not  I.  She 
gave  our  child  a  lawful  name  ;  she  made  you 
my  wife  indeed ;  but  she  was  mad,  you 
know,  poor  thing — quite  mad.  And  I  hated 
her  !  Where  am  I  ?  Is  this  your  hand, 
Theresa?  Kiss  me,  love.  What  does  David 
say  ?  '  Passing  the  love  of  woman.'  No,  no, 
not  hers ;  she  died  starved.  I  see  her  face 
often  in  the  night,  when  you  are  sleeping. 
Hush,  speak  softly  !  It  is  here  now ;  she  is 
listening — and  she  smiles  on  you,  Theresa. 
God  forgive  me  and  her  !  I  would  give  no 
evidence  ;  how  could  I  ?    I  would  have  died 
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first.     It  did  not  seem  so  hard  then.    I  had 

no  child.     Take  care  of  him,  dearest.  I  am 

going  away." 

He  falls  asleep  for  ever,  and  she  goes  out 

of  her  earthly  paradise  into  the  wide  vrorld, 

with  her  boy  in  her  trembling  arms,  and  a 

shadow  npon  her  heart — which   she  never 

lifts. 

***** 

St.  Ceciha  and  all  her  sister  temples 
still  flourish ;  and  hidden  behind  their  gates 
are  still  the  pale  hordes  of  untaught  sickly 
charity-gMs,  England's  wasted  and  For- 
g^otten  Lives. 


THE    END. 
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